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To the Reader... 


This book is written so that the average person who is interested in India 
will be able to gain an in depth understanding of a reality unknown to the 
West, so it is not a scholarly rendition, although it has a thorough 
explanation of the many realities. The land named India by its conquerors 
has a unique mind set. So you will encounter many new ideas. You must 
read the book through with an open mind in order to get a complete picture 
before attempting to make any assessments or judgments. Although I have 
attempted to communicate as clearly as possible, the many new concepts 
and words of the Indian culture have made it difficult. 

Therefore, I suggest that if you do not comprehend the nuance of an 
idea or word that you put it in the back of your mind, for the term will 
surely come up again in the text. In this manner, you will continue 
broadening your understanding of the various concepts. 

I know the long Indian names (especially in Kerala) and many Sanskrit 
words in several sections are vexing—but they are essential. Sanskrit is 
intimidating. In the first place, it has 52 letters, so it’s impossible to make 
an accurate transliteration with 26 letters. For example, there are three “s” 
sounds. Another hint is Hindi uses Sanskrit words, but takes off the ending 
vowel. 

Again the Indian mind set and philosophy is unique; there are no 
accurate English translations for many of the essential words. When the 
sense of a word has been narrowed by the English translation, I have put the 
Sanskrit word in parentheses after it (for the sake of Indians). In direct 
quotations, I did not take that liberty; there, I placed the English translations 
in brackets after the Sanskrit word. When the word was a common one, 
after using it several times, I began to incorporate the Sanskrit term into the 
text. 

Bottomline: Keep an open mind! It will be worth it as you encounter 
new realities and new ways of looking at life. 


With love and good wishes for an expanded mind, 
Nancy 
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Part I 


The Preparation 


Student and Disciple of Himalayan Masters 


The Inspiration 


Can I do it? 

Can I face the educated class of India and bring to their faithless hearts 
at least a ray of understanding of what our wondrous culture stands for? 
Sitting on the banks of the roaring Ganga, I shivered as I pondered the 
thought. None could argue against the Eternal Truth that man is in 
essence God. But could I explain it to others? Sitting, watching the 
Mother Ganga in her incessant hurry, I seemed to hear the words 
interlaced in her roar, ‘Son, don’t you see me; born here in the 
Himalayas, I rush down to the plains, taking with me both life and 
nourishment to all in my path. Fulfillment of any possession is in sharing 
it with others.’ I felt encouraged, I felt reinforced. The urge became 
irresistible! 


Thus was born the idea that was to take Swami Chinmayananda throughout 
India and to parts of the world never touched by the sacred waters of the 
Ganga to share the secrets of life that he had learned in the valleys of the 
Himalayan peaks. The Vedanta philosophy that he would teach was studied 
exclusively by scholars of religion in Indian universities and by swamis in 
their huts and ashrams. But did this ancient knowledge have any 
significance for the average man struggling with his mundane problems in 
his daily life? This is the question that Swami Chinmayananda was to 
address in his life’s mission. 

In the forty years of his carrying out that inspiration, Swami 
Chinmayananda met and overcome many obstacles in his journey. As surely 
as the Ganga leaps high as she meets boulders in her course and lays out a 
new pathway when she encounters obstructions in her one-pointed 
concentration to bring her fresh waters to the Bay of Bengal, the Swami has 
opened new pathways in spite of ominous odds. The Swami never seemed 
to need rest as he meets his 365 day-a-year, sixteen-hour daily schedule, 
which includes two or three public classes and lectures. His constant 
outpouring of love and humor, criticism and encouragement, insight and 
enthusiasm—with equal attention to both the spiritual and material needs of 
the students—has resulted in the changed lives of thousands of people. 

His life represents a model of one who pursues a goal with concentrated 
dedication; thereby demonstrating in his own life the secrets of success that 
he shares with others. By the end of his life, with the assistance of many 


inspired workers, he had built a foundation and structure for a spiritual 
renaissance in India. 

He completed over 400 ten-day lecture series on the Hindu Vedantic 
texts. Over two hundred Chinmaya Mission centers coordinate hundreds of 
study groups to keep the ideas planted in the lecture series fertile and 
growing. Six centers for intensive study of the scriptures now exist; one 
offers classes in English and the remainder in the native Indian languages of 
Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and Telegu. The Chinmaya Yuva 
Kendra groups for college students provide a forum for comprehensive 
understanding of the scriptures with avenues of service and creative 
activities to channel the energy of the students into noble goals. Over half a 
million children belong to the Bala Vihar groups, which were organized to 
give the youngsters a knowledge and appreciation of their cultural and 
religious heritage. 

Through his influence, attention has also been given to the material 
aspect of life: nursery schools, elementary schools and colleges have been 
founded to educate the young people of India with the necessary skills for 
their material success. Many service organizations have been initiated, 
including retirement homes for the elderly, hospitals, diagnostic centers, 
training courses for nurses, free food centers and slum renovation programs. 
These projects—inspired, established and run by individuals from the 
community—fumnish a field of service for those dedicated to the ideals of 
the Eternal Truth [Sanathana Dharma] expounded by Swami 
Chinmayananda. 


Chapter 1. Political Fugitive 


We were accused of much more than we actually did, although we didnt 
mind—let those British think the worst of us! —That was our attitude. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1958 


In 1951 when Swami Chinmayananda left the heights of the Himalayan 
valleys for the plains of his homeland, India was only eight years into her 
independence from the British. His mission was a response to a restless 
society. Two hundred years of alien rule had left its scar in every arena of 
life—cultural, political, economic, religious—and, equally devastating, the 
loss of the natives’ confidence in their self-worth. A religious and cultural 
identification had provided a unity for two thousand independent kingdoms 
of many languages and distinct customs for centuries. People of this region 
traced their origin to Bharata (One who revels in light), the legendary king 
immortalized by the poet Kalidasa in the great epic Shakuntala: 


That which lies to the north 

of the oceans; 
That which lies to the south 

of the snow-capped mountains; 
That is named Bharata; 

for it is the home of the Bharatis. 


This unique cultural and religious foundation that united the Indian 
subcontinent had been seriously undermined by foreign rulers just at the 
time that consolidation into a nation was to occur. Consequently, a 
civilization of four thousand years was embarking on the monumental task 
of building a vital nation not as an organic, natural development, but in a 
great leap, without the roots of its foundation. 

True, Bharata had been conquered by Sultans from Turkey and 
Afghanistan, and later by Moghuls of Mongolia, centuries before the British 
arrived. No doubt, some of these Moslems had come to destroy and pillage, 
but the majority came to settle and build wealthy empires. Although they 
brought many changes into the public life of the conquered, they 
encouraged economic growth since Bharata also was their home and source 
of livelihood. In most areas, the rulers hardly interfered with the social and 
religious customs of the conquered. Therefore, the populace, divided into 


many small kingdoms, never attempted any united effort to expel the 
foreign overlords. 

The wealth, which had tempted many a foreign adventurer to Bharata, 
was So great that it could continue withstanding the “hit and run” attacks of 
the Sultans, but the organized pillage policy of the British conquerors 
entirely upset the sub-continent’s economic structure with its intricately 
woven social and religious culture. The British officials, along with their 
military forces, who ran the government and regulated trade, had never 
really left home. They kept all their prejudices, class snobbery, religious 
conservatism, and life-style of their native land. 

The most serious undermining of the national self-image came through 
the Anglicization of the educational system. In British-styled schools, 
Indian students were presented with all the ideas and ideals of Western 
thought. But this also turned out to be the undoing of the British because the 
future Indian rebels discovered the intriguing foreign ideas of “equality,” 
“democracy,” and “autonomy.” They learned that as early as 1760 the 
statesman Edmund Burke had been advocating that government in India 
should be for the sake of the Indians. And the English education furnished 
them with another necessary tool for their self-government: a common 
language, English. 

Since the British had allowed education only to enough natives to 
provide their government with clerks, only ten percent had a Western 
education and consequently, Western ideas. These educated Indians were 
the political and commercial leaders who were destined to guide the course 
of India’s history. These leaders, who knew little of their religious and 
cultural heritage, were the ones Swami Chinmayananda came from the 
mountains to teach. 

He had been one of the educated elite. He knew their weaknesses; he 
knew their strengths. In fact, his activities as a socialist, inspired by the 
leader of the Indian Socialist Party, Jayaprakash Narayan, had taken him 
into the battlefield for the freedom of India from the British imperialists. 


World War II had brought to a focus all the conflicts between the ruling 
and the ruled. In 1939, without her people or leaders being consulted, the 
British Viceroy announced that India, along with all the other nations of the 
British Empire, had declared war against Germany. Particularly agitated 
because Indians had thought India’s independence imminent, the Indian 
leaders and general public rebelled against conscription. However, in 1941 


when Roosevelt and Churchill declared in the Atlantic Charter that the war 
was being fought for “the right of all people to choose the form of 
Government under which they will live,” the rebels took heart. 

Their hope was short-lived. Winston Churchill, a vehement imperialist, 
announced within a month of its writing that the Charter did not apply to 
India or other parts of the British Empire. This meant that India was at war 
to ensure that other nations had the right to choose their own forms of 
government while being denied that option herself. The situation was 
stressed further when Singapore was attacked and fell to the Japanese. 

Insisting that the British presence in his country heightened the 
likelihood that she too would be attacked, Mahatma Gandhi demanded that 
India be left to deal with Japan with her own nonviolent techniques, an 
urgent condition since Britain had not allowed any building of a national 
defense. Armies in India had been created for the protection of British trade 
interests. With emotion packed words of a man who had spent many years 
in British prisons in his homeland, Gandhi implored: “Leave India to God; 
if that is too much, then leave her to anarchy.... From there a true India will 
arise in place of the false one we now see.” That was his last appeal to the 
British to “Quit India.” It was a message to the people that at last Gandhi 
would not object to the use of mass civil disobedience if his mandate were 
not heeded. Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out to the British that the “Quit 
India” resolution contained an assurance that a free India would be an ally 
of the United Nations. Then, he officially added: “The Committee resolves 
to sanction... the starting of a mass struggle on nonviolent lines on the 
widest possible scale.” 


The issue of India’s independence had been debated without enthusiasm 
on the part of the British since 1857, the year of widespread rebellion in 
northern India. As a result of atrocities committed by the British soldiers 
upon the Indian people in quelling that uprising, the power of government 
was transferred from the British East India Trading Company to the Crown 
in 1876. The British had won the battle, but they had lost the respect of the 
people. The Indians would never again be manipulated into thinking their 
rulers were a superior race. 

Since India’s freedom was contingent on the politicians in London, little 
progress was made in the ensuing forty years. At the beginning of World 
War I, the Indians had been promised Dominion Status after the termination 
of the war, and, thereby, were blackmailed into giving all-out support in the 


vicious struggle between the imperialist nations for colonies and raw 
materials in which India was a mere pawn. Even Gandhi and his more 
radical predecessor Bal Gangadhar Tilak had given their support to the 
British cause on the assumption of future independence. Over a million 
Indians fought in the Middle East, Africa, Iran and Afghanistan. The funds 
to provide for these forces were financed by doubled taxes in their Indian 
homeland. The famine-stricken peasants saw wheat, rice, jute, tea and raw 
ore produced by their hard labor being shipped to England at the cheapest 
possible rates. The British Lord Chancellor Birkenhead later admitted, 
“Without India the war would have been immensely prolonged, if indeed 
without her help, it could have been brought to a victorious conclusion.” 

Post-war India was a disaster. The high taxes and forced loans, the 
unchecked profiteering and price increases had thrust destitution on the 
populace. In addition, the spread of the worldwide influenza contagion to 
India, plus a pneumonia epidemic there, had killed at least thirteen million 
—a total comparable to the battle losses in all Europe. Indian leaders, 
particularly in Punjab, simmered with grievances due to methods of raising 
men and money during the war. After numerous protests that were met with 
British retaliation, including the bombing of Punjab, the Indian nationalists 
had made no progress toward their goal of self-rule. Frustrated and defiant, 
the Indians signed their Declaration of Independence on the 26th of January 
1930. 

But the 1930s also saw England in an economic depression. Since 
decisions pertaining to India were, had been and would continue to be 
governed by economic concerns, even in 1935 Churchill was touting his 
imperial policy with the words: “Gandhi, and all he stands for, must be 
crushed.” His real concern was that, aside from other losses, Indian self-rule 
would worsen the British unemployment problem. 

It was not just the London politicians who were delaying the retirement 
of the British from India. The British ruling class in India was not anxious 
to give up their luxurious lifestyles. The Viceroy’s lifestyle was comparable 
to the Queen of England: thrones, carriages and something even the Queen 
did not have—an elephant for state occasions. His entourage, complete with 
a red carpet, accompanied both him and his wife everywhere. Further, he 
enjoyed a salary five thousand times the average income of the native 
laborer. It was an opportunity for Britain’s middle-class, from whom the 
officials of the Empire came, to live like noblemen. The ordinary 


cavalryman, with a retinue of up to ten servants, did not even dress or shave 
himself. 

In addition, the British were enchanted by the paradise: abundant and 
diverse wildlife of rhino, elephant, panther, leopard, tigers (a soldier could 
bag one before breakfast); fragrant trees laden with purple, yellow, red or 
orange flowers; all kinds of sweet, juicy fruits to be plucked from trees in 
their gardens; long vacations in the cool Himalayan valleys; safaris, train 
journeys, river houseboats, picnics in the jungle. The children of the 
officials, sent back to dreary England for their proper education at six years 
of age, longed for the life, color, variety of India, and often returned. True, 
the attitude of many had soured in the heat of the tropical sun, but they 
knew they could not duplicate their affluence back in England. Comforted 
by their whiskey and opium, they held firm to their status with the 
rationalization that the undeserving natives did not “appreciate all that the 
British had done for them.” 


At the beginning of Word War II, the Indian Congress did offer 
cooperation in the war effort on the condition of the immediate recognition 
of Indian independence and the establishment of a provisional National 
Government, which would organize the defense of India and the role of 
India in the war. The British Government turned down the offer. 

When Gandhi, issued his “Quit India” ultimatum in 1942, the betrayal 
was evident. The Indians were no closer to their goal of independence than 
in 1930 when they declared their independence, and the problems in India, 
due to the Empire’s economic policies, were rapidly multiplying. With one 
all-out campaign, the Indians hoped to finish the matter once and for all. 
Congress planned to catch Britain when it was weak—involved in a war in 
Europe and Asia—to make their final move. Nationwide strikes were 
called. The people paraded past the government buildings shouting: “No 
help for wars! Not a man! Not a rupee!” But the Indians had miscalculated 
their enemy’s strength. The Government retaliated with a vengeance. The 
Indian Congress was declared illegal. Its leaders, including Gandhi and 
Nehru, were again imprisoned in the usual manner: no trial, no sentencing. 

These arrests set off an electrifying response. The masses, passive no 
longer, demonstrated in every major city. Everyone from laborer to 
housewife took to the street singing nationalist songs and demanding the 
release of Gandhi, Nehru and the other political prisoners. Students poured 
out of the universities and instigated a campaign of sabotage throughout the 


militant northern provinces. Telegraph and telephone lines were cut; trains 
were derailed; the benches tagged “For Europeans Only” in the train 
Stations and city parks were burned; peasants withheld taxes from the 
landholders; protest marches were held in every city. 


Balakrishnan Menon, the future Swami Chinmayananda, was one of 
these students. He left Lucknow University to join others who were writing 
and distributing leaflets. Also, they took any opportunity to give public 
speeches to stir up the populace to a national pride and an awareness of the 
inability of the British to comprehend, much less solve, the problems of 
India. 

The British police and troops countered every demonstration with 
whips, guns and arrests. Within weeks, one thousand Indians were dead, 
three thousand seriously wounded and over sixty thousand imprisoned. 
During these massive lock-ups a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
Balakrishnan Menon, a Madrasi. Menon was actually from Cochin, but the 
British did not recognize the distinct kingdoms and cultures of South India. 
To them it was all Madras, the central city of their southern trade 
headquarters. When word reached Menon that British officials were looking 
for him, he went undercover. 

Balakrishnan Menon spent the following year moving around in the 
state of Kashmir, out of the range of political activity. During that time, 
though, he was able to take several trips to visit his former college 
roommate and close friend, Mr. Shroff, at his family home on the outskirts 
of Delhi. There Menon was able to keep up with the latest political news, 
incidents often withheld from the British owned and operated newspapers 
and radio waves. Except for these brief respites to get some fresh clothes 
and some decent food, there was neither time not place to rest; constant 
movement was necessary to avoid any suspicion. In Kashmir, on many 
days, no food was available. He starved rather than approach a stranger to 
ask for assistance for fear that the person might be sympathetic to the 
British. Then word could get around in this predominately Moslem state 
that a “Madrasi”—easily noticeable by his accent, dark skin and thin stature 
—was in the area. 

After a year of hiding out, Menon left Kashmir and was traveling 
toward Delhi to catch up on the latest political news. Upon arriving in 
Abbottabad, he boarded a bus headed for the center of the city, but at the 
next stop he saw an officer step into the bus and question the passengers, 


“Did anyone see a Madrasi here?” Not waiting to hear the reply, Menon 
scooted out the back door and around a comer. He knew nothing about the 
town and had no idea in which direction to head for safety. In his 
momentary disorientation, he looked up and noticed a sign reading “Earn 
While You Learn.” He quickly slipped inside the open door below this 
invitation. 

He found himself in the military quarters of a British intelligence 
communications center that was relaying coded messages for the Allied war 
effort. Menon assumed the attitude of a young man simply looking for a job 
and was hired immediately as a machine operator. Since he intended to stay 
only for a few days until his trail cooled down, the menial nature of the task 
did not bother him. 

Within a week the British officer who had hired him noticed that this 
young man was too intelligent for the job, so he asked Menon why he had 
to settle for such boring work. Appraising the officer to be of a sensitive 
character, Menon took a risk and confided the entire situation. He 
considered the job a temporary one and he would be taking off just as soon 
as he felt it was safe. Menon had assessed the officer correctly, for he was a 
sympathizer with the Indian freedom cause. He advised Mr. Menon that he 
had better stay put, or he risked having the military police, as well as the 
regular police, looking for him. 

The officer then made Mr. Menon his personal assistant, which meant 
that he would have good pay and comfortable living quarters inside the 
military compound—a safe hideaway. Life was quite luxurious on the base. 
Set up by the British to maintain their way of British way of life, it had 
tennis courts, a game room, bar with imported liquors and cigarettes, and 
dining hall with good food. Mr. Menon had stumbled out of poverty to one 
of the most comfortable jobs in India available to an Indian. 

On the job he had few duties. He sat at a desk all day, ready to assist the 
officer with receiving calls, messages and an occasional visitor. So he took 
advantage of the time, and the large library, to study for his last round of 
examinations at Lucknow University. To earn his degree in English 
Literature, he had to take a grueling exam that covered not only the final 
year’s work, but also any previous years’ material. He had been away from 
his studies for over a year, but wanted to take the exams as soon as he was 
free to do so. 


Always an amiable person, and educated in their own language, Mr. 
Menon got along easily with the British officers. He only challenged them 
on the tennis court or over a game of chess. “Extremely popular, an avid 
conversationalist—he seemed to put an extra touch on everything he did 
and to get an extra enjoyment out of any activity,” report Robert D’Souza, a 
co-worker of those days. “Menon was meticulous in both his manners and 
dress,” he added. 

Certainly, Menon took these officers for what they were: British citizens 
doing their duty in the war effort and not personally responsible for the 
policies of the government that was keeping India in the British Empire. 
India sympathized with the Allied cause; however, considering her political 
position and the bitter memories of the breaking of promises after her 
contribution to the British in World War I, she remained less then 
enthusiastic about giving more than moral support to the Allies. Even at that 
time, there were Indian soldiers who had been caught in the political 
impasse and were fighting in Europe with the Allies. 

During this period an old desire of Mr. Menon’s surfaced, a fascination 
for flying. It was aroused when the Air Force announced examinations for 
pilot training in Cochin, the place of his birth. Since he was stuck in the 
armed forces and it was proving to be a safe haven, he took a short leave to 
take the examination for flight training. However his hopes of flying were 
short-lived, for his imperfect eyesight caused him to be eliminated on the 
first round of testing. Unexpectedly, he was unable to contact or meet his 
family on this trip because German submarines had been spotted off the 
coast of Cochin, so the coastal cities had been evacuated. 

He returned to Abbottabad and settled in for the duration, which he 
assumed would be a long one. But luck seemed to be with him. Knowing 
that Mr. Menon had no real interest in continuing at the job, his overseeing 
officer was able to arrange paperwork so that Menon could be released. 
After only eight months of service, he was able to depart with a train ticket 
and a considerable cache of rupees from his accumulated salary. 

Upon leaving Abbottabad, Menon ran into several freedom groups in 
Punjab, one of the most politically active states. Thinking that his case, now 
almost two years old, was long forgotten, he began advising some students 
on distributing leaflets and organizing public strikes, based on his previous 
experience. But government officials soon learned that a Madrasi was 
moving around in Punjab; he was picked up and imprisoned. 


Winters in Delhi are cold and damp; this one was no exception. The 
prison was makeshift—no heating or lights. In the cold, dark cells, the 
Indian revolutionaries waited for the passing of each day. They left their 
cells only for the daily interrogations accompanied by beatings with iron 
rods on the ankles where no telltale scars would be left. The British officials 
were convinced that there was a master plot to overthrow their regime in 
India. 

But there was no such overall plan; the Indians were not that organized. 
Their subversive activities were carried out by individuals and by small 
independent groups who were bound only by their conviction in the cause 
of freedom of oppression for their countrymen. Nevertheless, the British 
continued their search for a plot and regularly called the prisoners to the 
interrogation room, hoping that one would finally break and disclose some 
conspiracy. The fact that none did—they stuck to the simple truth—only 
incensed the officials to increase the beatings. 

Somehow it seemed appropriate that this drama was unfolding in Delhi. 
Vulnerable Delhi stands in the center of a large plain at the crossroads of the 
trade routes from the west and north. Delhi stands, although invaded, looted 
and utterly destroyed by foreign invaders: the Turks in 1186, the 
Mongolians in 1398, the Persians in 1739 and finally the British in 1857. 
While many of the great cities of the past remain a desert wasteland, 
victims of similar wars and invasions, Delhi stands a testimony to the 
recuperative spirit of the people of Bharata. Her soil now supported the 
prisons that contained the future leaders of India, the leaders who would 
make her the capital of their Republic. 

Because of the prison’s crowded, unhygienic conditions—the cracks in 
the walls provided the only ventilation—plus the small rations of poor 
quality food, disease was rampant. Many were dying, making known the 
severity of the conditions to those in the city who had to make arrangements 
for cremation of the bodies. The deaths of these political prisoners would 
not help the already precarious relations with the Indian nationalists in 
1944. Fearful of an investigation, the officials determined to avoid any 
more in-prison deaths. The dreadful typhus fever had already taken its toll 
of inmate lives when Menon became ill. Weakened by months in jail, he 
quickly fell into a stupor from the disease. At that stage of typhus, there 
would have been little hope for his recovery even with proper treatment. 


Consequently, he was carried out into the night and tossed beside a road on 
the outskirts of the city. 

The next morning an Indian lady was passing along that route and 
happened to notice a young man lying along the side of the road. At that 
moment he appeared to make a feeble movement. 

"Was that a signal for help?" she wondered. She saw that he was dressed 
in rags (the remains of the one suit he had worn during the several months 
spent in prison), but she sensed he was not an ordinary beggar. On impulse, 
she had her driver stop the car to investigate. 

She immediately realized that she had encountered a very sick person; 
he was delirious and burning with fever. She was sympathetic to his 
helpless plight; her own son was with the Indian troops in Europe. I must 
help this boy; even at this very moment someone may be aiding my son, she 
determined. 

Years later Menon quipped that it was his big nose that saved him—’It 
looked exactly like her son’s!” 

So the lady took Menon to her home and called a doctor who insisted 
that the young man be taken to a hospital immediately. The dear lady would 
not consider it because she knew she could give him better care than he 
would receive in a crowded Indian hospital. She also realized that her home 
was Safer, for a problem could arise in a hospital if questions were asked as 
to how the patient came to be in such an emaciated condition. Then too, the 
suspicious wounds from the floggings were visible. 

She devotedly cared for Balakrishnan Menon as her own son, sparing 
no expense in seeing that he got proper diet and medicine. After several 
difficult weeks, Menon slowly regained strength enough to be able to be up 
and move around. Soon afterwards, he made the short journey to Baroda 
where he could fully recuperate at the home of his cousin, Achuthan 
Menon. Dressed in an old suit of her son’s, Menon boarded the train north 
and bid the good Samaritans goodbye with loving thanks. This Christian 
lady never knew that she had saved the life of a future Hindu sage, for she 
died a few years later. Her only son was killed in action and buried in 
Europe. 


Chapter 2. The Journalist 


To produce, transport, distribute and consume is not all of life—these are 
accessories, no doubt unavoidable and necessary, but they are only 
subsidiary to the evolution of the individual. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1958 


The cousin Achuthan Menon was a tall, muscular, honndsome man, whose 
fame in his university days came from his skill at soccer. Upon receiving a 
degree in forest management, he joined the Indian National Forest Service. 
Balan (Balakrishnan) and Achu (Achuthan), the elder by thirteen years, had 
been raised in the same family household in Cochin. Due to their age 
difference, there had been little friendship; Achu had left for the university 
by the time Balan was of school age. 

Achu was now stationed at Baroda, but spent most of his time away 
from home on various field assignments. Fortunately, on the day Balan 
arrived he was not out in an encampment, but was only away for the day, 
because Achu’s servant refused to admit Balan on his word that he was 
Achu’s cousin. The servant could not believe that such a sickly character in 
an old suit was a relative of his employer; he wanted confirmation of the 
claimed kinship. So Balan had no choice but to spend the afternoon waiting 
outside. Upon his return, Achu was surprised to see a beggar at the gate. 
Just as he was thinking, why hasn’t the servant given this vagabond some 
food and sent him on his way, Balan spotted Achu approaching and roared a 
jovial greeting in his characteristic manner. Achu immediately recognized 
the voice and enthusiastically invited his long-lost cousin into his home. 

After hearing of Balan’s adventures and physical distress, Achu invited 
him to stay in his home. But Achu’s duties as a forest officer took him away 
for weeks at a time; he simply would not be available to help out with the 
demands of caring for a convalescing person. The problem was solved 
when the servant who had tried to turn Balan away, Narayan (a name of 
Lord Vishnu), kindly volunteered to take over the extra responsibility of 
caring and cooking for him. 

Narayan made sure that Balan had fresh fruits and vegetables along with 
plenty of fresh milk and yogurt each day. He cooked in the style of Balan’s 
home state; the diet of rice and dal (split bean), instead of the roti (flat 
wheat bread) and spiced potato of the North, was recuperative in itself. 


Balan affectionately called the servant Baroda-Narayan, that is, the Lord of 
Baroda. 

It was during this period that Balan took out Achu’s typewriter and 
began a career in journalism. He chose the pseudonym of Mochi, “street 
shoe cobbler,” as the symbol through which to express the poor man’s point 
of view. Along the pathways that skirt the streets of cities, the mochi sits 
under a tree. With bits of string and a simple metal punch, he repairs shoes 
in exchange for a few pennies. Consigned to a life of poverty, he can only 
hope to earn enough to buy food for his family each day. Through these 
articles by Mochi, Balan was able to put forth his own ideas of the 
imperative of socialism in a society in which the vast majority was poor. 
Although these short, critical satires were Balan’s first journalistic efforts, 
they were soon published regularly in Indian nationalist newspapers. Each 
time Achu returned to Baroda, he would be surprised to find that more 
articles had been published and even paid for. He would carry the checks to 
the bank to get them cashed. They still felt it wise for Balan to remain 
invisible. 

An important phase of Balan’s life was precipitated during his stay in 
Baroda. Here he was to discover, or rather rediscover, a subject he had left 
behind some fifteen years back—the Hindu religion. In prison, he had had 
plenty of time to reflect on the precarious nature of life. There had been too 
many first-hand examples—he had seen lifeless bodies carried out daily— 
to ignore the reality of death. Also, his own death had seemed inevitable. In 
such moments, one turns within to question: Can there be any meaning to 
such an impermanent life? If so, can man ever know it? 


The impetus of this rediscovery came from an unlikely source—a 
women’s magazine. Achu’s wife remained in Cochin with her family to 
avoid the lonely periods that Achu was away from home. However, she 
came to Baroda regularly for long stays, particularly in the winter season 
when the weather would force Achu to be in his home station. When Balan 
arrived in Baroda, she had recently departed, leaving behind a stack of 
reading material that she always brought along to entertain herself. For this 
trip, the material included a large, bound volume of issues of “MY 
Magazine,” a general magazine with themes on every phase of living from 
cooking to gardening to religion. 

These particular issues happened to feature a series of articles on the 
lives of the saints in the Himalayas. Although the older generation had little 


contact or understanding of their ways of life, they still held an awe and 
respect for these holy men. In contrast, the younger generation had only a 
meager interest, if not disdain, for these apparent loafers who lived in caves 
and huts, completely detached from the problems of their fellow 
countrymen. 

However, since much of the ancient Hindu lore and history was 
centered on the Himalayas, even an agnostic would have some curiosity 
about the stories of these unusual men who had through the centuries 
safeguarded spiritual teachings unknown to the general public. In the long 
hours of free time, Balan leafed through these magazines and came upon 
the articles focusing on the values of the Hindu culture and religion. In one 
of the issues an article appeared by the president and founder of the Divine 
Life Society in Rishikesh, a dynamic, intelligent, educated swami dedicated 
to the spiritual regeneration of his countrymen. This was Balan’s first 
encounter with Swami Sivananda Saraswati who was later to perform the 
initiation ceremony in which Menon would begin his life as a swami. 

A self-proclaimed agnostic, Balan’s only concerns were the political, 
economic and social reforms in India; he had no interest in religion. As a 
child, he had repeated his prayers in order to get his supper. On several 
occasions, he had been bounced on the knees of various holy men who had 
visited his childhood home, but he hardly remembered them. 

These articles brought back haunting, old memories of those long- 
forgotten days: the ability to sleep well if he had repeated his mantra, the 
peace of an old grandmother who had dedicated her last years to chanting 
the name of Lord Krishna, the knowing look of a holy man whom he had 
met in his college days. Could there possibly be anything to the idea of a 
divinity within, now obscured by clouds of worldly desires without? 

The philosophical wanderings of Balan’s mind were quickly checked by 
the practical realities of life. Eager to get on with a career and gain success 
in the world, he left Baroda as soon as he felt strong enough. Convinced 
that newsprint was the best and easiest means to reach the public, he 
returned to the University at Lucknow where he took several courses in 
journalism and completed his M.A. in English Literature with Honors. With 
this background, he was able to get some editing work at a local newspaper. 
As an editor, however, he felt separated from the complete process. He was 
convinced that to be an editor “worth his salt,” he should know everything 
about the news business from gathering of stories to the actual printing. 


The opportunity to extend his expertise came unexpectedly. Several 
acquaintances were involved in the making of a film in Bombay and invited 
Balan to join them. They thought with his experience in drama at the 
university, extroverted nature and speaking ability, he would be perfect for 
one of the parts. Balan decided to take the opportunity to go, not only for 
the amusement of working with the film, but to continue with his chosen 
profession by working on a small independent newspaper, The Free Press, 
located in Bombay. Although the film project soon fell through, Balan 
continued working at The Free Press, experiencing first-hand all the phases 
of the process of publishing a newspaper. 


I was learning the real inside of the news business. How the news was 
twisted with an appropriate flavor according to the country it was sent 
out to. In some it was the advantage to say the Moslems had attacked 
the Hindus; in others, to have it slanted to imply the Hindus had 
attacked the Moslems. Of course, it all took attention from the real 
issue: the fact that the British had not left India, as they had been 
promising. 


The Free Press was useful for training, but the pay was low and his 
views were often too liberal for the small paper. Menon caught on fast to 
the details of the business and was soon practically running the paper, or at 
least attempting to do so. Although the owner considered Menon a 
competent, enthusiastic and dedicated worker, he thought Menon’s ideas too 
radical and his manner too aggressive. So as soon as Menon decided that he 
had gotten the background he had wanted in journalism and newspaper 
operations, he and the newspaper owner parted company. Menon returned 
to Delhi. 

In 1945 Delhi remained the center of political activity. The headquarters 
of the National Herald, the national newspaper of the Indians, was located 
there. Menon was able to secure a position as a sub-editor with the paper. It 
was not exactly the position Menon thought he deserved, but Delhi would 
have several surprises for his ego. 

He had left the university proud and confident with a Master’s Degree 
in English Literature to substantiate his vanity. He expected that any desire 
would come to him easily, just at the wanting of it. This would have been 
true had he lived in Cochin with his family who were related to the consort 
of the Raja (king) and an uncle who was the Chief Justice of the state. His 


father, a court magistrate, would have dotingly supplied all of his son’s 
needs. But in Delhi the game was different—it was every man for himself. 

Menon was taken aback to find that he was not welcomed into the 
society of the educated wealthy of Delhi. To them Cochin was far away and 
little known; any social contacts there were useless. Nevertheless, he was 
determined that he would manipulate his way into the elite circle to enjoy 
the fruits of the good life. He knew he would get what he wanted; he always 
did. 

In those days, Menon was lean and tall with his hair oiled and combed 
perfectly in place. He was a zealous follower of fashion; the homespun 
cotton of his student activist days had given way to the British-made 
sharkskin suits. A vivacious conversationalist, he was always welcomed at 
the evening discussions at the local club, which was an imitation of the 
British clubs where no Indian would be allowed. His jovial manner and 
boisterous laughter invariably attracted a group to his table. He had an 
unfailing ability to come up with a joke on any occasion and bring out the 
comical side of any situation. 

Nor did he pass up an opportunity for a lively debate on the more 
serious subjects of social and political issues. The changes that India’s 
freedom would bring remained his principal interest. It was an assumed fact 
that the British would be leaving India; it was only a question of time. He 
foresaw that freedom for India meant more than the departure of the British; 
freedom could not be accomplished until there was social and economic 
justice for the people. 

Menon turned to the National Herald as a medium to voice his critiques 
and to suggest solutions for India’s problems. In addition, the journal 
carried other essays by him on every aspect of life, from history and culture 
to public lectures. He quickly gained a reputation as a controversial 
character as he was willing to speak out against anyone, even the news 
media that supported him. However, his major emphasis was the plight of 
the poor and underprivileged including the soldiers, postmen and the shoe- 
cobbler. 

In the National Herald, December 1945, in an article headlined “Honor 
to Released INA Men,” Menon reported that little had been done to aid the 
released Indian National Army (INA) men as they returned to civilian life, 
particularly in the area of employment, upon their release from the military. 
Menon recommend that the INA Central Committee open a Labor Bureau. 


“Let us show the world outside that besides mere declarations of our firm 
belief in the sincerity of INA men, we are ready as a nation to honor them 
with our respect and love.” 

In a March 1946 edition of the Herald, Menon comments in an article 
headed “In Praise of Postmen” that only in the moment of the impending 
strike of postmen had their value been realized, for they did deserve fair 
compensation for their work. “With their soulful devotion to their duty, 
these messengers of our age deserve better pay and more respect. These 
nishkama karma yogis [those who work unselfishly] serve only for the sake 
of serving.” 


Again in the Herald in December 1946, under the headline of “The 
Mochi—Symbol of Craftsmanship,” Menon laments that the occupations of 
the shoe-cobbler only pays pennies a day. Then he makes a philosophical 
comment on the cobbler’s manner of working: “With concentrated devotion 
to torn shoes, he sits working by the wayside with a disinterest for the 
modern world, which is rotting with its own false sense of values, its 
meaningless strife and its ridiculous prejudices. In mending soles, he mends 
the souls of those who care to watch him; for, from his serene face, the 
world can learn a sacred lesson.” 

Early in 1947, a new series, “The View from the Footpath” by Mr. 
Tramp, was started for a publication named The Commonweal. These 
articles were actually an elaboration of social criticisms in the style of the 
earlier Baroda articles by the Mochi. However, his name was now too well 
known to miss out on the prestige gained by revealing that Mr. Tramp was 
actually P. Balakrishnan Menon. Using first person singular, he would take 
the point of view of an underprivileged person facing the daily drudge of 
living in the shanties that line the city streets. Drawing on his personal 
experiences from living a year in the streets of Kashmir, he empathetically 
described the feelings of the poor as the wealthy rushed by them as if they 
were inanimate objects. One particularly touching article was the story of a 
beggar’s son as he watched his mother die because there was no money to 
pay for medical care. 


THIS WE CALL A DAY BY MR. TRAMP 
Views from the Footpath/2™ in a series 
The Commonweal, Thursday, February 13, 1947 


It was the coldest of nights. After sleepless hours of waiting, the dawn at 
last grudgingly peeped out. From my corner under a wooden staircase, 
which leads to the tinkling sanctums of a prosperous bank, I came out. 
Numb with cold, slightly giddy with exhaustion and hunger, I stood on the 
open footpath watching the empty streets. All slept; the entire bazaar was 
ominously silent. Leaning against a cold concrete pillar, I remained gazing 
into the dimly lit void of the sky. 

What is the use of this existence? The only blood relation who I ever 
knew was my mother; she died a month back. It was good that she had died; 
she was suffering from her ancient stomachache and no hospital had ever 
accepted her. Yet she always believed that one day some doctor would take 
pity and admit her, so every day she visited the Government Hospital and 
patiently waited in a corner of its veranda. 

I well remember that day, for I had accompanied her. She sat in her 
usual corner. Then suddenly—that was the first time I had ever heard her 
complain—a painful cry burst out from her lips and she lay herself on the 
bare floor. Bending down on all fours, I tried to comfort her. She turned and 
rolled and twisted and bent in two. With set teeth she tried to suffer silently 
her agonizing pain. Her grip on my arms tightened; I was surprised to feel 
her strength. Then once more she cried, or rather she howled. 

The shrill dying cry brought out a furious compound-babu [assistant] 
and a wild doctor-Sahib [respected doctor]. Threateningly, they closed 
down upon us; I could make no excuse. But as soon as the Doctor-Sahib 
saw her, he softened. I allowed him to examine her. He pressed her belly: a 
crumbled, skinny, furrowed old belly. “Meri beita, meri beita,” [my son, 
my son] called my Ma. I again bent over her; her bony hands groped for 
me. Her futile eyes started vacantly. “Ma, Ma,” I softly called. No answer! 
Her hands fell heavily on the floor by her side. I felt alone, lost and stunned. 

Why didn’t she get any treatment? Why didn’t they save her? As though 
in answer to a host of similar questions that rose up in me, I heard the 
Doctor-Sahib telling the compound-babu: “Pity, we had no space. What 
else could we have done? What about the victims of the riots? Certainly 
they should be given preference, shouldn’t they?” 

“That is right, Sir,” conceded the babu. Then to console himself and his 
Sahib, he added, 

“What if a poor beggar woman dies? She has to die anyway. Even if we 
had admitted her, how could she have purchased the medicines she needed? 


What could we have done for her?” 

“Yes, what if a beggar woman dies?” When they both left, I looked into 
my mother’s face: “Do you want anything, Ma? How are you feeling now? 
Better?” Her glassy eyes stared and remained open. I closed them 
reverently. What am I to do with her body? I asked myself. Funerals and 
ceremonies are for the rich. We, the rabble and the stray animals, often die, 
but are left to be removed and disposed of by others. We don’t take care of 
the carcasses. Although we, no doubt, respect the dead, we can’t afford to 
honor dead bodies. 

I was heartened as I watched an innocent happiness beaming on my 
mother’s face. After all, she must he happier now then ever she was in this 
life, this wretched life, where you feel the poignancy of cold and the 
bitterness of hunger. Those twin burning tortures that dog at our heels 
wherever we may go, however hard we may strive! Leaving her still body 
there on the dusty, cold hospital veranda, I walked off. I don’t know what 
they did with her body. All I know is what the babus and the Sahibs did for 
her while she was living— which was precious nothing! Now that she is 
dead, why should I care? None of us do. We, the poor ignorant brutes. We, 
the citizens of the slums! 

Thus had my thoughts raced back as I stood on the footpath gazing at 
the void skies. I suppose the early morning hours have a bewitchery about 
them they can obliterate the present, arrest the flow of hopes for the future, 
and push you headlong into your blasted past. Nothing like the dawn or the 
dusk to take up dull reminiscences within the dead souls of a cursed lot who 
strive endlessly in penury, want and starvation; this especially so when all 
these happen for no obvious fault of the hapless suffers! 

For how long I stood there thus lost in my own thoughts, I don’t know. 
It was a loving hand on my shoulders that woke me up to the realities 
around me, to the cold morning, to the crowded traffic, to the hurrying 
pedestrians. “Why, you are hungry. Come on, I have something for you.” 
The lame Mohammed Aslam has a way of reading one’s thoughts and 
coming to everyone’s help at dire moments. He is a benefactor in this 
Republic of the Rabble. 

“Thank you very much.” I was really hungry. “Honestly, I never thought 
that I was so hungry,” I confessed as I rubbed my hands together after the 
third substantial roti. 


“Allah be merciful! Last night I didn’t sleep a bit. I was feeling that I 
was wrong in stealing a few handfuls of flour to make these rotis from that 
ration-shop of the lala [shopkeeper], as I found no one to share it with me, 
no one who was as much in need of it as I was yesterday. Now I am happy 
because I can share with you today,” explained Mohammed Aslam. 
(Though immoral ones, we too have our strict morals.) 

“But certainly nothing is wrong in stealing something to eat when one is 
hungry,” I consoled him. Aslam, leaning on his crutches raised his hand in a 
warning gesture. “Let us not discuss what is right and what is wrong. Leave 
it all for Allah to decide. Now both of us are no more hungry; let us go out.” 
We strolled into the bazaar roads. Leaving Aslam at his usual seat on the 
Meetaiwalla Street, I started for the city. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon I was still with my fellow sufferers, all 
of us hopefully expecting some odd job or other to come our way. None 
came to hire us... Or perhaps to say that is not to tell the entire truth. What 
happened was this: At about seven in the morning we were herded out by 
the agent of a rich contractor, hired at fourteen annas [nickels] per head, to 
move some bricks to the site of a new building that was under construction. 
We were at it for some three hours, until, at about ten o’ clock, the great 
contractor himself came. He saw us working, threw a fit, then called the 
manager and ordered him to dismiss us on the spot. We were accordingly 
turned out with one anna pay each. The Contractor Sahib insisted that, 
because of the distance the bricks were to be transferred, it was cheaper to 
engage a truck! But “Oh Mighty contractor Sahib,” what about us! 

Maybe the contractor was right in engaging the truck; how could we 
know? We are ever the ignorant. We know no calculations! However, we 
knew well one thing: that instead of getting a belly-full of grub, we 
ultimately got that day almost nothing. We were dismissed at 11 o’clock, 
and we knew that no one would hire us for the rest of the day. 

Dusk descended without a warning, as it does in the north during the 
winter. Shivering in body and soul, we silently lumbered along, a jogging 
caravan of desperadoes, disillusioned and sorely frustrated. On the way, we 
collected the blind, the ailing, the deformed and the diseased from their 
respective posts of duty. Some of them had earned a good number of copper 
coins. 

Those who earned fed the others; those who collected eatables, shared; 
those who came upon some discarded cloth pieces gave them away to those 


who needed them most. There is always a family feeling of oneness among 
us all. We are not mere Citizens of a Kingdom, but we are a well-knit, 
misery-bound community of strong men, patient and silent. 

Now we wait for the gaudy shop-windows to close, for the lalas to 
retire, for the streets to empty. By ten at night the commercial hum dies out. 
We, in small groups, enter our respective sheltered corners. There, the 
unsatisfied children cry and whimper; the disillusioned youth grumble and 
curse; the resigned elders pray and silently suffer. Only a negligible few 
seriously talk of revolt and riot, of looting and murder, of violence and 
vengeance. All of us are drunk by bedtime—some with country liquor, 
other with regrets and all of us equally with despair. 

Shivering in the cold we lay nestled together, a stinking mass of 
humanity, disinherited by society, condemned by the rich, neglected by the 
government, exiled from every respect that is due to Man. 


As we lie thus under our rags, this we call a DAY!! 
ok KOK O&K 


Chapter 3. Spiritual Practice Begins 


Each one of us is in the right atmosphere and environment for our 
evolution. Don’t try to be more intelligent than universal intelligence— 
Stay where you are and start opening! 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1972 


Menon’s innate compassion for his fellowman was quite evident in his 
journalism. But his sympathy was not only with the poor; his alert eye was 
carefully observing and measuring the benefits of the wealthy, fortunate 
few. As he watched their daily lives, he wondered if the economic 
improvement of the people was what was needed. With time he began to 
conclude that the wealthy, who had everything money could buy, exhibited 
neither happiness nor satisfaction with their lives. 

With the combination of his journalist credentials, an extroverted 
personality and skill on the tennis court, he was soon able to accomplish his 
goal of entrance into the social world of the privileged wealthy. The 
occasion was a grand ball in one of the Delhi palaces with all the dignitaries 
of government and magnates of business on the guest list. That evening, his 
previous peripheral suspicions were confirmed. He observed firsthand the 
“good life.” That experience was one that would direct his future course. He 
later described the impact of that event. 


A roaring welter of unnatural values! Impossible behaviors! Sick and 
suffering was this generation of hollow, lifeless creatures in the hustle 
and bustle within those stuffy palace walls. In their studied smiles 
were dormant tears; in their insincere, made-to-order laughter were 
sighs of voiceless, deep regrets. Their heartless love concealed stormy 
hatreds, grudging sympathies and poisonous rivalries. Each suffered 
and contributed lavishly to the suffering of others. 

This was sufficient for Mr. Balakrishnan Menon. At that ball, he 
saw what a godless animal life could be, even at the level that most 
considered to be the best. He decided on the very first day of gate 
crashing into this ‘Palace of Life’ to quit it for good. Beyond the 
palace walls lay uncharted deserts of the unknown. To walk out of life 
is easy; no questions are asked upon departing at the gate. No lies 
need be told, for no one bothers to notice. But Menon had to answer 
his own questions—To whither, ye miserable stranger? He decided to 


seek for himself the lonely path of the Divine Life that promises to 
lead all pilgrims to the brilliant Domain of Perfection. This path 
might perhaps make life worth living. If this other be life, there was 
certainly nothing to lose! 


On that day this lone traveler, equipped with courage, determination and 
intelligence, started forth on a course that would set an example for those 
whom he would some day teach—spiritual practices are to be done in the 
exact setting in which the seeker finds himself or herself. He later described 
the changes in his activities during this period: 


The mantra [sacred word or phrase] that he had repeated as a child came 
back to Menon. He took it up again, not in a spirit of defeatism, but with 
the refreshing realization that he was mere pilgrim on an unknown path. 
He must discover for himself the turns on the route and the charms of the 
destination. He did not know at that time just what the goal was, or 
where the path of spiritual practices would lead. But it was consolation 
enough, and sufficient encouragement for Menon to recognize the simple 
fact that the path of the Divine Life was not running parallel to the tarred 
roads leading to the deceptive Palace of Life. 

For three years Menon secretly pursued a life of strict spiritual 
practices, while remaining in the very mainstream of life, always noisy 
with its gruesome agitation. He was never idle: he reacted to every 
solution, suggested plan, discussed scheme and manifesto; each social, 
national, international and one-world program. Those in power devised 
ideologies to excuse their barbarous selfishness, discovered engines of 
cruelty to crush their fellow beings, perfected their arguments to torture 
the poor, enunciated laws to tyrannize over the weak and honest. They 
maneuvered a revolution to bring about [] not happiness to many [] but 
power to the few. 


Soon after his resolution to pursue philosophical studies, he had the 
opportunity to move in with an uncle, V. K. Govinda Menon, and his son, 
B. Gopinath, who had come to Delhi for an extended stay to transact some 
business. He enjoyed their company and found that with fewer expenses he 
was able to spend less time writing to earn a living and more time reading. 
His uncle recalled that Balan would often be found curled up with a book. 


His first endeavor was an intense study of philosophy, mainly European 
thought. Hoping for some insight to disperse his doubts about life, he pored 
over the books for months. Yet, dry philosophy gave little compensation to 
one burning for firsthand experience. The words spoke not to the desire 
roaring in his heart, demanding expression in his own experience. 

However, his personal studies did not keep him away from the world 
with which he continued to interact in his daily social encounters. Each 
evening, he, Gopinath and Sivadasa (a cousin of Gopinath’s) would head 
for the local club to discuss the current events. 

“He was completely out of the ordinary. No obligations to anyone, he 
was a real gentleman-at-large. He was meticulous and careful in his actions. 
He was also very conscious of his appearance and would always remember 
to arrange his coat and trousers as he sat down, so as not to wrinkle them,” 
his cousin described the Menon of those days. “He paid careful attention to 
whatever he did and succeeded in every endeavor.” 

These daily meetings continued to be a major source of information to 
follow up for his newspaper articles, so that he could spend the majority of 
his hours in pursuit of his spiritual and philosophical interests. 


The uniqueness of the Eternal Truth (Sanathana Dharma) of the Vedas 
is that in Bharata there are great messengers born each century to interpret 
the ancient scriptures according to the needs of that particular era. The 
truths and values remain eternally the same, but the manner in which they 
are lived changed in the context of the current social pressures, economic 
necessities and individual life-styles. These sages lead an exemplary life 
and take on a one-pointed mission to guide others in their spiritual 
evolution. They have discovered the truth of the spiritual goals described in 
the scriptures and give out their message to their generation in light of these 
two sources: their own personal illumination and the authority of the 
scriptures. Only a person with both of these qualifications is considered to 
be a true teacher. This tradition assures the continuation of the authority of 
the original scriptures as well as a living example of the possibility of 
human achievement of the divine goals indicated in the scriptures. 

The first half of the twentieth century had been kind to Bharata in this 
respect. It was as if the needs of those years of crisis brought forth an extra 
allotment of these teachers. They gave spiritual guidance to the people of 
Bharata as the motherland endured the labor pangs into the birth of a nation 
with a name bestowed by foreign invaders, India. Swami Vivekananda, 


Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Swami Sivananda, Swami Ram Tirtha, Sri 
Aurobindo and Ramana Maharshi had achieved such recognition that they 
were known in Europe and the United States. Three of them had also been 
active in India’s demand for freedom from the British. These holy men were 
well known since they spoke English and came in contact with large 
numbers of people. However, there were many others who lived quietly in 
their little huts in the forests giving guidance to those who searched them 
out. 

It was at the crucial moment when it seemed that his questions about 
life were not answerable, though thundering louder then ever, that Menon 
turned to the words of these great saints. Truth cannot be disguised to a 
sincere seeker. When discovered, it is as if an inner light flashes; it is 
immediately known to be the truth that one is seeking. Now Menon had 
some guidance and direction for his effort. He devoured the books written 
by and about these great sages. In the end, he found the answers to his 
questions from his own countrymen. 

There were no notable changes in his external life as he continued to 
keep his inner life to himself. However, he did question his Uncle Govinda 
and was able to learn something about the Hindu religion from this devout 
man, who was a scholar of the scriptures. Many Indians of the older 
generation, particularly from the South, where the political turmoil had 
been of less consequence than in the North, had upheld the traditional 
religious practices. The uncle also knew of Ramana Maharshi and explained 
to his inquiring nephew the fame and greatness of this simple, devout sage 
who had left Menon with a memory that he could never quite forget. 

This sage resides at Arunachala, a mountain peak of less than 3,000 
feet, but visible for miles as it rises up from the flat plains of southeast 
India. This was an area of India, like the majority of the rural region that 
had been untouched by the influence of the British. Old India remained as it 
always had been: peaceful villages adorned with a small temple dome, 
dusty dirt roads across green fields, mud huts of poor peasants, washermen 
pounding cloths in the ponds, crows circling overhead, scorching summer 
sun, monsoon floods. 


Swami Chinmayananda describes his first visit to Arunachala 


It was the summer season, about 1936, when I was a student at St. Thomas 
College in Trichur. That year the Southern Railroad offered a student pass. 


For some nominal fee one could travel on any train in southern India during 
the vacation period. I just took off. I had no destination, no schedule—I 
would just pick a town that interested me, get off the train, explore, and talk 
to people, then when I was inclined I would get on the next train passing 
through. It didn’t matter what direction it was headed. I was just enjoying 
seeing a big chunk of my homeland and talking to people. I was young, 
about twenty years old, and very curious to see how others thought and 
lived. 

As Thad always lived in Cochin with its lush forests and fields, it was a 
shocking contrast to see the poor people eking out a livelihood in the desert 
areas. Once when we were passing through one of these desolate regions, a 
barren, red mountain loomed in the distance. Suddenly all the people in the 
coach jumped up and ran to one side of the train, looking in that direction. 
When I asked what was going on, I was told that this was the famous 
Arunachala Hill, mentioned in the Puranas [Hindu epics] as the center of 
the universe. I was further informed that a great sage now lived at its base. 
Observing all this enthusiasm, I, of course, was quite curious and thought it 
should be an interesting phenomenon to investigate. So, I got off the train at 
the next stop and began inquiring the directions to the hermitage of this 
supposedly great man. 

It was really quite far from the train station, especially by foot power, 
but I plodded along in that burning, bright sun of Tamil Nadu. I asked 
directions along the way until I finally arrived at a large thatched hut that 
served as a meeting hall. It was just about noon and the sun of June [India’s 
hottest month] was nearly unbearable, so upon entering that dim room I was 
momentarily blinded. As my eyes began to adjust, I made out shapes of 
people sitting, all facing in the same direction. So I made my way up to the 
front where I noticed that there was a kind of low platform. Seeing some 
space over to the side of it, I sat down to await whatever it was that 
everyone else was waiting for. 

As I was sitting, feeling the relief of being out of that blistering heat, I 
looked up and noted to my surprisethat there was a human form on the 
platform. When my eyes adjusted to the dim light, I discerned the form of a 
human body stretched out with his feet in my direction. My eyes began to 
slowly scan the body starting at the feet, part by part: his legs, his hips (he 
wore only a simple loin cloth), his chest, his arms. He had one forearm up 
and was resting his head in that hand. As my eyes traveled up, they finally 


reached his face, then the area of his eyes. They were closed; he seemed to 
be sleeping. But just at the moment my eyes focused on his eyes, his eyes 
suddenly popped open and he looked straight into mine. I knew, in that one 
moment, with that one look that he knew everything about me [] even 
things that I did not know myself. I sat there transfixed as if seeing my 
whole life go up in a wave. Then he quietly closed his eyes again. I 
continued to sit there for a short time; I really don’t know for how long. 

When I was again aware of my body and surroundings, I forced myself 
to get up, wondering what had happened. I shook my head to clear my 
thinking—‘Nothing has happened to me,’ I rationalized. ‘This man is a 
hypnotist.’ 
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Later, while talking with his uncle in Delhi, Menon realized that he had 
been a fool not to value this experience of being in the presence of a man of 
wisdom. Something had “happened,” but his mind had not been pure 
enough to grasp its significance. Rationalizations and doubts had come in to 
cover over the impact of this encounter with a true master. 

Through his reading and study, questions kept tugging at Menon’s mind. 
Was there any truth to what the Hindu sages were saying? If they were 
really concerned about mankind, why weren’t they down there with him 
trying to improve the society in which man was destined to live? How could 
they justify their retired life along the holy rivers and in the sacred 
mountains when Bharata was suffering under the distress of centuries of 
foreign domination? If the scriptures that the sages carefully preserved were 
not of any use to man in his struggle to meet his everyday life and improve 
its conditions, should not the scriptures be thrown out and a new system be 
devised? Haunted by such doubts and confusion, at last Menon determined 
that he would set out for the Himalayas to find the answers to these 
questions for himself. 

It was at this time that another change came into his life. His uncle and 
cousin had completed their business in Delhi and were moving back to 
Cochin, leaving Menon without a home. This was an opportune moment for 
him to make a move; he was ready for seclusion. He rented a small room in 
a boarding house where he could have complete privacy for his study, 
contemplation and meditation. 


As the men said their good-byes, Menon confided in his uncle, “I am 
going to the Himalayas to see what those holy men really do. I’m going to 
get the inside story!” 


Chapter 4. The Sage, Swami Sivananda 


Swami Sivananda is a name to be remembered not only for his own spiritual 
achievements, but also for the approach he has been advocating to 
stimulate the modern man’s eagerness to learn and practice the great 
Vedantic teachings. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1947 


Swami Sivananda was born in September 1887, as Kuppuswamii Iyer, in 
rural Tamil Nadu. A typical southern village, it was surrounded by green 
rice fields and mango groves. His family had a long tradition of 
scholarliness and saintliness. The young Kuppu enjoyed the advantages of 
both a religious home and material comforts, for even though his father, Sri 
P.S. Vengu Iyer, was a Brahman priest, he worked for a salary as a revenue 
official. Mr. Iyer was respected as a saintly person, who dealt kindly and 
fairly with his friends, family and neighbors, as well as the gods, for he 
performed the rituals proscribed for Brahmans in his home daily. These 
religious values were to guide the son Kuppu throughout his life. 

During his school years in an English medium school, funded by the 
local raja, he excelled in both sports and academics. Self-assured, 
extroverted and friendly, he was a favorite among the students and teachers 
alike. His passion for gymnastics was so great that he would get up as early 
as 3:00 a.m. After carefully arranging the bed covers, so that he would not 
be missed, he would hurry to the empty gym so that he could use all the 
equipment. His scholastic achievements merited him entrance into a strict 
Jesuit college. There he imbibed a thorough knowledge of the Bible, and a 
fascination for Christ and the Christian mystics. 

His outgoing personality was always turned toward others, whether 
helping them with schoolwork, solving personal problems or arbitrating a 
quarrel. Therefore, it was no surprise when he chose the service-oriented 
career of medicine. His medical studies began at the Tanjore Medical 
Institute in 1905, but were interrupted by an urgent letter. His father had 
died suddenly and his mother had fallen ill. 

Kuppu hurried home to console and care for his mother, and to face a 
new problem—economic. The family finances had been dependent on the 
regular income of his father. Without these funds, Kuppu had to come up 
with a source of income to support his mother and himself. Determined to 
remain with his ailing mother, he came up with the solution: he would start 


a medical journal right there in his home. Ambrosia included results of the 
latest medical research as well as articles of general interest to the public. 
He was editor, manager, distributor and chief contributor, although he 
masked this fact by assigning various pseudonyms to many of the articles 
that he wrote, thereby making it appear as if the journal had a regular 
contributing staff. 

He took advantage of this break from his formal scholastic studies to 
pursue his personal interests of philosophy and religion, both Hindu and 
Christian. With the required subjects at the university, he had found too 
little time to study these subjects in depth. Putting into practice what he 
read in the books, he began a daily routine of yoga postures, breathing 
exercises and meditation, using both Hindu and Christian [Catholic] 
meditation techniques. 

Reputed for its reliable information, Ambrosia was well accepted by the 
medical community; however, the distribution remained small. Finally, 
Kuppu Iyer was forced to seek additional income and took a position at a 
pharmacy in Madras. Soon after, he learned of a job opportunity in British 
Malaya (a part of modern Malaysia) as the manager of a hospital 
maintained by a large rubber plantation that employed many indentured 
Indian workers. There he could obtain his training as an intern and complete 
his medical education. Overruling the protests from his family, he chose his 
own path for he realized that selfless service to mankind was, in his own 
words, “the most potent weapon to thin out the ego.” He accepted the job in 
Malaya and boarded the ship for the journey. 

After completing his internship and examinations in that country, he 
moved from a managerial position at the hospital to the medical staff as a 
full-time doctor. Dr. Iyer’s attitude of helping others without thought of 
personal gain endeared him to all his superiors and colleagues. He was a 
favorite among the patients who joined this young, devout doctor as he led 
them in a prayer meeting each Friday. His generosity was well known to all; 
he personally financed the medical care of some of the poor patients and 
was known to distribute coins among the patients, so that they could afford 
a book or candy. A nutritious meal was assured for anyone at his home— 
whether friend, beggar or stray dog. 

After several years, Dr. Iyer moved to a larger hospital outside of 
Singapore, which gradually increased his fame and financial security. There 
he published his first medical books and continued his numerous 


contributions to medical journals. He was a man of tremendous energy and 
easily found time from his busy routine to continue his spiritual disciplines. 
Each day he rose by 4:00 a.m. for yoga and meditation, even when hospital 
duties had kept him up until midnight. Through these years, his mind was 
becoming calmer and purer, thus the joy of his relation to the Lord 
increased as he served, prayed, meditated and sang the devotional hymns 
that he loved so well. 

His daily observations of poverty and sickness taught him an acute 
lesson about life. He described his feelings at that time: 


People are sick physically and mentally. To some, life is but a lingering 
death; to some, death is more welcome than life. Some lead a miserable 
life, unable to face death; some invite death by suicide, unable to face 
life. An aspiration began to grow within me that, if God had not made 
this world merely as a hell for hexed people to be thrown in to suffer, 
and, if there is (as I intuitively felt there should be) something other than 
this misery and this helpless existence, I must know and experience it. 


His longing to learn more of the true purpose of life brought a poor, 
very ill, swami to his door one day. The holy man was impressed by the 
capacity for caring and devotion of Dr. Iyer. The young man took advantage 
of the opportunity to discuss spiritual themes as soon as the patient’s health 
returned. Observing the seeker’s ardent desire for true knowledge, the 
Swami gave him his one possession, a text of Vedanta, a philosophical 
treatise on the nature of Life. Reading the truths in this book, Dr. Iyer began 
to feel an overwhelming desire to devote himself totally to spiritual 
pursuits. 

“The positive aspects of this earthly life and the real purpose of this life 
were made apparent—this drew me from Malaya to Himalaya,” Dr. Iyer 
disclosed. 

Therefore in 1923 after ten years of service in the two hospitals, the 
decision was made. He left no task unfinished; his life in the world was 
complete. He packed up the barest necessities and returned to his homeland. 
Back in India, his pilgrimage began in Varanasi [Benares], long revered as 
holy ground both as a residence and meeting place of many holy men 
through the centuries. 

Although today Varanasi remains a center for scholarly scriptural study, 
the bustle of commerce has sent the present-day saints to higher altitudes. 


However, in 1923, it was still possible to meet holy men and learned 
swamis passing along the banks of the Ganga. From Varanasi, Dr. Iyer 
traveled to other noted places of spiritual pilgrimage. He lived a life of 
complete renunciation, which meant having only one set of clothes, taking a 
daily bath in the Ganga, and eating only begged food; a difficult practice for 
one accustomed to doing all the giving. Slowly, he made his way to 
Rishikesh, where he received the formal renunciation vows from Swami 
Vishnudevananda, the head of the esteemed Kailasa Ashram. 

The new swami was given the name Swami Sivananda Saraswati and a 
set of saffron-colored clothes. His daily life changed little, for he continued 
to live a simple life, so that he could spend all of his waking hours in 
constant contemplation on the truths of the scriptures. The essence in them 
was gradually transformed from the precepts of intellectual knowledge into 
his own personal experience of direct knowledge during the years of his 
wanderings. 


By 1930, the depth of his realization was apparent by his blissful 
countenance, serene composure and divine utterances. His love and 
compassion for mankind compelled him to begin teaching others. Soon a 
group of disciples gathered around him to reap the benefits of hearing the 
Eternal Truth (Sanathana Dharma) from one who knew it firsthand. 

“T have begun to roar like a lion of Vedanta,” he confided to a friend, for the 
depth of his words surprised even him. 

Around 1934, he and a few followers established a small ashram, 
Ananda Kutir (Cottage of Bliss), on the banks of the Ganga at Rishikesh. 
They also started a small charity hospital to serve the poor and to provide 
medical service to the many itinerant swamis. Throughout his wanderings, 
Swami Sivananda had been caring for any sick, ailing swami whom he 
happened to meet. Their sufferings from malnutrition, fever and dysentery 
had been unbearable for him, yet he could do little to aid them with his 
limited resources. At Ananda Kutir the swamis would have a free hospital, 
so they could receive proper care. 

As years passed the ashram and its operations expanded, a non-profit 
trust organization was founded, named Divine Life Society. An herbal- 
medicine pharmacy, a printing press, cottages for new disciples and visitors 
—year by year, new structures were added to accommodate the expansion 
of the charitable work. The Divine Life magazine was published; funds 
came for a free kitchen for the swamis in the area; the hospital was 


expanded. People from the plains of India were generously supporting the 
activities at the “Cottage of Bliss.” 

Swami Sivananda felt that practices such as devotional singing and 
meditation sped up spiritual evolution. Not only did he lead the daily 
services at Ananda Kutir, but also, during the 1930s, he traveled throughout 
the northern regions from Kashmir to Calcutta giving lectures and singing 
bhajans (devotional songs). Wherever he traveled he organized centers to 
perpetuate spiritual practices in the region. 

In his autobiography, he declared, “I want my disciples to be like myself 
in applying themselves in an all-round manner to the propagation of the 
Lord’s message, the development of divine qualities in themselves and their 
inculcation in others.” 

In preparing for the task, he advised one of them: 


Wherever you go, give, distribute, and disseminate your ideas, mottos 
and ideals. Broadcast your spiritual feelings. Share with others. Always 
give, give, give. Give all. Ask nothing. The present work you do is a 
greater Yoga than the impotent, so-called meditation—sleeping and 
building of [dream] castles combined—done by Vedantins of the present 
day. This work is a great yagna or sacrifice. Work like a lion. Roar like a 
lion 


Swami Sivananda, Lion of Vedanta 


In 1950 the dynamic teacher completed a tour of India and Ceylon to 
disperse the spiritual values of Hinduism. He visited all the important cities 
where he gave talks on spiritual practices and led singing of bhajans. After 
listening to his melodious, devotion-filled voice, many in the audience were 
filled with such joy that they joined with him in dancing in ecstasy. 


It was to this hive of spiritual and charitable activities that the journalist 
Mr. P. Balakrishnan Menon of the National Herald headed, armed with a 
pen, pad of paper and an inquiring mind. 


[Note: Complied from information in the Autobiography of Swami 
Sivananda and other sources published by the Divine Life Society, Yoga- 
Vedanta Forest Press, P.O. Sivanandanagar, Dt. Teri-Garhwal, U.P., 
Himalayas, India. | 


Chapter 5. Meeting the Sage 


Serve, Love, Purify, Meditate, Realize and Be Free—Practice of these 
became my life. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1947 


It was the summer season of 1947 when Mr. Menon at last set out for 
Rishikesh. “I am going to find out how those holy men are keeping up the 
bluff! I am prepared to expose the whole racket,” he declared to his friends. 

Menon planned to conduct his interviews with the critical mind of a 
journalist, yet he knew he was seeking more than he admitted to others. At 
that point the true question in his mind was whether it was possible to find 
peace and tranquility by going to an ashram and leading a spiritual life. And 
he wasn’t even sure what a “spiritual life’ meant, but he was determined to 
find out. 


Rishikesh was the most likely place to find a person of wisdom. 
Situated at the base of the Himalayas where the Ganga broadens into a 
smooth river after its tumultuous journey from the high altitudes of snow- 
capped peaks, Rishikesh was named for an ancient seer (rishi), who became 
master of himself—achieved enlightenment—at this spot. Through the 
centuries, many saints, swamis and ascetics who traveled through the 
Himalayan ranges, have frequented it. It had once been a primeval forest of 
pines, cedars and bamboos, interlaced and decorated with many varieties of 
flowering and fruit-bearing vines. Elephants, bears and tigers were found 
there in abundant numbers, but the tooting of cars and the whistling of 
trains had replaced the cries of wild animals as they gradually retreated to 
more remote safety. Only the mischievous monkeys and a few strutting 
peacock remained as reminders of its primeval past. 


Ananda Kutir on the banks of the Ganga in Rishikesh 


After the twenty-four hour train ride from Delhi, Menon set out 
immediately on the one-mile trek along the north bank of the Ganga to the 
ashram of Swami Sivananda. Upon reaching the grounds, he encountered 
several of the Swami’s disciples. He introduced himself and explained that 
he had come up from Delhi to meet an authentic sage in person and to see 
what life in an ashram was like. Menon was kindly received, given the 
customary cup of tea, and then the disciples made arrangements for his 
lodging in the guest hostel. An ashram was considered to be the home of the 
Swami and any visitor to it was treated as his personal guest. 

After disposing of his luggage in the small, sparsely furnished room, 
Menon was conversing with a group of residents in the shade of a spreading 
mango tree when Swami Sivananda approached them from the rear. It was 
about noon and he was walking from his office to his personal cottage 
where he would eat and rest. As was customary, everyone rose and greeted 
him, as did Menon. He recognized the Swami immediately as he had seen 
his photograph in various publications. One in the group introduced Mr. 
Menon and mentioned to the Swami that he had just arrived as a guest. 
Swami Sivananda greeted him and asked him a few personal questions. 
Menon explained that he was a journalist from Delhi and had come up to 
see the land of the holy sages, as he had never had the opportunity to see 
this area that figured so prominently in the spiritual history of India. 
Continuing, he added that he intended to write a story on the area and had 
read some of the Swami’s works; for this reason, he had come specifically 
to Ananda Kutir. 

Swami Sivananda asked Menon how long he would be staying. Menon 
replied that he could probably collect the information he needed in a day or 
two. “What’s your hurry? You should take your time and satisfy yourself 
that you see everything. Stay at least a few days; anyway, you are welcome 
to stay as long as you like.” 

Menon soon observed that this Swami was no hermit sitting in the 
retirement of meditation; he was busy seven days a week without holidays 
or vacations. His daily routine included correspondence with spiritual 
seekers around the world, writing articles and books on religious subjects, 
receiving guests at the ashram and managing the hospital. In addition, he 
would sit in the main hall each evening with his disciples and guests to 
answer their spiritual questions and doubts, then conduct an evening service 
of singing devotional hymns, followed by a discourse on a spiritual text. In 


spite of his busy schedule, he would often take tea to a visiting swami, or 
carry fruit and candies to the hospital for the patients. He was the humblest 
of men; there was no job too small for him and no day too short to complete 
his work, yet he always exuded a dynamic peace through all his activities. 

Finding Swami Sivananda such a kind and generous, as well as a godly, 
person, Menon was quite inspired and gradually extended his stay to several 
days, then a few more. The days grew into weeks; the weeks into a month. 
During this period, Swami Sivananda would now and again prod him, 
saying, “God has blessed you with such intelligence; why don’t you use it 
to analyze and see that the worldly life is only misery. Observe. Think about 
the life you are living down in the plains. Then draw your own conclusion!” 

There was little doubt in the eyes of Swami Sivananda’s disciples that 
this Balakrishnan Menon was receiving special attention from the Swami, 
and they could not see why. There did not appear to be a spiritual bone in 
Menon’s body—he was an extrovert, always on the move, forever talking, 
constantly drilling everyone as the reporter that he was. They never saw 
him in meditative mood; instead, his main interest seemed to be his ever- 
present cigarette and a cup of tea. Of course, there were no complaints 
when he treated them to a cup at the local tea shop. Yet, they did admit that 
he had those big, bulging yogic eyes and extra long arms, which are both 
considered outward signs of a great yogi of supernatural powers in a 
previous birth. 

“There must be some spiritual tendencies from previous lives. If our 
Swami is interested in Menon, it is definitely the result of karma phala 
[fruit of past actions],” they concluded as they watched Menon trudge to the 
train station for his return to Delhi. 


September 8, 1947 was the Diamond Jubilee Birthday of Swami 
Sivananda. This particular birthday, the sixtieth, is always honored by 
special celebrations. Sixty is the number of years it took a certain comet 
known in ancient times to complete its cycle; therefore, this number is 
considered to have a special significance in an individual’s life cycle. For 
the completion of Swami Sivananda’s sixtieth year, there was to be a big 
celebration at Ananda Kutir. Devotees were to arrive from all over India to 
join in the tribute. 

To commemorate the occasion, a souvenir book was to be released. This 
book would include some articles on the Swami’s life and projects as well 
as various spiritual subjects. The disciples and devotees would write the 


material, but there was no one at Ananda Kutir who was qualified to take on 
the arduous task of editing it. Then Swami Sivananda’s secretary, Mr. 
Sridhar Rao came up with the solution. [Mr. Rao was later initiated as 
Swami Chidananda and became the President of Divine Life Society in 
1963 at the passing of Swami Sivananda.] He recommended that they send 
a request to the journalist in Delhi who had recently visited the ashram. He 
would surely be willing to help and be able do a professional job. 

Throughout his life Balakrishnan Menon had been lean and wiry. 
However, when he arrived at the ashram to start editing the commemorative 
book, everyone was shocked—he was nothing but skin and bones. Rumors 
spread that he had fasted for forty days. Menon ignored the indirect 
allusions to the fasting, and no one felt it proper to ask him directly for 
information that he didn’t volunteer. In spite of his appearance, everyone 
observed that he was as alert and active as ever; so they concluded his 
emaciated look was from fasting, not from illness. “Certainly his chain 
smoking and heavy tea drinking habits are not daunted,” they critically 
observed. 

During the day, Mr. Menon worked on the editing of the articles for the 
commemorative book. Mornings and evenings, he joined the resident 
disciples in the daily routine of the ashram, as did all of the guests. Days 
followed a general schedule: a 4:00 a.m. bath in the cold waters of the 
Ganga, meditation, then breakfast, assigned tasks or study, lunch, rest, study 
and the evening service. 

The editing of the souvenir book was soon completed, but with some 
objections. Mr. Menon had ruthlessly cut the articles, even some that 
important persons had written. Swami Sivananda feared they might be 
offended. Menon stood his ground. He assured the Swami that the essence 
of the articles had remained, and that the message was even clearer when 
the extraneous material was removed. In the end, all the articles stood as 
edited. 

When the celebration day arrived, everyone was in an especially festive 
mood. They were not only commemorating the Swami’s birth, but also the 
birth of a free India. The transfer from the British had occurred the previous 
month on August 15. Everyone was very optimistic; they were free after a 
long, hard struggle of twenty-seven grueling years since Indians had 
officially declared their independence in 1930. There had been tens of 
thousands of martyrs to the cause, but the days of poverty, prison and 


submission were believed to be over. India could now enter the Industrial 
Age after decades when they were not allowed to even weave cloth, much 
less build a car or railroad. 

Menon stayed on to participate in the celebration and to continue with 
his own program of studies. At one evening service, always a rather 
informal, spontaneous event, Mr. Rao gave a talk on a spiritual topic. Then 
out of the blue Swami Sivananda called on Mr. Menon to get up and speak. 

“Me? What will I talk about? I don’t know this spiritual subject like 
you. Isn’t that why I am here?” queried Menon, hesitant to put the ideas he 
had been reading into words. 

“So talk on anything, something you do know about—your trip up to 
Rishikesh!” the Swami persisted. 

“Well, I came up from Delhi,” Menon began. His mind flashed back to 
the villages, the wide plains of wheat racing by the train window, but there 
was nothing distinctive about that. He simply could not continue. This was 
one of the rare occasions that Mr. Menon was at a loss for words. 

At last Swami Sivananda interrupted the silence, “It’s okay—you’ ll get 
another chance.” 

The service continued on with the uplifting chanting of the Lord’s 
name: OM namah Sivaya. Menon smiled inwardly as he listened to the 
words of his childhood mantra. 

“What is this? An M.A., a successful journalist, not able to give a short, 
impromptu discourse,” Swami Sivananda commented as he stopped Menon 
on the way out of the hall. “You had better prepare yourself for tomorrow 
evening’s meetings as I’m sure to call on you again.” 

Then he started for his cottage, but turned back, “Say, why don’t you 
take the theme of shreyas and preyas as your first topic.” 


The following day Menon researched the suggested theme. After some 
time of contemplation on the subject, he carefully wrote out his thoughts. 
Then an elder swami volunteered to check over the ideas to make sure he 
had caught the import of the concepts. That evening Mr. Menon gave his 
first spiritual discourse. 

The subject was one that has puzzled many keen observers of life: Why 
is it that man knowing good from bad, and, even desiring to do good, still 
does what he considers bad and even harmful to himself or others. The 
discourse on the path of the sensually pleasant (preyas) versus the path of 
the morally good (shreyas) probably would not qualify as his most brilliant, 


but with it, Swami Sivananda launched Mr. P. Balakrishnan Menon on a 
lifework of giving spiritual discourses. 

The Swami continued to call on Menon to give a short talk from time to 
time. So he spent a portion of each day studying and reviewing a particular 
spiritual topic, then carefully assimilating the ideas into a clear, succinct 
presentation. Swami Maunananda would then go over his notes to clarify or 
elaborate on some of the points. To the Swami’s surprise, often Menon did 
not use his suggestions, but would leave the talks in their original form. 
Menon felt that it was better to use the ideas of his own reflection and 
contemplation, even if they were not yet totally correct, than to blindly 
imitate someone else’s words. 


Mr. Menon studying at Ananda Kutir 


When the Swami questioned him about forgetting to use his comments, 
Menon would simply say, “Oh, these people at the meeting won’t know the 
difference anyway. There are no secrets in an ashram, so the gossip 
circulated, “Menon thinks he knows more than the swamis!” 

Menon later commented on those visits to Ananda Kutir: 


At first I was mechanically imitating the routine to look like a serious 
seeker, for these were the things they believed any serious seeker must 
do—although I was not convinced. I took the Ganga bath with them at 
dawn, attended the evening service, chanted the hymns, worked at the 
ashram chores, helped in the office and served the elder swamis—in 
short, served as an obliging errand boy for all. Throughout the day, I 
consumed the books from the extensive library. At night there was no 
light since the ashram was not electrified yet. In the darkness—through 
the long nights—lI had time to rethink what I had read during the day. 


Swami Sivananda was a model swami, but there were other swamis to 
observe. On the day of Swami Sivananda’s birthday, a huge crowd gathered 
to celebrate and partake of a special feast. As a resident, even though a 


temporary one, Menon helped to serve the food. The dessert was laddhu 
(sweet combination of sugar, spices and yellow dal, rolled into a two-inch 
ball), so plentiful that they were served in buckets. The servers went around 
several times passing out two or three to each swami. Then one swami 
signaled for more, then more, then again for another one. Menon estimated 
that the count for the glutton was at least a dozen laddhus. If the swami had 
no self-control, Menon would provide it; he pretended that he did not see 
the swami’s signal for more. 

On another occasion when he was walking along the Ganga along side 
the ashram, a Swami who maintained silence as a spiritual discipline 
signaled to him. After five minutes of signaling and deciphering, Menon 
finally figured out that what the man wanted was a cup of tea. Menon then 
purchased it for him, but not without a mental comment: What a stupid 
waste of time. In ten seconds, he could have simply told me what he wanted. 
How can one consider this nonsense spiritual? Menon lamented these 
practices as he continued down the path that runs along the river. 

He silently made these observations and persisted with his own study. 
He was clearly seeing the value of moving the thoughts and contemplation 
from the misty regions of the head into concrete words to explain to others 
during the evening services. In the process his understanding of spiritual 
concepts and ideas was getting clearer and clearer. 

Yet he remained silent when Swami Sivananda again suggested, “God 
blessed you with such intelligence, why don’t you use it for Him? You can 
join us—become a swami like us! Keep this idea in mind, even as you 
continue with your life out in the world.” 

After three months of ashram life, Menon returned to Delhi. He picked 
up his daily life and career as he had left them. From all external 
appearances life went on as usual. As he explained: 


These trips to Rishikesh did not have too much of an effect on my 
actions. It was my thoughts and ideas, my concepts and visions, my 
values and principles that were changing in the relentless logic of the 
great books of Hinduism. So whether I was in Delhi or in Rishikesh the 
place did not change my daily thought-life as I took up whatever actions 
there were to be done. I remained active with my work and with running 
from Delhi to Rishikesh, but these physical movements were perhaps my 
mind’s attempts to run away from its own growing conviction that I had 
wasted my life up until then. 


When he left Ananda Kutir, he carried a bundle of books from the 
Divine Life printing press, all written by Swami Sivananda. Many were 
verse-by-verse commentaries on the various scriptures of Vedanta; others 
were transcripts of his public lectures, discussions and talks, which had 
been given on Indian radio. The Swami’s personal spiritual insight lent 
inspiration as well as practical application to these ancient teachings of the 
spiritual giants of India. Educated in British-styled schools and in a 
Christian college, Swami Sivananda both lectured and wrote in English, so 
none of his knowledge was lost or misinterpreted through translation into 
English from an Indian language. To date, all of his commentaries and 
original works remain among the most respected by Hindu religious 
authorities. 


At this time a new subject entered into Menon’s newspaper articles— 
reviews of books dealing with spiritual matters. Although religious terms 
and concepts had been appearing in his articles for several years, he now 
made public this personal interest. 

Reviews of books from the Forest Press at Ananda Kutir were included 
in the National Herald and Champion Magazine. Of Swami Sivananda’s 
Light Fountain, he commented, “Although the title may be a bit far-fetched, 
the volume is an interesting study of a St. Francis-like saint of the 
Himalayas, who is doing yeoman service for the revival of spirituality in 
India and abroad.” Reviewing The Philosophy and Teachings of Swami 
Sivananda Saraswati, he praises the Swami’s “happy combination of theory 
and practical tips.” Further, “his use of many apt illustrations drawn from 
ordinary life hits so close to home that even a casual perusal brings out the 
entire significance, alive and palpitating.” He continues in the article: 


The striking feature in this Swami’s works seems to be his almost 
contagious self-confidence and convincing methods. He proves to be one 
who has not only studied and commented on the Prasthana Treya [The 
three principal scriptures of Vedanta: Brahma(n) Sutras, the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad Gita], which form the rock-bottom foundation of all 
of the many Hindu philosophic schools, but has actually lived them to a 
degree of perfection not yet known to have been achieved by any except 
the ancient seers and sages who have now become mere mythological 
characters to us. It reads as though it were a volume that has come out of 


the pen of one who has just stepped out from among those perfect 
masters of our classical Sanskrit poets. 


Menon’s book reviews also included several selections from the 
Aurobindo Ashram. In 1910 after imprisonment by the British government 
with the charge of “advocating terrorism and violence,” Sri Aurobindo 
Ghose experienced enlightenment during his incarceration. He then 
retreated to the small French territory of Pondicherry. Menon wrote a 
review of The World Crisis—Sri Aurobindo’s Vision of the Future, in which 
the sage developed the premise that the present world crisis was but a birth 
pang of mankind, one of nature’s catalysts for advancing human evolution 
to a new era of hope and salvation in the world community. Another review 
summarized the biography of one of Sri Aurobindo’s disciples, Yogi 
Shuddhananda Bharati, known for his research into all of the major 
religions and philosophies. From these studies, he synthesized a shuddha 
sanmarga, “pure spiritual path,” for all of humanity to follow in order to 
attain harmonious peace in the world. 

The idea of world community must have particularly appealed to the 
socialist Menon as he also reviewed another work on the subject, The 
Streamers of Light from the New World, published in Los Angeles, 
California. Menon’s review included these comments: 


Altogether Streamers of Light is an exceptionally decent volume, 
providing a vivid picture of the author’s vision of a new, ideal world 
with a new race characterized by width of tolerance, height of vision 
and depth of insight, and imbued with an enduring peace passed from 
generation to generation. To work out the dream, we will have to train 
a generation to be perfect, a generation who are masters of 
themselves. In this feat, I find no impossibility. Perhaps, some 
millenniums will be necessary to achieve this degree of perfection— 
but the goal is worth the attempt and the ultimate achievement worth 
the waiting. 


Menon’s words read like a prophecy of the work that he would be 
attempting in the world within a few years. Such ideals were the result of 
his having encountered a master of Swami Sivananda’s advanced state of 
spiritual realization, a model to serve as a living example that such self- 
perfection was indeed possible. 


Menon continued to divide his time between Delhi and Rishikesh. 
Special spiritual camps of ten days commemorating the many Hindu holy 
festivals were regularly held at Ananda Kutir. These particular days are 
considered to be auspicious times for meditation because the earth is in a 
balanced relation to the sun and moon. These configurations have a 
calming, quieting effect on the restless mind, which aids in the 
transcendence of the mind during meditation. On these holidays there 
would be special chanting of the Lord’s name, often continuously for 
several days and nights, ending with Swami Sivananda leading a peaceful 
meditation. 

Swami Sivananda continued to ask Mr. Menon to participate in the 
evening services and Menon did not object. On the contrary, he welcomed 
such opportunities to clarify his ideas, often choosing topics on which he 
had doubts, so that with his research he could illuminate his own mind on 
the subject. This was his constant concern—enhancing the quality of his 
own understanding. 

Swami Sivananda loved thinking of new ways to present the truths of 
spiritual life to his disciples and guests at the ashram. On one occasion he 
organized a short drama from the life of Gautama Buddha, based on the 
story in which a distraught mother came to the Buddha holding her dead 
child in her arms. Weeping over her loss, she implored the Great One to 
give life back to her only child. The Buddha, in his wisdom, instructed her 
to go out into the village, inquire at each house and bring back a mustard 
seed from any household that had escaped the tragedy of death. If she 
brought back even one mustard seed, he would surely give life to the child. 
The woman went out for her investigation but did not return, for it was 
impossible to find even one household that Lord Death (Dharma Raja) had 
not visited. 

The Swami selected Menon to participate in the drama as the distraught 
mother. With a scarf draped around his head and a cloth-bundle baby 
cuddled in his arms, he made such a caricature of the dejected little lady, 
elaborated with a display of weeping and wailing, that the whole audience 
exploded into laughter. Swami Sivananda was delighted with the 
performance. “The best I’ve seen,” he declared as he wiped the tears of glee 
from his eyes. Later when a special guest arrived at the ashram, he would 
command a repeat performance from Menon. However, the Swami himself, 


with his great capacity for joy, enjoyed the repeat performances more than 
anyone else. 

Finally, Menon asked Swami Sivananda about the possibility of being 
initiated to become a swami. But to his surprise, the Swami advised him 
with to be cautious, “There’s no hurry. You’re still so young. You go on 
with your newspaper work in Delhi. That’s the Lord’s work too. You must 
be sure you’ ve tasted all of the worldly life. Let’s give you plenty of a time 
to be sure that this is a true desire for the spiritual life, not just a temporary 
moment of disenchantment with the world.” 

One preoccupation that brought Menon back to Delhi regularly was 
concern for his long-time friend, Shroff, who was suffering from a terminal 
illness. Menon felt helpless in the confrontation with his friend’s physical 
and mental anguish. 

“Each time I ran down to the bedside of my dear friend who was 
suffering endlessly from a mortal disease, the more I grew confirmed in my 
present, growing conviction that wealth, position, loving parents, wife, 
child—all of these might be there, as Shroff himself had achieved—but 
nothing of the world can really console, comfort and stand by one when one 
is suffering. Life is empty and shallow without the inner expansion, the 
inner depth. This inner wealth alone can reinforce against the 
sledgehammer strokes of destiny, the conspiracy woven by the 
circumstances of life,” lamented Menon. 

After several years of intense suffering, Shroff breathed his last breath. 
The body was cremated according to Hindu custom, accompanied by the 
traditional rituals performed by a priest to invoke a safe passage of the soul 
into the afterlife. The elder Mr. Shroff was quite old and the loss of his only 
son, born late in his life, after much prayer and with much thanksgiving, 
was a heavy blow. He did not feel well enough to make the trip to 
Rishikesh, yet he wanted the ashes of his son dispersed in the holy Ganga. 
Upon his request, Menon, who was like a second son to him, agreed to take 
on the responsibility. It required no extra effort since he was spending 
nearly all his time at Rishikesh anyway. He had intended to return there 
after his friend’s cremation ritual. 

The following day, the solemn Menon entered the first-class 
compartment where he would be spending the next twenty-four hours alone 
with the sole remains of one who had been a vibrant, lively, intelligent 
companion. Mr. Shroff’s servant carefully secured the basket, which held 


the sealed pot of ashes, on the overhead rack. The family bid him a safe 
journey from the platform as they bravely held back their tears. With a puff 
of black smoke, the train lurched forward beginning its journey across the 
Indian plains, then up to the foothills of the Himalayas. 

Menon tried to read to pass the time, but his attention kept being 
diverted to the pot overhead. It seemed to rattle with the motion of the train. 
He and Shroff had passed many hours in a train compartment like this one 
—those were happy, carefree hours, coming down to Delhi from Lucknow 
University to spend the holidays with Shroff’s family. The recurring 
thought kept circulating through his mind: The man who is usually with me 
is now in that small basket—a few bones and ashes are all that remain. 
Flesh and life are gone. Flesh and life are gone. 


Chapter 6. Pilgrimage in the Himalayas 


Pilgrimage is a very powerful means of self-purification; for if the pilgrim 
has eyes and ears to watch and experience the beauty and majesty of 
nature, then his capacity to contemplate explodes within himself and he 
reaches hitherto unknown depths. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1982 


By the spring of 1948, for all practical purposes, Menon had taken up 
permanent residence at Ananda Kutir. From there he was able to continue 
his career by mailing his articles down to Delhi. During this time, he 
received a letter from a cousin, Bhaskar Menon. Bhaskar did not think of 
himself as a religious man; actually, he claimed to be a total agnostic. 
Nevertheless, he had followed a strict ethical and moral code that he 
considered common sense, not religion. Yet he found that he had to 
regularly compromise his ideals in his chosen profession as a lawyer. 

He disclosed in his letter that this disenchantment had led him to reflect 
on the value of the impermanent life and its short-lived joys. Thereafter he 
had spent his vacation time in making regular pilgrimages to holy places 
and temples in his home state of Kerala. Now, after careful consideration, 
he had decided to leave everything and go to the Himalayas to renounce the 
world by taking the sannyasa vows to become a swami. Bhaskar had heard 
that his cousin was a regular visitor at the Sivananda Ashram and thought 
Menon might be able to assist him in fulfilling this desire. 

Menon showed the letter to Swami Sivananda, describing Bhaskar’s 
past and his naturally sincere, austere, honest character. Although he was 
unpracticed in religion, he had read books of philosophy and was a deep 
thinker on the nature of life. Bhaskar had been a man of strict self-discipline 
his entire life. Such a person can easily take to the hardships necessary to 
renounce the pleasures and luxuries of the world. Swami Sivananda 
requested that Menon write to his cousin to come to Rishikesh immediately. 

When Bhaskar Menon arrived at Rishikesh, Swami Sivananda, 
perceiving his quality of character and his determination to lead a spiritual 
life, soon gave him the sannyasa initiation to become a swami. Bhaskar 
reverently donned the saffron robe and received a new name, Swami 
Jnanananda [Bliss of knowledge]. The Swami’s dearest desire was to visit 
the great pilgrimage centers of the Himalayas. He planned to set out 


immediately and invited his younger cousin to accompany him on the 
journey. 

Menon was a self-confessed scorner of exercise. In an article only a 
year earlier in the National Herald, he had admitted: “Personally I am one 
of those who hates to cause consciously the slightest unnecessary strain to 
any of my tender muscles.” The article was the report of an interview with a 
Mr. Ramu from South India who had developed a series of exercises that he 
claimed were so beneficial to muscle development and general health that 
even Menon was convinced to experiment himself, until he thought better 
of it: 


I almost felt like taking some of the severe exercises myself; thus 
shortening my sojourn among the sub-editors of this world, like one of 
the zoologist’s dogs or hares. But just in time I remembered the famous 
prescription of the sensible Robert Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. He confessed for the benefit of the misled generality of 
mankind that ‘whenever I feel like taking exercise, I just lie down until 
the feeling goes away.’ I switched off the light and went to bed. 


When invited on this pilgrimage by Bhaskar, however, Menon had no 
second thoughts. He enthusiastically agreed to join him. It would be quite 
an adventure and he could collect information for articles on Bharata’s 
holiest places. Any further aspiration for his own spiritual growth was kept 
to himself once again. The two men began their pilgrimage, joined by Sri 
Ramesh Gautam, a householder devotee of Swami Sivananda, and a local 
young man to carry the necessary cooking utensils, hygienic supplies, 
clothing and an extra bundle of paper, pens and books. The journalist 
planned to keep a diary of his experiences and post dispatches to the 
Sivananda Ashram and several newspapers along the way. 


The grand chain of white-capped mountains that makes up the 
Himalayas stretches out 1,500 miles in length, with widths varying from 
125 to 250 miles. They encompass thirty of the world’s highest peaks; all 
exceed 24,000 feet, including the 29,028-foot Mt. Everest. Their natural 
beauty and pure air have made these mountainous regions a favored spot for 
spiritual retreat. 
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The excursion would take the pilgrims to the four great Himalayan 
spiritual centers: Yamunotri, Gangotri, Kedarnath and Badrinath. 
Throughout the centuries these places have been considered the holiest 
locations in the Indian Himalayas and have been frequented by many great 
sages whose meditation and prayers for the well being of mankind have 
sanctified the atmosphere. It is believed that any pilgrim who manages to 
visit these four shrines in one arduous journey receives such merit that he 
only has to contemplate continually on any desire, whether material or 
spiritual, and his wish will be granted. Balakrishnan Menon vowed to repeat 
the Lord Siva’s name throughout the pilgrimage; for his true motivation was 
to attain enlightenment. However, an avenue that could help him 
accomplish his goal repeatedly surfaced in his mind, to study with the 
Vedantic scholar, Swami Tapovanam. 

On April 24, 1948 just one day before Menon’s 32nd birthday, the 
pilgrims set out for Yamunotri, which lies 120 miles northwest of 
Rishikesh. Traveling on the footpaths that skirt the swift Yamuna River, 
they reached their destination after nine days of relentless climbing, 
relieved only by level passes and sharp descents, often more difficult to 
negotiate than the ascents. Upon arrival at the eleven thousand-foot peak, 
they gave their bodies a rejuvenating soak in one of the celebrated hot 
springs in that area. The water of one of the springs was said to be hot 
enough to cook rice, placed in a cloth bag, in a matter of minutes. After 
meditating on the banks of the river, they departed the following morning, 
retracing their footsteps down to the path that would take them eastward. 

The route to Gangotri and Kedarnath passes through Uttarkasi, the 
dwelling place of Swami Tapovanam, a master of the scriptures as well as 
austerities. He was reputed to be among the wisest of sages in the 
Himalayas. So when the band of pilgrims arrived in Uttarkasi, they 


immediately sought out the renowned master and spent the evening in 
discussions with him. Swami Tapovanam, customarily called by the Hindi 
version of his name Swami Tapovan, had traveled many years in the 
hallowed altitudes and had recorded his spiritual ecstasies and personal 
experiences in a journal, Wanderings in the Himalayas. When Menon 
returned the following morning to bid the Swami farewell, Swami Tapovan 
advised him: “During the entire journey, keep a continuous unbroken 
Brahma(n) vichar [reflection on the Truth]; just as, even while one is 
walking, he remembers a loved one who is far away.” 


The pilgrim 


Then to the surprise of the young pilgrim, the sage asked him if he 
needed anything, like warm clothes, for the pilgrimage and offered to 
arrange for his needs. Such an offer seemed out character, for Swami 
Tapovan had no conglomeration of buildings like those mushrooming at 
Ananda Kutir. Tapovan Kutir was a simple one-room hut with mud walls 
and native slate stones for the roof. He encouraged no students, nor 
supplied them with anything. He had always refused to be involved in the 
world even to the extent of performing the renunciation ceremony for 
others; by his own choice, he had no disciples. 

Unknown to this passing pilgrim, Swami Tapovan knew of Menon 
through his articles published in the National Herald. His reviews of 
spiritual books had been brought to the Swami’s attention. Tradition holds 
that a guru (spiritual teacher) waits for the mature student, who will 
understand the true meaning of the teachings in order to pass the knowledge 
on to others. From his reading of Menon’s work, Swami Tapovan knew that 
this young man had a good education and an alert mind, so he would be a 
promising student of the logic of Vedanta. Menon would not have suspected 
that the Swami read the National Herald, for he did not know the Swami 


knew English. Several years later an Australian passed by Tapovan Kutir 
and stopped to chat. To Menon’s surprise, Swami Tapovan conversed with 
him in perfect English. 

At this first meeting, Menon assured the Swami that they had all 
necessary supplies. Bidding him farewell, the pilgrims set out for the higher 
altitudes by following the banks of the Ganga up to its source, except where 
steep cliffs forced them to take long detours. 

In Menon’s daily reports, he took great delight at the awesome beauty of 
nature in the Himalayas: the rushing, leaping rivers, the snow-capped 
mountains, and the flower-decked meadows. At the end of the first week, he 
wrote in his journal: 


As we turned the corner, we suddenly heard the familiar music—the 
inimitable, celestial music of the Ganga as she rolls over the rugged 
rocks, just a loop of green water gurgling in silvery form, but sufficient 
to refresh the tired pilgrim and to bring into him a feeling of exultation 
and utter peace. Automatically, the pilgrim stops, leans on the mossy 
mountainsides, gazes across tall pine groves, and—drinking in this 
strange nectarine happiness—is refreshed beyond words. The natural 
music soothes away his exhaustion. Wave upon wave of the mountain 
breeze gently takes away his weariness. 


The trek was tiring, and often treacherous. The pilgrims climbed steep 
trails strewn with loose rock, crossed makeshift bridges over deep gorges, 
hiked through mountain passes covered with snow and walked over sharp 
rocks—barefoot. Unfortunately, Menon’s simple sandals had given out. The 
absence of anything even resembling a shoe store in those remote areas 
forced him to continue the journey with the pain of sore, blistered feet. 

On a typical day, the group rose at 4:00 a.m. However, on the days that 
they planned to cover extra miles; they were up and on the trail by 3:00 a.m. 
They averaged about fifteen miles a day, depending on the terrain and the 
effectiveness of the prodding of Swami Jnanananda, who at times seemed to 
be on a foot race. Since he was a swami and an elder, Menon was obligated 
to show him certain deference. Nevertheless, the senior could be trying 
when he insisted that they push on to the next temple or shelter even before 
they had unpacked, eaten and rested at the present one. 

It was understandable that the elder wanted to reach Gangotri as soon as 
possible, for it was known to be the haven of many authentic holy men. 


Situated at 8,000 ft., Gangotri is nestled in the center of the Himalayan 
range and surrounded by a crown of perpetually white peaks. In a giant ice 
cave fourteen miles to the north, the Ganga originates its life in a tiny pool 
of glacial waters, decorated with the yellow flowers of the Brahma lotus. 
The site is called Gomukh (13,500 ft.), the symbolic source of creation, 
“where shadows struggle into form against the vast white canvas of 
eternity.” Quickly amassing her strength as trickles of melted snow and 
mountain springs join it, the trickle becomes a river that rushes through the 
valleys and leaps down mountain slopes to purify, refresh and nourish the 
dry plains below. 

A special blessing for Bharata has been that a number of Masters have 
continued to live in these mountainous regions, preserving the inspiration of 
the Eternal Truth (Sanathana Dharma), not the letter of the scripture, but 
the spirit of it. Living a life of meditation, they exist as reminders of the 
possibility that man can know his own divine essence. Gangotri has long 
been a favored spot of these ascetics because, until recent years, it could 
only be reached by foot—and snow protected it for six months of the year 
from foot travelers. Most of these ascetic yogis have not taken the formal 
vows of renunciation, as they consider even that ceremony too worldly for 
their consideration. These are the natural renunciates, whose attachments to 
the world and its attractions are so minimal they have virtually nothing to 
renounce. 

The three pilgrims were able to meet with several of the recluses. Sri 
Phalahari Baba, dressed only in a loincloth, spent his days in continual 
meditation. Not interested in wasting time or energy in speaking, he 
observed continuous silence (mauna). When it was necessary to 
communicate, he used hand signals or wrote in the sandy floor of his 
handmade hut. When they met the Baba, he was in the middle of a one 
month fast and he appeared somewhat weak. When they asked about his 
health, he simply wrote in the sand: “It is the nature of all flesh to be now 
healthy, now sick, now fat, now lean. We are not to be concerned with these 
transformations of the body, for we are the indestructible Supreme Spirit!” 
As the three sat in the presence of this Baba, his eyes radiating a divine 
glow, they forgot all the problems of their little worlds for they were lost in 
a deep peace within themselves. 

Nearby was the slightly larger hut—one was able to stand up straight in 
it—of Sri Raghunath Das. After asking the three seekers where they came 


from, he sat facing them in total silence for some ten minutes. At once it 
seemed as though time stood still and the world ceased to be. “If we do not 
receive the meaning of this silence, it could only mean a weakness in our 
own understanding. The true life is in meditation and in renunciation,” 
Menon concluded to himself as they took their leave from the Mahatma 
(great soul). 

It was in the quiet, peaceful moments of twilight when the sun had 
already disappeared behind the mountain tops, leaving the valley in a cool, 
peaceful shadow, that Menon sat beside the Ganga for two hours of 
meditation. He described those precious moments in a journal: 


Wonderful! No words to describe the inner peace I enjoyed, the 
concentration I achieved, the entire world forgotten. Forgotten are all 
worldly contacts, for here I have come to live in myself. For the first 
time I tasted bliss in meditation, which I know is but an iota of what one 
can have from deep, long, steady and powerful meditation. My only 
prayer to my divine guru and to the divine Lord is that, by their grace, I 
may never fall and that I may drink deeper at the fountain of the Eternal 
Divine Nectar! 


The following morning, Menon met with Sri Krishnashram, a naked 
ascetic who also remained in continuous silence. When Menon asked him 
for a message for his fellow aspirants at the Sivananda ashram, he wrote: 


Drink the true, pure Ganga water, not this river water. Visit the inner 
source. The guide to lead you is in you. You must only develop faith 
and love. There is no God beyond or besides you. God’s grace is 
really your own efforts. 

Karma yoga is not for renunciates. Writing books, opening 
schools, hospitals—these are the duty of a charitable householder. 
One need not take to the spiritual path for this purpose. Nowadays, 
everybody writes. But what for? They are only culling ideas from old 
books and expressing them in their own language. This is a sheer 
waste. 

Write when new experiences and truths gurgle forth from the 
inner consciousness. [Adi] Shankara wrote and he was justified. In 
such instances, the author is only a divine instrument. It means the 
time has come for those particular ideas to be given to this generation. 


Accept renunciation and end all outer activities. Delve within and 
reach the inner source. Drink the true Ganga water. 


On a cold morning in mid-May, the pilgrims began the beautiful, 
although arduous, 115-mile trip to Kedarnath. Advancing through thick 
forests of fragrant cedars, green meadows scattered with wild flowers and 
treacherous passes with vistas of peaks with perennial glaciers, the pilgrims 
continuously experienced an inner joy as they silently viewed the 
magnificence of the mountain terrain. After a steep ascent of seven miles, 
they reached the Kedar temple, situated on a marshy meadow between two 
ranges of snow-capped mountains. 

Tradition holds that the Pandavas of the epic Mahabharata built this 
temple. A large, irregularly shaped stone that seems to have grown up 
naturally from the earth serves as the object of worship. Many find it 
difficult to understand the revering of a stone as a symbol of God, but 
Hindus consider the entire universe as the body of God: everyone and 
everything merits worship. “God shines everywhere—in stone, in plants, in 
water, in the sky—but those who have not overcome their ego fail to find 
God anywhere,” Swami Tapovan used to say. 

After spending only a day in the cold of Kedarnath’s twelve thousand- 
foot altitudes, the pilgrims started downhill for the 105-mile hike to the 
fourth and last holy shrine, Badrinath. Situated in a valley between 
mountain ranges its long history includes several great sages: Sri Vyasa, Sri 
Shuka and his disciple, Sri Gaudapada. The small, smooth rock where 
Gaudapada sat to compose his commentary on the Mandukya Upanishad is 
still visible on the left bank of the Alakananda River. 

In the vicinity is the cave where Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, lived 
for several years. At one time, the temple was taken over by Buddhists, but 
in the eighth century Adi Shankara re-consecrated the temple, installed a 
new idol and brought priests from his homeland of Malabar [now Kerala] to 
assure the rituals were done properly and regularly. Menon had obtained 
permission in advance to stay at Badrinath for a month. The priests were 
glad to arrange accommodations for a visitor from their ancestral home. 
[Based on their common history, culture and language—Malayalam—the 
kingdoms along the Malabar Coast, including Cochin, Calicut and 
Travancore, were combined to make the state of Kerala in 1951. ] 

As the others set off for their return to Rishikesh, Menon organized his 
belongings in the provided shelter. The only thing disturbing the peaceful 


environment was Menon’s own excitement at having such an opportunity to 
be alone at this beautiful sacred place without having to rush to the next 
shrine. Since he was acclimated to travel, it would take several days before 
the tendency to be active dissolved away. 

It was around this time that he took a hike over to the cave of an aged 
sadhu (renunciate), who was in poor health with an ulcerous sore on his leg. 
Menon was horrified to note there were actually maggots on the wound. 
Just at the moment that he had intended to suggest that he take the sadhu to 
a doctor, one of the maggots fell from the leg. The sadhu picked it up, 
placed it back on the leg, and gently saying to it, “There, my son.” 

Then he looked straight into the eyes of Menon and told him, “Don’t 
you know that it is all only matter. Matter feeding matter.” 

Menon would never forget this firsthand lesson of enduring what must 
have been incredible pain without complaint. Mind is matter and is affected 
by its companion, the body. However, a master’s inner peace is not 
disturbed by the agonies of his body or the ravings of his mind. The sadhu 
was found dead on his straw mat the next morning. 

Menon spent the long summer days of July enjoying the natural 
splendor of the region and assimilating the experiences of his encounters 
with holy men during the past weeks of his pilgrimage. In the dynamic 
peace of the Himalayas, he spent long hours contemplating and meditating. 
The events of this pilgrimage were to have a marked influence on the path 
that he would choose to take at this juncture. 


Chapter 7. Renunciation Rites 


I was born on that Sivaratri Day. The past of this body and mind has 
nothing to do with me. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1962 


When Menon returned to Ananda Kutir in late August, he knew the moment 
had arrived to take the renunciation ceremony, thereby becoming a swami. 
Swami Sivananda seemed to know it too, for he told Menon to write his 
father to obtain permission. Before giving renunciation vows to a person 
younger then retirement age, some swamis require that permission be 
obtained from the parents. This practice reflects respect for the Hindu 
parents and their wishes. It also assures that the person, particularly a son, is 
free from responsibility to his family and would not be called upon should 
the family be in need of assistance. 

Menon did witness such a case at the Sivananda Ashram. Daily all the 
students (brahmacharis) and young swamis performed some service (karma 
yoga) in the ashram: cleaning, carrying wood, cooking and serving food, 
caring for the elder swamis or whatever tasks were needed. One young 
brahmachari helped the cooks prepare the simple daily fare: rice, 
unleavened flat wheat bread (roti) and some variety of split bean (dal), 
cooked with a vegetable and spices (when available). 

One afternoon Menon and several others were in the kitchen cleaning 
the large cooking pots when Swami Sivananda walked in. “Go!” he 
ordered, looking directly at the cook’s assistant. Everyone was quite 
surprised to see the indicated man drop everything and walk out without 
saying a word. What in the world has he done? wondered all the onlookers. 
They later found out that a problem had come up in his family. Swami 
Sivananda perceived that this matter needed to be tended to or the young 
man’s mind would be constantly troubled with thoughts of home. A couple 
of years later, after having helped his family, he returned to Ananda Kutir to 
take up his ashram duties and spiritual disciplines. 


A Hindu son is responsible for the welfare of his parents after their 
retirement; he is their social security and medical insurance. This 
responsibility is not taken lightly and can be foregone only if there is 
another son in the house capable of taking on the duty, or if the parents are 


quite wealthy. As both were true in the case of Menon, the request for 
approval from the father was a matter of formality. 

The letter to his father was especially meaningful for this young swami 
to be. Menon had not communicated directly with his father for seven long, 
eventful years. During his years as a fugitive, he could not write for fear of 
being traced. Then he had not wanted to worry his father with the facts of 
his imprisonment and convalescence. Although his father learned news of 
him through Achuthan Menon in Baroda and Govinda Menon in Delhi, 
father and son had had no direct contact. This lack of communication 
reflected not only the disorder of those years, but also past tension with his 
father over Balan’s spendthrift habits when he was at the university. His 
father had then complained that Balan was living like a prince, while he, the 
father, lacked the king’s treasury to support him in such style. 

Hoping to quell the impression left by his university days of only 
writing when he needed money, Balakrishnan Menon had waited until he 
had a firm economic base to write his father. But, by the time he was 
making a decent income from journalism, he had changed his interest to the 
spiritual quest. The son had a lot of explaining to do. 

Menon wrote an eight page letter, detailing all the pertinent events—his 
political activities, his imprisonment, his work as a journalist—then he 
described his inner feelings and thoughts about life lived only to “eat, sleep 
and breed.” Continuing, he explained how his personal doubts had led him 
to investigate into the spiritual life and his eventual meeting of the sage, 
Swami Sivananda. 

Upon receipt of the letter, the elder Menon was shocked that his son, 
who had openly criticized religion and had been such a decadent student 
that his only concern seemed to be the acquisition of the finest things 
money could buy, could even consider become a renunciate. And he was 
not overjoyed at the prospect of his son giving up the life of the world. Like 
every father, he relished the prospect of seeing his son with a successful 
career, good wife and many dear children. Even the most religious Hindu 
father wants his son to complete the three stages (ashrama) of life— 
brahmacharya, student (birth to 25 years of age); grhastha, householder (25 
to 50 years); and vanaprastha, semi-retired contemplative period (50 to 75 
years)—before entering the fourth ashrama, sannyasa, the life of 
renunciation. 


The Vedas that prescribed this tradition also allowed for the exception 
by stating that one could take sannyasa the instant one became imbued with 
true renunciation. Also, historically, Buddhist practices influenced Hindus 
to begin monastic life at a younger age. 

In spite of his personal reservations, the elder Menon sent off his letter 
of permission to Swami Sivananda. The father explained to the family, who 
were surprised at his quick capitulation, “This boy always does exactly 
what he wants, it’s useless for me to try to stand in his way!” In his reply, 
his father expressed his surprise at learning of the decision and commented 
further that Balan must have met a very great saint indeed to be influenced 
so greatly. 

“Go ahead, I give my permission,” he completed the letter. 


Balakrishnan Menon received the initiation into the sannyasa ashrama 
from Swami Sivananda on the 25th of February 1949, on the auspicious 
Sivaratri Day, along with five other initiates, including Sridhar Rao. 
Sannyasa is taken to reach a goal—the spiritual goal of Self-realization. 
The crucial step in this process is the setting aside, the forsaking of, all 
other goals; therefore, a Hindu monk is called a renunciate, a sannyasi. The 
external ceremony of renunciation is an aid to enlightenment, a symbol of 
the inner renunciation. After enlightenment there is nothing to renounce, so 
many a Hindu saint has never become a sannyasi. The Vedic rishis were not 
renunciates, for they comprehended the freedom beyond the laws, rituals 
and orders without any ceremony. Some of them lived the life of a 
householder and teacher. 

The entrance to each ashrama is commemorated with a religious rite. 
For the initiation into sannyasa, a ritual fire is built according to exact 
prescriptions from the Vedas. First, a priest chants incantations to sanctify 
the undertaking. Each element of the ceremony is a physical representation 
of a mental process. The fire represents the burning of any dross that may 
remain from previous associations with the world. Just as all matter is 
consumed by fire, the fire of knowledge consumes all previous 
misconceptions about the Truth. 
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Sannyasa initiation Sivaratri Day, 1949 


The initiates arrived at the ritual site after a purifying bath in the Ganga 
River and the shaving of the head, leaving only a tuft on the crown to 
represent the remaining desirable attachments: the guru and the scriptures. 
The Vedic sages had used the metaphor that the desires of man’s mind are 
as numerous as the hairs on his head; therefore, the shaving of the head has 
developed as a symbol for cleaning the mind. In any case, it is a deed that 
creates humility in the shaved one. 

At the ritual fire, the initiate purifies his mind as he mentally surrenders 
any desire, emotion or thought of his past into the sacrificial fire while he is 
repeating the vows: 


From this moment onwards, I will not be enemy of the flying birds, 
running rivers, flowering trees and plants, animals and small creatures, 
and they will not be an enemy to me. I renounce all desire for wealth, 
spouse, name and fame. 


This ceremony is the initiate’s last ritual. From this moment forward, 
the fire of purification is ablaze in the mind of the renunciate. Having 
completed these vows with a devout and sincere mind, Menon and the five 
others plunged three times, representing the three worlds of experience, into 
the Ganga’s chilly waters. With each immersion a vow of renunciation was 
enunciated: 


Bhu sannyastha maya. [The physical world, which includes the body and 
all objects of the world, is renounced. ] 

Bhuva sannyastha maya. [The astral world, which includes the emotions 
and all ancestors, is renounced. | 

Sva sannyastha maya. [The celestial world, which includes higher 
thoughts and all gods, is renounced. | 


These vows are a promise to the five elements that constitute each of the 
world’s material, subtle and causal that the sannyasi will no longer be a 
contender for their possession. Since he does not desire any object of the 
world, the world no longer has the power to hurt him. Therefore, he will 
now be fearless as he travels through life. The sannyasi is immune to 
enjoyment of the sense objects; his only pursuit is the dissolution of his ego. 

To complete the ceremony, the guru cuts the last tuft of hair, which 
means the attachments to the guru and the scriptures have also been 
renounced. He then gives the swami a new name to represent the birth into 
spiritual life. The past is dead and a new life has begun. The sannyasi has 
no rights in the society—no property, no family, no vote, no I. D. card. If he 
is not given food, shelter or clothes, he does without. 

The name given to the renunciate often indicates the goal he is now 
seeking, but it can represent some attribute that is predominant in his 
character, or even a quality that needs to be developed. The choice of the 
name comes from the insight of the initiating swami. “Chinmayananda 
Saraswati” was the name that Swami Sivananda Saraswati gave the man 
formerly known as P. Balakrishnan Menon. Literally, chit means 
“consciousness,” maya means “composed of, or of the nature of,” ananda 
means “bliss”. His new name loosely translated is “one who revels in the 
bliss that is composed of pure consciousness.” The ending of the name, in 
this case ananda, plus Saraswati, indicating a scholarly order, is taken from 
the name of the initiating swami and represents the lineage of that particular 
swaimi. 

The suffixes, such as ananda, vanam, puri, tirtha, giri, ashrama, 
indicate in which of the four spiritual centers (matha), which were founded 
by Adi Shankaracharya, a particular line of swamis originated. In this case, 
the ending “ananda Saraswati” indicates that the name originated with a 
holy preceptor at the Shringeri Matha in the southern district. For the sake 
of brevity and humility, Swami Chinmayananda has declined to use the 
“Saraswati” with his name, as did his guru. The title of respect, Swami, 
which literally means, “one who abides in Oneself,” is added to the name of 
the sannyasi. 

Along with the new name, Swami Sivananda handed a saffron-orange 
robe to Swami Chinmayananda. Swamis wear the saffron cloth as a 
physical reminder of the vows that have been taken. The color represents 
the mental flame in which all desires are to be extinguished. “Even if the 


members of the society do not offer him respect, at least they don’t 
approach the swami with suggestions of making money on the black 
market, or marrying his sister. So the physical symbol offers the wearer 
some protection as he pursues his spiritual life,” concluded Swami 
Chinmayananda with his broad smile and twinkling eyes after he had worn 
the saffron robe for many years. 


Swami Chinmayananda, a product of his British-styled education, could 
not accept anything on pure faith. He wanted to know the true import of the 
scriptures, Sanskrit words that were often uttered mechanically without 
understanding and even sometimes with misunderstanding. “You want to 
master the scriptures. Go to Swami Tapovan, the great teacher from Kerala, 
your own home state.” With these words, Swami Sivananda sent his 
disciple to Swami Tapovan with a package, as it was his custom to send 
food to the sages when they arrived in Rishikesh during their wanderings. 

Swami Chinmayananda crossed the Ganga to the opposite shore and 
proceeded to the Brahmananda Ashram where Swami Tapovan stayed a few 
months each spring. After he greeted the Mahatma and presented him with 
the package from Swami Sivananda, he asked the Swami if it would be 
possible to study Vedanta with him. He then explained his great desire to 
study the subtleties of the highest philosophy from a Master who really 
understood what the seeming contradictions of the scriptures were 
indicating. Swami Tapovan replied that he would be willing to give classes; 
however, it would be up to the student to take the treasures of the scriptures 
and apply them in private contemplation to discover their value for himself. 

“T can teach, but it is you who must understand,” the Swami told his 
prospective student. 

Each holy man is a unique manifestation of the Divine Song; it is as if the 
Creator deifies man’s attempts to stereotype his chosen servants. The two 
major influences in Swami Chinmayananda’s spiritual life, Swami Tapovan 
and Swami Sivananda, to all appearances, were as diverse as nature itself. 
Yet the experience of God-realization of these two Masters was identical 
despite all external appearances indicated by the activity of the body and 
mind. According to their own innate nature, they were used as instruments 
of universal intelligence. 

Swami Sivananda was full of dynamic energy, whereas, Swami Tapovan 
manifested a subtler vibration. Ananda Kutir had grown into a small 
community. Swami Sivananda’s enthusiastic energy enabled him to keep in 


touch with every resident and every detail of the ashram. In contrast, 
Tapovan Kutir was a simple, one-room hut where Swami Tapovanam lived 
only a few months of the year with no concern for the coming and going of 
students. He offered no food or accommodation to his students. 

Finally, after a lengthy discussion, Swami Tapovan told Swami 
Chinmayananda that he would be returning to Uttarkasi before the monsoon 
rains began in mid-June. The younger Swami could follow him there and 
begin classes then. 


When I went to Swami Tapovan to study I had no idea of serving 
mankind. All I wanted was fuller confirmation of what I had gathered 
from books in the library, that is, a direct glimpse of the ideas and 
arguments of the rishis as they were expressed in their original texts: 
the Upanishads and the Gita. These texts are written in Sanskrit—I 
had only an elementary knowledge of this language. Swamiji was an 
authority in Sanskrit. He had even developed a style of his own in his 
poetic works written in that language. I went to him with the desire to 
know directly what the scriptures say in their profound declarations. 


Swami Chinmayananda had learned only the basics of Sanskrit from his 
early secular education; this was only a small aid in the complicated 
classical Sanskrit of the scriptures. Sanskrit literally means “well-done,” 
“complete” or “perfected” because its thirteen vowel sounds and thirty- 
three consonants are said to include every possible sound of the human 
voice. Individual words are joined together according to several combining 
rules; therefore, any one “word” may actually be a phrase that contains half 
dozen words. 

A real expertise is necessary to untangle them to derive the content 
intended by the original author. The process is complicated further by 
changes in letters as words join, so that one line of script may be separated 
into different words to have distinct meanings. Many words have several 
meanings according to context. For example, the word “vika” could mean 
“wind”, “bird” or “mind”— nuances apparent only to the astute. In 
addition, verbs are conjugated in ten tenses in singular, dual and plural. 
Nouns have eight case endings according so their usage and are also 
conjugated in singular, dual and plural in the three genders: masculine, 
feminine and neuter. These complexities add their share of difficulty, as 
well as accuracy, to the ancient language. 


In the late 1940s, there were four great enlightened masters of Vedanta 
living in the Himalayas: Swami Vishnudevananda, Swami Tapovanam, 
Brahmaprakasa Udasina and Devagiri Swami. However, all but Swami 
Tapovan preferred to give their classes entirely in Sanskrit. He used both 
Sanskrit and Hindi. Although Swami Chinmayananda only had the basics in 
Sanskrit, it was sufficient to follow Swami Tapovan with some extra 
homework. In the process, he would also improve his knowledge of the 
ancient language directly from the scriptures instead of wasting time 
memorizing long lists of vocabulary from Sanskrit grammar books 
according to the traditional method. 


Chapter 8. My Teacher: Swami Tapovan 
By Swami Chinmayananda 


All Iam, all I have done, is only because of my teacher, Swami Tapovan 
Maharqj. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1978 


Just as the biography of a man starts with his birth, and does not go behind 
it to trace the biological growth and development of the seed in the womb, 
So too, to write the life of a realized saint of the stature of Swami Tapovan 
is to trace the adventures of his soul in its onward flights to God-realization. 
A swami starts his life in a new world with a new personality and maintains 
absolutely a new set of relationships. Upon becoming a sannyasi, he 
becomes dead to his entire past. Yet we often have curiosity to trace the life 
of the mahatma [enlightened master] before he reached the gate of the Inner 
Temple to ring the bell in adoration of the Infinite. 

Sri Swamiji was no tame individual of whom, even after years of 
intimate service, and total surrender, could I discover the necessary courage 
to ask about his personal life before he took sannyasa. Some fragments are 
available in his own writings and I am tracing them here as best I can. 

In a house called Puthan [New House], in 1886, a baby boy was born to 
Smt. Balamba and Sri Achuthan Nair in Palghat District in Mudappallur, a 
medium-sized village in Kerala. The Child was named Subramanyam, but 
his parents called him by the pet name, Chippu Kutty, which was taken up 
by his friends and admirers all his life, until he took the vows of 
renunciation. 

His early education started with the village teacher where he soon 
completed the elementary level. However, the educational system available 
and the subjects taught were not to his taste; so at the early age of fourteen, 
the boy returned home one day to declare to his father his decision to quit 
school. 

These words were a great disappointment to his father, a fairly wealthy 
landlord (Kshatriya), who had his own ambitions to see his son educated 
and employed as a government official in a high position. Sri Swamiji 
himself remembered the painful exchange with his father. Expressing his 
utter disappointment, the loving father exclaimed: “What a pity, when 
hundreds and thousands of children bemoan that they have not the means to 


educate themselves, while you, who have sufficient means, decide not to 
continue your education.” 

Chippu Kutty did not run away from the school because of idleness—he 
had the greatest reverence for knowledge and a true thirst for learning. He 
had independently thought out the situation and had come to his own 
conclusions regarding the type of education that would satisfy him. 

The boy replied, “Father, I have not discarded education. I have only 
stopped attending school.” Thereafter, with the help of some well-educated 
persons in the vicinity, the extremely bright boy started his own schedule of 
study. 

The loving father arranged for two tutors to attend to the child’s 
education, one to instruct him in English and the other to educate him in 
Sanskrit. Within a short period, the boy gained mastery in both languages. 
Then realizing the hollowness of the content of English literature, he 
Switched to a deeper and more exhaustive study of Sanskrit and vernacular 
Malayalam [the native language of Kerala]. Under competent teachers, he 
mastered poems, dramas, grammar and logic in both languages. 
Simultaneously, he read and made a study of all available religious 
literature in both Malayalam and Sanskrit, including the philosophy of 
Vedanta. 

The boy grew physically and developed mentally. At seventeen years, 
Chippu Kutty Nair had become a noted personality among Malayalam 
writers and speakers and had developed a style of his own that enriched the 
Malayalam language. At the age of eighteen, he composed the poem, 
“Vibhakara.” It attracted the attention of all the literary scholars of the time. 
When they came to know of the young heart behind the work, he received 
endless applause. Even at that age Chippu Kutty began feeling an urge for 
an intense study of philosophy and the scriptures. The usual weaknesses of 
young men of his age, who are materially well off and quite independent, 
had not touched him. Solitude and books were his companions. He used to 
spend much of his time in the jungles near his beloved father’s house. OM 
namah Sivaya was his mantra. He spent his time regularly in japa 
[repetition of the mantra] and meditation upon the form of Sri Siva. 

The untimely death of his father when he was only twenty-one shook 
him considerably. To bring his mind back to equilibrium he turned the 
impulses of despair at his loss into a poetic inspiration and wrote a prayerful 
poem “Vishnuyamakam” [In Memoriam]. This shock of experiencing the 


impermanence of life firsthand awakened the spirit of renunciation that had 
been dormant in his bosom. 

At this time, his only brother was still in college; therefore, Chippu 
Kutty was head of the family and he could not shirk this responsibility. 
However, he still managed to spend most of his time in religious pursuits 
and study of the spiritual texts. During these days, Chippu Kutty was able to 
leave Kerala for a short visit to Bhavnagar in Saurashtra. There, at the feet 
of Swami Samkshepa Sareerikam, he studied a Vedantic text, Paribhasha. 

Upon returning to Palghat, in the spirit of service to the community, he 
took up the publishing and editing of a monthly journal that he named 
Gopal Krishna. Ethics, education, character development, literature and 
other such non-political themes of social importance were the topics 
discussed in the journal. During this period the young man often addressed 
the public on religious or social themes, especially in the southern districts 
of Kerala. He also regularly contributed articles to newspapers published in 
the state. 

His mother, Balamba, had plans for seeing her son married and settled 
in life. She often pointed out the girl she had chosen for him and said, “This 
is the perfect girl for you to marry. When are you going to marry?” 

Chippu Kutty’s usual answer was rather evasive: “Yes, I shall marry; 
and when I marry, you will see who it is. You will have no reason for 
regret.” 

All through this period of external activities, his personal spiritual 
practices were never given up; his inward development ultimately 
conquered all his attention. The publishing and editing, the writing and the 
lecture tours—all had completely dried away by the time Chippu Kutty 
entered the twenty-eighth year of his life. 

Spiritual pilgrimage was the only recreation for this young man. During 
this period he visited many South Indian pilgrimage centers including 
Madurai, Srirangam, Chidamabaram, Arunagiri and Rameshwaram. At 
Chidambaram, he met the great spiritual preceptor Sri Dandapani Dikshitar 
and had discussions with him. In this way he cleared many of the questions 
that had arisen during his independent study of the scriptures. In Madras, he 
met and had discussions on spiritual themes with Swami Sarvananda, 
President of the Ramakrishna Matha there. On his return journey he visited 
Cape Comorin, the Sri Ananta Padmanabha Temple in Trivandrum and the 
sacred temple of Adi Shankaracharya in Kaladi. 


In addition, he had been corresponding with Swami Santander, the 
Shankaracharya of the Dwaraka Matha, who was then visiting Calcutta. At 
his invitation, Chippu Kutty left to spend a few months in Bengal. He took 
the opportunity to meet and discuss spiritual themes with the outstanding 
priests and scholars there. He spent much of his spare time in lovely parks 
meditating upon the effulgent, divine Self. Pleased by the young man’s 
spiritual unfoldment, the Shankaracharya gave him the title of Chidvilasa 
[one who shines from Knowledge]. 

From Calcutta, he traveled to the spiritual centers along the holy Ganga 
—vVaranasi, Haridwar and Rishikesh—where he met many priests, sages 
and saints. He visited all the sacred temples and bathed in the sacred rivers. 
After staying at each for a few days and tasting the joys of solitary 
meditation in these holy places, the young man started his journey home to 
return to his duties there. As he said his farewell, he humbly prayed to the 
Lord of the Himalayas to call him back speedily, so that he might serve the 
true Himalayan mission by achieving spiritual perfection in those immortal 
and glorious peaks. 

This visit to the North completed the transformation of Chippu Kutty. 
He returned to Kerala a true spiritual renunciate. A furlong away from his 
family home in the coconut grove on the edge of the extensive fields of 
cultivation, he erected a humble thatched hut. Within he sat reading, 
contemplating, worshipping, praying and meditating all day long. Once a 
day, at noon, he walked to his ancestral home, of which he was still head, to 
partake of his one daily meal of rice and sambhar [spiced bean soup]. For 
two hours only he rested in the night; his bed was the bare floor. Early 
morning, after his bath, he put on the same wet towel, a single piece of 
white cloth, as his sole apparel. Thus, in such tapas [austerities] lived the 
young man, Chippu Kutty, for three years as a Chidvilasa indeed. 

His contemporaries remember how they would occasionally meet the 
young man living in his hut in the open field, sleeping on the ground and 
clothed with one single cloth as his sole personal possession. They confess 
that, though he appeared to be extremely intelligent, they took him to be 
“slightly mad.” 

When his younger brother returned home after having completed his 
education, Chippu Kutty ordered a small feast in his family home. All of the 
members of the family were invited. They were surprised because he 
offered no explanation for this special dinner that for him would be the last 


meal with his family. After the dinner he officially entrusted the 
responsibility of the home, lands and family to his brother. A couple of days 
later, Chippu Kutty approached the brother, saying, “You are now the head 
of the family; therefore, I ask your permission to go on a pilgrimage to visit 
the Hari Har Temple on the banks of the Tungabhadra [River].” 

On the auspicious Krishnastami Day [Krishna’s birthday], accompanied 
by his brother, Chippu Kutty reached the railway station. As the train was 
steaming out, the brother called out, “Do not stay too long! Come back 
soon!” The ominous silence was broken only by the shriek of the whistle as 
the train pulled out of the station. 

From whom and what sources Swami Tapovan gathered his inspirations 
are not very well known. By the time I had the good fortune to surrender 
myself at his feet, he had soared so high in his realization that looking back 
upon the past was to him a meaningless and purposeless pursuit. 

However, he did speak of a great sannyasi, whom he mentioned twice 
as his guru, and at whose feet he must have studied. But he did not give 
Swami Tapovan the sannyasa initiation, for when he had asked to receive 
the initiation, his guru had told him: “Sannyasa need not be given to you. 
You take it yourself. You are already a true sannyasi.” Therefore, on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra River, obeying the great call within him, this 
born-yogi accepted sannyasa for himself. Thereafter, for seven years, he 
lived in rigorous tapas in many places in India. 

After these wanderings, he reached Rishikesh. There on an island 
[Purana Jhadi] in the Ganga, in a grass hut he remained, practicing 
meditation. At that time, Swami Janardhanagiri of Kailasa Ashram in 
Rishikesh gave him the traditional sannyasa initiation. Thus Chippu Kutty 
became Swami Tapovanam, meaning “forest of austerities.” 

Even today his life as a young sannyasi is glorified and pointed out as 
the ideal for new initiates to aspire to and emulate. Many eager to study 
Vedanta from such a pure soul came to sit at his feet as he spoke on the 
scriptures for one hour each morning. 

Swami Tapovan was one who through long years of discussion with 
mahatmas, studies of the scriptures and arduous disciplines had confirmed 
by his own personal experience the truths that he had once only 
intellectually appreciated. He was so saturated in the Divine Bliss that he 
could not but share the bountifulness of God-realization as experienced by 
him and verified by the scriptures and masters throughout India’s history. 


As the crowds increased, each student vying to serve the teacher saint, 
Swami Tapovan retreated to higher altitudes where he could live in the 
solitude of communion with nature, which he loved so dearly. 

An intuitive poet, he had a mad passion for witnessing nature’s beauty 
unrolling itself on the canvas of the unfrequented peaks and valleys of the 
Himalayas. Moving from place to place and roaming from peak to peak, he 
visited almost all the areas from Kashmir to Almora, including the great Mt. 
Kailasa, the holy shrine of Hindus and Buddhists alike. He is known today 
even in the remotest villages of the Himalayan ranges. 

As he roamed about, his pen was constantly scribbling down the 
beauties he discovered and the thoughts passing through his sacred bosom. 
This master of Vedanta developed an essentially new style of literature with 
his poetry on nature and philosophical travelogues. He reported his travels 
in two splendid volumes, both written in Malayalam: Himagiri Viharam, 
[Wanderings in the Himalayas] and Kailasa Yatra [Pilgrimage to Kailasa]. 

In addition to these two important books, Swami Tapovan wrote a few 
volumes in a beautiful, yet efficient, Sanskrit. His masterpiece is the thick 
volume called Iswara Darshan [Vision of the Lord] that is a garland of the 
spiritual thoughts of a man of realization as he waded through the welter of 
life. An autobiographical sketch forms the framework on which the 
philosophy rests. This book, written in prose and interspersed with poetry, 
has been much commented upon, not only for its style of easy flow and 
sureness of stroke, but also for its depth of insight. 

Apart from this main work, he wrote smaller pieces, all in Sanskrit 
meter, such as “Sri Sumya Kasisa Stotram” [Hymn to the Beautiful Forest]. 
Each hymn is a glorification of some splendid abode of divine association 
where he had lived and spent his glorious life of perfection, places of 
pilgrimages such as Uttarkasi, Gangotri, Gomukh and Badrinath. In 
essence, each contains an exquisite summary of the difficult Vedantic 
philosophy. 

Throughout his life, Swami Tapovan had been teaching the students 
who voluntarily requested that he instruct them in a text of Vedanta. He 
never encouraged disciples to come for teaching, nor did he believe in 
opening ashrams. He firmly believed that the Lord would guide a true 
seeker to a true teacher. In fact, many of the swamis who are today working 
outside of India, belonging to the various missions of India, came in contact 
at some time or the other with Swami Tapovan Maharaj. [Great King, “of 


spiritual knowledge” in this context.] Each of them was initiated by him 
into at least one of the Upanishads or an introductory textbook of Vedanta. 

It must be said that since he was a very strict disciplinarian only rarely 
could his students remain long enough to complete their studies with him. I 
myself belong to the last group that Swamiji taught, and even during my 
years of study and practice I can count only a handful of students. All came 
with divine enthusiasm, but alas none could keep it up for more than a year 
or so. The severity of the climate, the unavailability of any living 
convenience, lack of nutritive, not to mention tasty, food, the chilly bath 
twice a day in the Ganga, the hard study and the unrelenting discipline—all 
contributed their share of discomforts. Together they became a suffocating 
tyranny for those who could not get any glimpse of the Yonder. 

However, had they spent at least a part of their time in reflection and 
meditation, instead of merely reading, they could have discovered the 
endless source of joy that would have made it worthwhile to endure the 
discomforts of Uttarkasi. This failure was certainly their own doing. 


J 
Swami Tapovan, a true renunciate 


During the Uttarkand [the Northern region] pilgrimage season all 
varieties and types of seekers came to the Swami and he gave his advice as 
best suited to their temperaments and natures. In the beginning his way of 
teaching was rather confusing for me. An educated priest from Varanasi 
would come to discuss with him some portions of the Rg Veda. The 
discussions would be entirely in Sanskrit. The conversation was held in 
aphoristic style, implying subtle logic and significant lines of philosophic 
argument. At that moment would enter a heaving old lady—an uneducated, 
ordinary woman—from the village of Rajasthan on her way to Gangotri. To 
the utter discomfort of the priest, Swamiji would suddenly leave the 
philosophical heights of his talk to inquire of the woman’s children at home, 


of her relations. Then he would encourage her that surely all she had to do 
was Visit the sacred Gangotri and she would return home with all her sins 
completely cleansed. 

This capacity to sing in all tunes and with all notes is unavoidable in a 
great teacher occupying a place of reverence and glory. It took years for 
others around him to understand the necessity for such an agile mind ina 
teacher. For there is no doubt in my mind that the faith—in the words of a 
sage and in the benefit of pilgrimages—of this simple-minded woman was 
such that when she returned to her village she was not the same person who 
left it. 

Never did Swami Tapovan try to keep in contact with his devotees or 
disciples. He invariably discouraged anyone from even writing a letter to 
him and, as a general rule, he replied to only a few. Living thus sequestered, 
seeking only solitude and contemplation, he never encouraged anyone to 
have a close relationship with him. Nevertheless, he was always ready to 
give a discourse on a scripture or have a spiritual discussion. He lived a life 
of his own, chaste and pure, ever content in his Self-nature. 


Chapter 9. The Teaching 


The Perfect Seer experiences his own Self in everything and roams around 
the world experiencing the divine Presence everywhere at all times. To one 
who is thus living inwardly this constant God-experience, to him every 
incident—every thing and being—is but a fugitive note from the Infinite 
Song. Swami Tapovan Maharqj was a reveler of this type as he lived in the 
valleys of the Himalayas. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1960 


The month following his initiation by Swami Sivananda, Swami 
Chinmayananda packed and set out for the long trek by foot up to Uttarkasi. 
He was accompanied by a Nepalese brahmachari who was also anxious to 
study a text from the master of Vedanta. As one winds his way up into the 
mountains, following the route of the Ganga, one naturally forgets worldly 
preoccupations in the presence of the grandeur of a panorama of nature 
untouched by any modern change or strife. Some one hundred miles 
distance through the foothills—dotted with grand old forests and an 
occasional simple village—stands the great mountain Varanavatha, 
celebrated in the Hindu epics (Puranas). In its eastern valley lies a small 
plain on the back of the Ganga. On this meadow is perched the tiny, 
unadorned village of Uttarkasi, the marketplace for the people of the local 
mountain villages. 


The mountain town of Uttarkasi is encircled by the Ganga 


Uttarkasi is revered as a holy place not only for its history, but also 
because at this place the sacred Ganga makes a long sweeping curve and 
turns back to flow in the direction of its source for a short distance. Similar 
places along the Ganga have been held as a symbolic representation of what 
the mind of man must achieve—turn back the flow of thought toward its 


very source—and they are considered holy for that reason. The mountains 
that surround the village are dotted with caves where great sages passed 
their lives in meditation and penance. Those who have mystical vision see a 
spiritual light radiating in all directions in this region. To the east lies the 
Valakhilya Mountain with a large cave that is said to have been the meeting 
place of the ancient sages (rishis). 

Swami Tapovan was not one to provide any room or board for his 
students; he believed that any mahatma who opened an ashram was quickly 
reduced to the life of a manager of an inn for pilgrims (dharma shala). 
Anyone who came to him for teaching was surely sent by the Lord, and that 
same Lord would surely provide shelter and food for the seeker. 
Accommodation was found for the new students just down the path from 
Tapovan Kutir at the Deva Giri Ashram with the kind aid of Swami 
Govindagiri, a student of Swami Tapovan and long-time resident of the 
Himalayan ranges. 

Jagdish, a local villager who served Swami Tapovan with loving 
devotion whenever he was in Uttarkasi by cleaning, cooking and delivering 
daily milk from his home, later reported the arrival of Swami 
Chinmayananda: 


The greatest, most glorious event of the thirty or so years of my service 
to Swami Tapovan Maharaj happened some ten years ago. It was the 
arrival of a sweet boy full of ardor, every part of him throbbing to learn 
Vedanta under the master, who had found his way to Tapovan Kutir. One 
wondered in those days, looking at the tall, frail Swami Chinmayananda, 
whether he could stand all the weight of knowledge that his master was 
going to unload on him. 


Chinmaya, as his guru and the other disciples called Swami 
Chinmayananda, was anxious to begin a Vedantic text, but there was no 
hurrying Swami Tapovan. “We?’|I start next month after we go up to 
Gangotri,” he responded to the enthusiastic inquiry by Chinmaya as to 
when classes would begin. “You contemplate on what you have already 
studied; get those ideas clear before you add on more!” 

In addition to the intellectual learning, the Guru also knew that there 
must be daily chores to release some of the natural energy of this young 
student and to maintain his physical vigor. 


“Chinmaya, make a garden for us here in front of my hut,” requested 
Swami Tapovan one sunny day. “Some fresh vegetables would be 
appreciated by all of us.” 

“But Swamiji, there’s no water supply up here on the hill,” replied his 
disciple. 

“What! The mighty Ganga is roaring down at the bottom of the hill— 
and here’s a bucket. You can bring up plenty of water for a garden.” 

“Yes, of course. Yes, sir,” Chinmaya muttered unenthusiastically as he 
eyed the sixty-foot steep climb up a winding path to Tapovan Kutir from the 
banks of the Ganga. 


When the hot summer season started, as was his custom, Swami 
Tapovan packed his begging bowl and one extra cotton robe to journey to 
the higher altitudes of the higher altitudes of the Himalayas. The 
temperature was cooler there. In addition, he was removed from the havoc 
caused by the influx of pilgrims who flooded the lower ranges during the 
warm weather. 

So after a month of settling into the mental peace that is conducive for 
the study of the scriptures, Swami Tapovan, Swami Govindagiri, Swami 
Chinmayananda and the Nepalese brahmachari began the trip of fifty-six 
miles that would take five days by footpath. Along the way there were 
shelters for pilgrims, placed every eight miles, where the local villagers 
provided food for the traveling swamis: flour to make unleavened flat bread 
(roti) and an occasional vegetable, the potato being the most abundant. The 
swamis would cook the food, eat and take a short rest, then start up again, 
traveling from dawn until dusk. 

Gangotri was certainly removed from the comforts of civilization: 
nutritious food, clothing, and adequate shelter. One attached to worldly 
pleasures could not have remained there for long. It is well suited for 
reflection on the truths of the scriptures and for meditation. However, the 
glory of the place is so evident that it has an immediate influence on the 
mind, rendering it naturally peaceful. Therefore, Swami Chinmayananda 
braved the difficulties without complaint because he had an intense desire 
to study and understand the philosophy of Vedanta. 

Each morning the student began the day with a bath in the icy waters of 
the Ganga, a feat that causes excruciating pain to the human body, but 
wakes it up for the morning class at 6:00 a.m. like no other exercise could. 
The students then assembled in front of the cedar hut of Swami Tapovan. 


The class began with a prayer from the philosophical section chanted in 
unison by the teacher and students to attune themselves to the omniscient 
God-principle and to invoke the best effort from both the teacher and the 
taught. 


OM. May He protect us both. 

May he bless us with the bliss of Knowledge. 
May we both concentrate equally. 

May our studies be thorough and faithful. 
May we never misunderstand each other. 


OM. May my limbs, speech, 

vital system, eyes, ears, 

strength of all my senses grow vigorous. 
All is the Brahman of the Upanishads. 
May I never deny the Brahman. 
May the Brahman never spurn me. 
May there be no denial of the Brahman. 
Let all the virtues recited 

by the Upanishads repose in me 

as I delight in the supreme Self. 
OM. Peace. Peace. Peace. 


Their first text, Panchadasi, was written in Sanskrit by Swami 
Vidyaranya, the eleventh Shankaracharya of the Shringeri Matha, who was 
both an enlightened sage and a master of the scriptures. It is considered a 
beginning text of Vedanta as it explains all the concepts and terminology 
used in the Upanishads. The thick book is so comprehensive that no 
philosophic idea of the Vedantic scriptures is left unelaborated, yet it adds 
practical guidance to spiritual seekers. Called Panchadasi because it 
contains fifteen chapters, the chapters are grouped into three sections 
treating the subjects of discrimination of the Real from the non-real; an 
explanation of the nature of the Self as pure consciousness; and an 
exposition of the nature of Brahman as bliss. 

This lengthy text gave Swami Chinmayananda the fundamentals of 
understanding the essence of the scriptures as well as the Sanskrit terms 
used in scriptures. Swami Tapovan would read out one verse of the text, 
then give the equivalent meaning in Hindi. Word by word, he explained the 


Sanskrit, giving the rules of grammar and the meaning as well as possible 
misinterpretations of the meaning. He would follow with a commentary and 
often an example to illustrate the meaning. As the Guru spoke in Hindi, 
Chinmaya was meticulously translating everything into English because he 
wanted all of his notes in the language most familiar to him. Swami 
Govindagiri, himself a master of the scriptures, remembers those first 
classes with the eager, new student of Vedanta: 


The subject matter of Panchadasi is so subtle that it takes a brilliant, 
penetrating mind to comprehend the contents and grasp the abstruse 
meanings that lie hidden beneath the words themselves. At that time I 
had studied several texts with Swami Tapovan and had not once dared to 
question him during class, but not this Chinmaya—he would put so 
many questions to Swami Tapovan. He was not willing to move on to the 
next topic until the teacher removed every doubt on the present subject. 


Often Swami Tapovan would repeat at the end of his class that what he 
had discussed was only the conditioned. “Remove the conditioning and 
realize the Self,” he would conclude the class. 

After contemplating these words for several days, Chinmaya felt 
compelled to ask the Guru during the next class, “Swamiji, why not remove 
the conditioning and explain the Pure Brahman? Why do you say that it is 
the eye of the eye without the eye-conditioning?” The Guru paused for a 
moment, then continued the class without giving any direct reply. As the 
lesson proceeded, Chinmaya’s mind became so involved in the logic of the 
concepts that he had forgotten his earlier question. 

All of a sudden Swami Tapovan said to him, “Chinmaya, get me some 
water to drink.” The disciple was somewhat surprised because it was 
unusual to be thirsty in the cold climate of Gangotri at such an early hour. 
Nevertheless, he quickly brought a pail of fresh water and placed it in front 
of the Guru. 

“What is this?” asked the Guru in an assumed air of anger. 

“Swamiji, this is the water you wanted,” murmured the awed disciple. 

“But did I ask for a pail,” roared the master, “or for water? Take that 
pail away and bring me the water?” 

“But Swamiji, how. .. without a pail? How... can I carry. . . water?” 
stammered the confused and confounded Chinmaya. 


“Never mind,” said the master, in a soft, encouraging tone. “Nobody can 
convey water without a vessel; it is the same in conveying the knowledge of 
Truth. The Absolute cannot be explained in words; just as you cannot bring 
water without a vessel. We cannot express Truth except through the 
medium of one or the other of its conditionings, in this case, words. Hence 
it is that the scriptures as well as the gurus explain only the conditioned 
truth, instead of the Absolute Truth.” 

After class the students would take care of any necessary chores and 
prepare breakfast. The only readily available food was dry roti—that is, 
wheat flour and water mixed together and patted into a flat, disc, then baked 
on a skillet on an open fire, without any oil or butter to flavor it. Chinmaya 
did not have to lose any of his study time in acquiring the flour and 
occasional vegetable or dal as the Nepalese brahmachari took the 
responsibility of going out and collecting bhiksha (begged food) for the 
swamis each morning. The food was uncooked, so Chinmaya would often 
cook the food for his Guru, as he was somewhat more familiar with Indian 
food preparation than the Nepalese. But not much—his expertise had been 
in eating and enjoying food—not cooking it. 

South Indians are rice-eaters; rotis are eaten in the north, so Chinmaya 
was at a loss when it came to the art of producing the thin, soft, round rotis. 
Sometimes Swami Tapovan would give a quizzical look at the questionable 
nature of the misshapen, thick and dry rotis brought to him by his student. 
But he must have known the good intentions of the cook, for he ate them 
without comment. Once, out of earshot of Chinmaya, with a chuckle he told 
a student “See, one never gets to give up tapas [austerities] in these 
Himalayas,” demonstrating one of Chinmaya’s rotis. 

Since Swami Tapovan was well known to the surrounding villagers as a 
great sage, often one of them would bring him bhiksha of a spicy vegetable 
dish to go with the rotis. On such occasions Swami Tapovan might call out 
“Chinmaya! Come!” He would give his student just a bite of the savory 
dish. Just enough to whet his appetite! Some opined that it was a generous 
gesture on the part of the swami, knowing what a luxurious life filled with 
good food Chinmaya had forsaken. Others were sure that it was a test of 
whether the flavors of his old life would cause a disturbance in his mind. 


The tall shadows of the mountain peaks fell early across the valley 
bringing a rapid nightfall. There was no electricity for reading and no 
talking was allowed among the students, not with this disciplinarian for a 


Guru. Swami Tapovan thought that talking was a waste of time and that no 
one had any time to waste in the great pilgrimage to the divine Goal. 

With the exception of class time, if the students even approached him 
while he was sitting on the veranda of his hut, he would chide them: “What 
are you doing hanging around here? Don’t waste a minute! You go, do your 
own reflection. It’s all in you!” 

With the setting sun, Chinmaya retired to his humble shelter—an old 
cow shed, walled in only on the north side to hold back the drifting snows 
in the winter. The straw-thatched roof, so low that Chinmaya had to stoop 
over when inside, had housed many a generation of birds. He spent those 
long, cool nights contemplating the words of his guru, then meditating on 
the truth revealed. In this manner the student passed his days, delving 
deeper and deeper into the Truth that lies hidden in oneself. 


Swami Tapovanam Maharaj 


As the cold winter winds began to blow, around October in those 
altitudes, the group undertook the journey back down to Uttarkasi. Only 
Swami Chinmayananda accompanied Swami Tapovan on the return trip as 
the other students were going to another pilgrimage site en route. As the 
Guru and student stopped in the shelters along the route, the student cooked 
the food and served his teacher. Following the course of the Ganga as she 
slips through the mountain valleys, they went along conversing in their 
native language, Malayalam. 

Swami Tapovan was such a pure soul that he saw God in everything. 
Along the way he would stop and point out the majestic scenery. “Look at 
those clouds, Chinmaya. So beautiful is all of nature. How can anyone not 
believe the grace and beauty of the Lord when they see his form manifested 
in this wonderful world of nature.” 


Try as he might, Chinmaya just could not quite see what it was that 
Swami Tapovan was seeing in those clouds. Chinmaya later wrote of those 
blissful days with his teacher: 


When we used to move back and forth from Uttarkasi to Gangotri, 
Swamiji would often stop abruptly in the trail, alert and thrilled, tense 
and silent. I watched him: now lost in wonder at the snow peaks, now 
aghast at the thundering laughter of the Ganga in her panting speed; even 
a long-tailed, tiny bird fluttering across the path was sufficient to tickle 
Swamiji into a visible rapture. At these times he would stand still, bathed 
in a vivid glow of joy, whispering silently his homage to the Creator. 

In the early years of my study, he had once stopped en route to point 
out to me a spot in the distant sky where the golden color had suddenly 
changed in a mighty stroke of an inscrutable artistic inspiration into a 
blue splash! On another occasion he cried out to me, ‘Why can’t man see 
the Divinity behind the ecstatic Artist who has painted this inspired 
beauty?’ 

I could fill up a big volume with the instances when he took such 
effort to point out to me scenes from the divine play of the Creator—a 
crab returning to its hide-out or a spider weaving its web under our feet, 
leaves dancing in the passing breeze while embracing an opening flower 
bud, the mighty pines secretly whispering and nodding to each other in 
an eloquent rhythm, the majestic peaks of snow-capped mountains, 
divinely glistening above the lower hills, here an insignificant bull, there 
an uninviting herd of tired sheep, elsewhere an ugly rustic singing a 
disgusting tune with a joyous abandon—at a thousand such instances he 
rejoiced and labored to direct my attention to SEE. But, alas, immature, 
unpoetic and intellectually sophisticated as I considered myself to be 
then, in all these instances I must have sadly disappointed him in my 
blindness. 

But I sensed what he felt; I felt the warmth of his ardor, the thrill of 
his ecstasy, the serenity of his mad joy. I often watched his breathless 
expectancy, his trembling lips and his eyes welling with tears, as he 
stood dissolved in a visible divine harmony with nature. At such inspired 
moments, an unearthly tranquility used to descend around him in which I 
have vividly basked many a time. 


Upon their return to Uttarkasi, the discussions continued in such in 
intense manner that others were intimidated to approach the two as they sat 
on the veranda of Tapovan Kutir. After a week Swami Govindagiri and the 
brahmachari returned, and the classes resumed with their logical analysis 
for the intellectual understanding of the scriptures. However, there were 
activities for other aspects of the personality, such as service to the guru and 
the elder swamis to develop the qualities of kindness and compassion. 

One such project taken on by Chinmaya was to be at the Guru’s door 
with a cup of tea when he arose at 4:00 a.m. Accustomed to the ashram life 
at Ananda Kutir, Swami Chinmayananda woke up automatically by that 
hour, but now he would have to rise, bathe and have water boiled by that 
hour—and there was no alarm clock. He was determined that he would not 
oversleep, so each night he used a large stone for a pillow, which kept him 
from going into a deep sleep. With this system he was at the door of Swami 
Tapovan at 4:00 a.m. sharp with a cup of steaming tea in hand. 

Although Swami Tapovan allowed no comforts for himself and had 
lived years without them, he was able to use objects of the world for the 
sake of the training of his students. And the lesson of the Guru was often 
one that the student did not expect, for example, when the Swami left the 
full cup of tea sitting without touching it after all the student’s effort. 

Another time the Swami handed some plain cotton cloth, which had 
been given to him as a gift, to Chinmaya and another student. He requested 
that they make one of his simple robes. They carefully cut the fabric, 
stitched it by hand, dyed it orange with saffron, and then laid it out Indian- 
style, over some bushes, to dry. Afterwards, they folded it carefully, put it in 
a plain paper wrapping, and presented it to Swami Tapovan. Somehow, after 
he took off the wrapping, he found a tear in robe, or at last he claimed he 
did. 

“Look! You tore it. You were careless when you took it off the shrubs!” 
He looked straight at Chinmaya. 

“No, I was very careful, Swamiji,” the student bravely defended 
himself. “Let me see it; I can’t understand how it got torn.” 

“T was watching you take it off those shrubs and you were careless. 
Your attention was not on what you were doing. You are surely lying now!” 

That was a heavy blow for Chinmaya—to be called a liar—especially 
when he was sure he was telling the truth. After that, when Chinmaya 
approached his hut, Swami Tapovan would taunt him: “Liar.” Chinmaya’s 


anger and frustration stirred to the boiling point. He did not think that he 
had torn the garment, but he did not see how he was going to convince the 
teacher. 

After a couple of days of this harassment, Chinmaya could bear it no 
longer. How could this teacher be such a master anyway, if he is so 
concerned over a torn piece of cloth? He kept his rationalizations to 
himself, but in the end, he made up his mind to leave and study on his own 
“without all the guru nonsense.” 

Fortunately, an older swami, who understood the Guru’s ways, saw the 
young swami making preparations to leave and called him aside. “Look, 
son. He is only testing you,” he persuaded the young man. 

The next time Swami Tapovan called out “Liar!” to Chinmaya, he was 
ready. “Perhaps,” he retorted with a knowing smile. 

“Oh, so now you see! This whole creation is a lie, why make a big deal 
over one little lie!” the Swami retorted with a chuckle. 


He never missed an opportunity to teach the ideals of spiritual discipline 
in practical situations. His goal was to turn the student’s mind beyond 
material concerns even in their daily routines. Not only did he not allow 
comforts for himself, he sanctioned none for his students. If anyone even 
suggested an idea for a non-essential item, he would huff, “What do you 
think we have here, a dharma shala?” 

Occasionally people would send Swami Tapovan candy or hard biscuits 
—the equivalent to ambrosia in the austere setting. He would direct the 
postman to set the package on the comer of the veranda, then without 
opening the packet he would have a student carry it down the winding path 
to the Ganga to dump it in the river. 

“Swamiji, we know that you do not want to eat these things, but 
couldn’t you at least give them to us... or someone?” cautiously ventured a 
student at the delivery of a promising looking parcel. “Why waste it?” 

“Look, it’s their karma [duty] to send sweets, but here we have no 
karma [destiny] to eat them. Here we’re interested in more worthwhile 
pursuits,” he roared, leaving no doubt as to the fate of the package of 
biscuits. 

One afternoon a basket of laddhus arrived just as the class began, so 
everyone got a chance to eye it well. The laddhu has earned the distinction 
of being the favored sweet of holy men and everyone felt sure that the 
teacher would allow each student just one. Most of those present had 


studied with Swami Tapovan only a short time and had not witnessed his 
previous record of requiring all goodies to be tossed into the river. 

“Put it inside!” he tersely ordered one of the students. 

Since there was no evening meal at Tapovan Kutir, the students thought: 
tomorrow he will distribute them with the noon meal. But noon meals came 
and went and no laddhus appeared. After a few days the students’ minds 
became disturbed, thinking: This is some master, hogging all the laddhus 
for himself! Several actually became so disenchanted that they left, for they 
did not want to study the scriptures from such a greedy character. 

Chinmaya tried to convince them of the Guru’s austere way of life, 
explaining that he often used such incidents as practical examples of 
teaching. But he was not so sure what was going on himself; Swami 
Tapovan had never allowed even a grain of rice inside his hut before. The 
next day, the teacher noted that the attendance in the class had abruptly 
dropped; two of the students had left without even bidding him good-bye. 

“What’s happened? Where are the other two?” he questioned, for no one 
dared arrive late to his classes. 

“They left,” came a timid reply from someone in the group. 

“Chinmaya, come here. Now, go and take that basket from my room.” 

Chinmaya went inside and found the basket of laddhu exactly as it had 
arrived, not one was missing. 

“Bring it here!” he ordered. 

Chinmaya followed the order, thinking (as was everyone), Good, now 
he is going to give them out. Mouths that had not savored a sweet for many 
months were watering at the thought. 

“To the Ganga! Throw them out!” he ordered. “When you take 
sannyasa, you are supposed to have control over your senses. Just look at 
the quality of your minds, agitated over a paltry basket of sweets. I saw 
your distractions and knew what was going on, so I didn’t want to continue 
to encourage it. We’re here to study the Upanishads, not to eat laddhu!” 

Living the life of a sannyasi meant no money in the pocket for any 
purchases; however, Swami Chinmayananda was regularly seen with a 
cigarette. Even in that remote corner of the world someone could be found 
to reinforce one’s worldly habits. His fondness for smoking was known to 
the villagers and they would leave a few beedies, hand-rolled cigarettes, 
with the young swami as a “Service.” 


One day some zealous soul reported to Swami Tapovan, “Swamiji, do 
you know that your disciple Chinmaya is seen smoking regularly.” 

“Humph, I’m only concerned with the inner smoke; this outer smoke is 
of no importance—it will take care of itself in time,” he replied simply. 

While Swami Tapovan and his students were at Uttarkasi, many 
pilgrims who were passing though on their way to Gangotri regularly 
traveled the path up to Tapovan Kutir. Everyone knew of the great 
Mahatma who lived there, and none would miss an opportunity of receiving 
the blessing of seeing such a master. These visitors often caused a 
disturbance if they arrived during class time, but they also provided an 
opportunity for some unique lessons. 

On one such occasion a devotee, who visited Swami Tapovan regularly, 
came trudging up the hillside carrying two bundles of groceries for the 
Master, one in each hand. The Swami spotted him coming up the path and 
called out to him, “Drop it!” The poor fellow, not knowing exactly what the 
Swami meant, but wanting to follow his instructions, obligingly dropped 
one bundle. 

“Drop it!” called out the Swami again; so the man dropped the other 
bundle. By this time he had approached nearer the hut, when the Swami 
looked him straight in the eyes and repeated with an emphatic firmness, 
“Drop it, I say!” 

Since the devotee had dropped all of the external packages, there was 
nothing left to drop but the internal bundle—the mind. When the light 
dawned of what Swami Tapovan meant, the devotee sat down on the spot 
and entered samadhi, a state of bliss. The students observing the encounter 
were dumbfounded. 


Austere life of the sadhu 


Before snowfall, Swami Tapovan went down to Rishikesh with his 
disciple Chinmaya, who returned to Ananda Kutir to stay while the teacher 
took a boat across the river to stay at his usual quarters at Brahmananda 


Ashram. Reunited with his former companions at the ashram, Swami 
Chinmayananda shared with them the new insights from his study of the 
scriptures while lavishly praising Swami Tapovan’s expertise as well as his 
exemplary life of discipline. Interested in the progress of this disciple, 
Swami Sivananda listened to the lively and loving reports—it seemed that 
Chinmaya had found his true guru and was going to be able to bear the life 
of austerity necessary to study with him. 

At that time Swami Sivananda received a letter from Swami 
Chinmayananda’s father. Mr. Menon (diabetic for many years) was ill and 
had written requesting that his son be allowed to visit him. Swami 
Sivananda granted the permission, so Chinmaya left for the long journey, 
five days by train, down to Kerala. When he arrived there, he went first to 
the home of his maternal uncle Govinda, who lived in Ottappalam. As a 
formality, he asked his elder to please accompany him to Trichur to the 
home of his father since swamis do not stay in their family home in order to 
help insulate them from any latent attachments to their past. Happy to see 
his nephew, Uncle Govinda gladly agreed and the two set out for Trichur. 

Mr. Menon, retired from his career, was sitting out on veranda to catch 
the rays of the winter sunshine before the noon meal. Suddenly a streak of 
orange came racing through the gate and up the walkway. Before he knew 
what had happened there was a swami prostrating at his very feet. For a 
moment he was completely taken aback at seeing a holy man bow to him. 
Momentarily, he realized that it was his own son who for so many years had 
bowed and touched his feet each morning in a gesture of respect. As he 
hugged his son, they both shed tears of joy. A small group of family 
members quickly gathered around the two, adding their own happy tears to 
the homecoming. 

Ten years had passed since they had seen him. He had not only changed 
from a twenty-year-old youth named Balan to a thirty-year-old man, he had 
become a swami named Chinmayananda. At first, the family was slightly 
apprehensive of this new person, a religious monk. However, they were 
soon relieved, for he acted like his old cheerful self. 

He even joked with his father, “See, I had my head shaved, so you 
wouldn’t have to do it!” 

In years past, his father had threatened to shave his son’s head because 
he wore it in the fashion of his peers—too long and too oily. Everyone had 
a good laugh. Then the Swami gave everyone his energetic hug. He could 


recognize his sisters, Kanakam and Padmini, but his half-brother and 
sisters, just small children when he left for Lucknow University, had to tell 
him who they were. After a lively exchange of the latest news, to 
commemorate the occasion, they all moved into the dining room for a 
delicious bhiksha, complete with the mango pickles, spicy condiments, 
deep fried chili peppers and sweets reserved for holidays. 

The Swami had asked his uncle to accompany him to his father’s home, 
but no such formality was necessary at his mother’s ancestral home, 
Poothampalli, meaning “place of the Lord.” Whenever the family 
assembled to dine, the place at the head of the table was always set and left 
vacant, held ready to serve any holy man who happened to be passing that 
way. Therefore, the family got a big surprise when the door burst open and 
the holy man that rushed in and sat at their table was none other than their 
own beloved nephew. The whole household rippled with enthusiasm as his 
aunts brought out the special pickles, favorite deep fried chili peppers and 
delicious sweets reserved for holidays for this special bhiksha. 


Swami Chinmayananda remained in Kerala for a couple of weeks. He 
spent his time visiting temples, spiritual centers and talking to the spiritual 
teachers in area. Because of his connection with the Divine Life Society, he 
was asked to give several lectures. His own father recovered his health 
sufficiently to accompany him to one of the talks. He described it when he 
wrote to notify Swami Sivananda of his son’s return to Rishikesh: 


Salutations and adorations! 

Many thanks for allowing Swami Chinmayananda to visit me in my 
sickness. He had been sent back from here on February 8 and is expected 
to reach there for Sivaratri, as ordered by you. 

Swami Chinmayananda visited the Divine Life Society at 
Ottappalam and at Calicut. He went twice to Calicut at their special 
request and I accompanied him on the second visit. I listened to his 
lecture on the Divine Life on Feb. 2, 1950 and to his answers to various 
questions put by the audience. I was really surprised at the knowledge 
you have been kind enough to impart to him in such a short period of 
time. The lecture was so instructive. I am convinced that the whole 
audience was impressed by him. His solving the various doubts was so 
clear and convincing that the audience had no further questions to ask 
him after his explanations. There was a photo of yours placed behind the 


dais he was sitting on, and I felt that you were quite pleased with the 
way he handled the subject and were therefore smiling. 

I feel myself much honored and blessed by having such a son for 
whom God has been pleased to give such a saintly Guru. I have no regret 
at all that I had given my free consent to him to be a pupil under you and 
to serve you for all time. 


With prem and pranams, 
Your humble sevak and admirer, 
V. K. Kuttan Menon 


Swami Chinmayananda sharing his wisdom 


Soon after Swami Chinmayananda reached Ananda Kutir, several of his 
old associates, reporters from Delhi, were curious enough to make the trip 
up to Rishikesh to meet their former colleague. They wanted to see how 
things were going with his life as a swami. When they were allowed an 
interview with him, they were quite open in their questioning. Following is 
the first part of the interview as it appeared in the Champion Magazine: 


INTERVIEW WITH CHAMPION MAGAZINE, 1950 


At Rishikesh on the banks of the Ganga’s silvery march sits Ananda Kutir, 
Sri Swami Sivananda’s ashram. Amazed at the institution and its varied 
activities of guiding, instructing and encouraging the saint’s numerous 
disciples from all over the world, we silently watched. The more we 
watched the more we learned. It was most fortunate that we could get 
Swami Chinmayananda to ourselves for an hour one afternoon and we shot 
dozens of questions at him. The cool confidence and sympathetic 
understanding with which he answered all our skeptical questions on God 
and spiritual life gave us the courage to expose the worst of our own 
curiosity. 


“Swamiji, excuse us, but could we ask a personal question?” we 
ventured. 

“Certainly. Why not?” smiled back the Swami. 

Knowing very well that it is unpardonable to ask any monk about his 
life prior to becoming a renunciate, we asked: “Swamiji, why did you take 
sannyasa?” 

There was a visible tension in his calm face. He was alert. His eyes 
wandered for a moment among the correspondence, typewriter and the 
many volumes that lay scattered about him. “What would you have me do,” 
he shot at us, “marry, breed, fight and talk shop until, wrecked with age and 
sorrow, this body drops down dead?” 

The criticism on life was quite clear. It set us thinking. We remained 
silent. Our usual professional satisfaction was replaced by a welling gush of 
futility. From where it came, we knew not. 

“Chinmaya was tired of living in the tomb, so he walked out into the 
open to breathe, to bask, to work and to live.” The Swami was all ablaze. 
None of us had even suspected that such a frail body could contain such a 
consuming fire of earnestness and sincerity. 

All of us were silent. The song of the waters of the Ganga rose up to 
reach the modest room of Chinmaya. The Swami sat looking out into the 
glittering flow of the immortal river. It was a roar of silence that smothered 
our values and lay heavy on our sinned bosom. 

“Yes,” the Swami spoke at last, almost to himself. “It was at this 
realization of the uselessness of the worldly values and goals of life that P. 
B. K. Menon, curious to know what an ashram life would be like, and 
eagerly thirsting to meet his savior and unknown master, one day reached 
Rishikesh. The sadhu [swami] must confess,” confided Swamiji, “that 
Balakrishnan Menon reached the feet of his guru more as a deserter of life, 


than as a discoverer of some new shores. 
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Chapter 10. Tuning the Instrument 


I was miserably disillusioned and disappointed at the working plans of all 
the ashrams and temples, at the stuff that was doled out as the best of 
Hinduism. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1951 


Swami Tapovan had developed a regular schedule in his later years. At the 
beginning of April, he left Rishikesh for the higher altitudes of Uttarkasi 
where he spent the spring season. In July he went up to Gangotri for the 
summer. By November he returned to Uttarkasi to stay until February, when 
he departed for Rishikesh to spend the worst winter months there. 

His classes on the scriptures continued at Uttarkasi and Gangotri. 
Normally, he gave daily lessons in the morning for one and a half hours, 
except in the winter sessions at Uttarkasi. Because of the cold at those 
altitudes he conducted the classes there in the afternoon from 2:00 to 3:30 
p.m., taking advantage of the few hours when the sun reached the outdoor 
classroom in front of his veranda. 

When summer’s arrival brought its warm sun to melt the snows of the 
higher altitudes, Swami Tapovan and Swami Chinmayananda set out for 
Gangotri. There the study of the Upanishads continued each morning. The 
daily schedule was always the same; Swami Tapovan did not allow any 
interruption from the outside world to change it for him. He knew what 
really mattered, by taking care of THAT all else would take care of itself. 

Swami Tapovan had another disciple at Gangotri. Swami Sunderananda 
was an intense yogi-type who lived year round in a cave not high enough to 
stand in, until he inherited Tapovan’s kutir in Gangotri at his death in 1957. 
He became known as the “Clicking Swami” because his hobby was 
photography. His passion was the mammoth glacier whose waters formed 
the source of the Ganga. He photographed it at all times of the year and in 
all phases of light. In 2002, during a tour to speak on global warming as 
documented by his photos of the diminishing Ganga glacier, he also 
released a book with his photographs of Gangotri. Undoubtedly, a 
collection of the most beautiful photographs ever taken of the Himalayas. 


Prime Minister Sri Atal Bihari Vajpayee releasing 'Himalaya' 
by Swami Sundarananda in New Delhi on January 8, 2002. 

Thus Chinmaya’s time was spent with the Guru, serving him with 
loving devotion, listening to the words of the Holy Scriptures, and 
contemplating to realize the meaning behind the words. It was evident 
among the other students who had joined the classes that Swami 
Chinmayananda displayed all the qualifications of one ready for the final 
plunge—the dive into Self-realization. 

Through the generations, the teachers of the scriptures in general, and 
Vedanta in particular, have discussed and made an attempt to understand 
why it was that some of their students were able to catch the truth behind 
the words of the scriptures and transcend the realm of logic, while others 
only intellectually understood the words, and still other students never even 
seemed to hear the words correctly. The sages concluded that the successful 
students had certain mental qualities that they enumerated as the four 
prerequisites of the “successful” spiritual student: 


First, viveka, the capacity to “discriminate” the Real from the unreal; that 
is, the Permanent from the impermanent, the Changeless from the 
changing. 


Second, vairagya, “detachment” from the un-real through logic and 
intellectual discrimination. 


Third, satkasampatti, the “six moral and mental qualities”: (1) sama, 
“control of mind” and ability to remain focused on one’s objective; (2) 
dama, “control of the physical” organs of perception and organs of 
action; (3) uparati, the ability to “cease” all activity; 


(4) titiksha, “fortitude” or endurance; (5) shraddha, “faith” based on an 
intellectual appreciation of the truths of the scriptures, and (6) 


samadhana, a tranquil, “steady mind” that is born of the contemplation 
on the Truth. 


Fourth, mumukshutva, the compelling desire to leave the limitations of 
the world to reach the final divine goal of freedom from all bondage, 
both mental and physical. 


The student who possessed these four necessary qualities was ready to 
discover the divine essence within. Therefore, if the student did not merge 
into Self-realization at hearing the esoteric truths from the guru, the fault 
was with the student’s mental preparation, not the scriptures or the guru. 

The illuminated sages and masters rarely mention their own personal 
struggles along the path to the final realization, their experience of oneness 
with the Divine. First, they know none of their struggles really happened, so 
there is no purpose in talking about them, thereby giving emphasis to the 
details of one’s own personal illusions. The Buddha declared that, upon 
experiencing nirvana, what he realized was that he was always enlightened. 
Secondly, each person’s path to the Truth is so distinct, so unique, that to 
verbalize the particulars of one person misleads others into inflexible 
beliefs and false imitation, which are always detrimental on the spiritual 
path. Therefore, all great teachers speak in universal terms, maintaining a 
distance from their own personal experience. 

Likewise, Swami Chinmayananda has said little of his inner evolution. 
His fellow classmates observed the outer discipline, but the real 
transformation was known only to him and his Master. 


During the four-month stay at Gangotri, Swami Tapovan took up the 
teaching of the celebrated Mandukya Upanishad, accompanied by its 
lengthy gloss, the Karika. Swami Chinmayananda had already completed 
the study of several Upanishads and was delighted to take up the study of 
this great text of which it is said: “Having understood this scripture, there is 
nothing else to know.” In twelve short mantras (verses), the Mandukya 
unfolds a complete philosophy of life; that is, it gives an exposition of all 
fields of experience and all states of consciousness. 

The mantras of the Upanishad point out the Truth without decoration or 
a single extra word, while Sri Gaudapada, the author of the Karika 
(commentary), elucidated the terms and concepts that warranted 
clarification, so not a single gem of the wisdom in the mantras is missed. 


Aside from expounding and illuminating the ideas of the mantras, Sri 
Gaudapada applies an exhaustive logic to prove the illusory nature of the 
pluralistic world, followed by a careful exposition to prove that the advaita 
(non-dual) Reality revealed in the Mandukya is not illusory. 

Further, he systematized the logic of Vedantic philosophy by adding 
another section to bring together all the valid tenets to establish that the 
supreme Truth is non-dual, uncreated and eternal. As characteristic of all 
the ancient rishis (sages), Sri Gaudapada was equally at home with poetry 
and hard logic, so he composed the 215 verses of the Karika gloss in metric 
form. This style added to its elegance and made it easier for the students to 
memorize, since the scriptures were handed down orally from teacher to 
student. 

The Upanishads, the fourth section of the Vedas, are discussions 
between disciple and the master in which the master reveals the highest 
Truth. The unwritten words were remembered by the disciple and passed on 
to his disciples. The Sanskrit word, Upanishad, is composed of three 
syllables: Upa = near; ni = below; shad = to sit; meaning, a treatise given 
by a guru to a student who is sitting near and below, that is, in a physical 
and mental posture of reverence. The student and teacher sat in close 
proximity so the guru could be sensitive and personally guide the student. 

The Avatar, Sri Rama, had given his disciple Hanuman a necklace of 
108 pearls on which was inscribed the most important mantra from each 
Upanishad. Through the centuries many of those 108 have been lost, but 
tradition holds that it is not necessary to study all 108 Upanishads. A 
serious student should first study Mandukya. If that text is understood to the 
fullest, further study is not necessary. 

If God-realization is not experienced, one should continue to study the 
ten major Upanishads, that is, Aitareya, Brihadaranyaka, Chandogya, Isa, 
Kaivalya, Katha, Kena, Mundaka, Prasna and Taittiriya. After the thorough 
study of these ten, if the goal is still not attained, the student should 
continue his study of the remaining Upanishads. 

Swami Chinmayananda was enthralled with the sureness and 
completeness of the transcendental knowledge as expounded in the 
Mandukya and its Karika. As was his custom he took careful notes, 
spending hours after each lesson going over each word to be sure no term 
was forgotten, no thought left incomplete, no insight left undigested—for he 
was planning to share this divine wisdom with the disciples at Rishikesh 


“This is the most thrilling text that you could ever imagine!” he wrote to 
Swami Chaitanyananda, a fellow disciple there. “When I arrive, we will 
study it together.” 


Silently, the teacher observed his student. Although Swami Tapovan 
was not one to compliment his students directly, he used to tell others. 
“Chinmaya is very intelligent.” 

However, he was always alert to the necessity of eradicating the 
student’s ego. So to the student, his words were most often reproving. 
“Chinmaya, you are so carried away by the non-dual philosophy! In the 
morning you are studying the non-dual reality in Mandukya Karika, yet at 
4:00 p.m. you are in duality writing letters!” 

But Chinmaya was never intimidated about sharing what he had 
learned. He was most liberal in offering advice to assist others with their 
spiritual understanding. He corresponded regularly concerming religious 
matters with several family members and seekers who were indeed living in 
the duality of the world. 


He consoles in a letter dated 5 February 1950: 


As to our lot in life, remember always, no circumstance is a special 
packet of sorrow sent to us as special punishment. No family is without 
its own sorrow; nobody is without his own silent accompaniments of 
pain while living upon this reeling globe of ours! But the solace is in the 
fact that none of this is infinite—even our sorrows must end, as must all 
our joys. 

If Vijay is not healthy now, it cannot be forever. She has to live 
through the results of her own past actions; as you too must live out the 
impressions gathered in your past. At each hour of pain and anxiety, a 
true devotee of the Lord learns to feel great consolation: “Oh, my sweet 
Lord, in Thy Grace I am going doubly fast through the results of past 
actions and thoughts, with each sigh and tear I am getting so much 
nearer to Thee!” 


He advises in another letter, written the same day: 


Each day after meditation and worship, sit for a while both morning 
and evening, for some fifteen minutes to start with. Don’t worry about 
your breath or the correct posture, just sit in peace and watch the flow of 


thoughts. Now, do not identify with these thoughts: Be a witness of 
them. Remember there must be a lighter of these thoughts, or else you 
would not be able to perceive them. The lighter is the witness—you, 
yourself, at this moment. Forget or reject entirely the body and all of its 
relations: the house, the dinner, family and friends. Nothing else IS but 
this Awareness—THAT I AM! 


In another letter he inspires a friend suffering from mental anguish to 
continue with her spiritual practices: 


“In pain I come to thee” is the Lord’s own promise. Therefore to 
every devotee, painful circumstances are the approaching music of the 
Lord’s own procession! Develop more depth in your devotion. Up until 
now your practice has been submissive, surrendering and humble. Now 
make the practice positive. That is, up until now you have been 
removing the dirt of the mind; you have done enough of that. 

Now don’t stay where you are—take a step higher. Be positive by 
asserting, “The Lord is near NOW; I am in His safekeeping. Even these 
pains are to cut asunder my false sense of attachments to my husband 
and daughter. I am not the guardian of my children’s future or of my 
husband’s joys. Until now, in my delusion, I thought so; now Goddess 
Mother is correcting me. I surrender all to Thee; I only ask for Wisdom.’ 


By 


That winter Swami Chinmayananda flew on wings of love down to his 
old quarters at Ananda Kutir. Bubbling with enthusiasm to share the 
wisdom he had absorbed, he entered the familiar gates. 

“The world is unreal! It never came into existence!” He would rave on 
for hours “like a man possessed” a cohort described him. He didn’t even 
think of food or his beloved tea. The swamis who were already harboring a 
bit of jealousy over his ability to stick it out with the great disciplinarian 
Swami Tapovan were somewhat intimidated. They did not know what to 
think of this transformation. But they were soon delighted to catch him 
lighting up a cigarette. 

“See what kind of man you are—talking scriptures one minute and then 
smoking the next!” 

“Don’t you see? In a dream what does it matter if the dreamer has a 
dream cigarette. This creation is all non-existent, like a dream world,” he 
responded with a blissful chuckle. 


They, without the depth in themselves to perceive the source of 
happiness within, retorted, “When it suits you, you talk Vedanta.” 

Many think that ashrams are havens of peace and tranquility. That is the 
ideal, but often not the reality. An ashram is not a group of buildings, but 
the people who inhabit them. The seekers are under a tremendous strain; 
they have given up the pleasures of the worldly life, but have not reached 
the contentment of the spiritual life. They have come to the ashram to 
develop themselves. In the process of purifying the mind, the impurities 
surface to discolor and distort everything and everyone, these projections 
are inevitable. Understanding the nature of the mind, Chinmaya was 
undaunted by the comments or criticisms. He was dwelling in his Self—not 
in an ashram. 


Upon his return to Uttarkasi in the spring, Swami Tapovan had planned 
to give classes on the Bhagavad Gita, but developed a severe cough. Hardly 
able to speak without a spasm of coughing, he told his disciple, “Okay, I’ve 
taught you the Upanishads, now you study the Gita on your own. If you 
have a question, we’ ll discuss it.” With these words Swami Tapovan ended 
Chinmaya’s studies from a textbook. But learning from the teacher did not 
stop; he would spend another six years with the master. 

In the Bhagavad Gita (“Song of the Lord”), Lord Krishna strung 
together the ideas of the Upanishads in a divine song in such a manner that 
the common laity could comprehend the Truth: the play of the Divine and 
man’s relation to it. The actual writing of the Gita is attributed to the great 
seer Vyasa, who produced such a quantity of literary works in his lifetime 
that modern scholars have assigned him to the realms of mythology. 

First Vyasa took up the task of actually writing down the Vedas, which 
had been preserved through the centuries by an oral tradition. Perceiving 
that the minds of his contemporaries were becoming more agitated by the 
stress of daily living and would not be sufficiently calm to retain the long 
treatises by rote, he codified the Vedas into a more manageable form of four 
books: Rg, Yajur, Sama, Atharva. 

Having completed this compilation, with an aspiration to relate the 
divine truths in a simpler manner, he wrote the outstanding epic 
Mahabharata, “The Great Reveling in Light,” a history of several lineages 
of ancient Hindu Kings. In the middle of the narrative, Vyasa discretely 
slips into the account a treatise that illuminates the advanced tenets of 
Vedantic philosophy of the Upanishads. In 700 verses of conversation, later 


named the Bhagavad Gita, Lord Krishna taught his student Arjuna the 
highest truths of life. 

Set on a battlefield on the eve of combat, the Gita relates to men of 
action facing the troubled situations of life, not just to sages in 
contemplation in the mountains. For this reason, it would later become the 
primary text in Swami Chinmayananda’s mission to teach others. 

In fact, Chinmaya had already undertaken its study when he was a 
journalist in Delhi, and again with the assistance of Swami Govindagiri the 
previous year. Adept in both Sanskrit and the scriptures, Swami 
Govindagiri had studied the Gita with several sages during his twenty-five 
years in the Himalayas. He was not inclined to do any teaching, but he had 
been willing to discuss the verses and point out some of the hidden 
treasures with this sincere seeker. 

“Chinmaya practiced an intense sadhana [spiritual discipline] all during 
his period of study with Swami Tapovan. I often saw him sitting all night in 
meditation in a quiet corner of the forest or sometimes on a boulder beside 
the Ganga,” recalled Swami Govindagiri. 

At one point Chinmaya decided that even the proximity of Swami 
Tapovan and his fellow students was a hindrance to the solitary existence 
that was necessary for meditation. As the wail of a temple conch pierced the 
darkness of early morning, Chinmaya started down a trail toward the deep 
forest. But his solitary form alerted his master who sent another student to 
bring back the wandering monk. 

“Never forget the peace you are seeking is within,” his Guru cautioned 
him. “The few noises and irritations you have around here are only the 
Lord’s way of turning you to the silence within.” 


At Gangotri, as the Ganga emerges from a gorge of high rock 
surrounded by tall trees, she makes a wide turn and cuts out a small 
peninsula. Embraced on three sides by the holy Ganga, it was favored spot 
for the holy men in the area to sit out in the sun to discuss Vedanta. These 
sophists would debate for hours, competing to show their vast intellectual 
knowledge. The logic of Vedanta is exhaustive as a means to dismiss the 
changing, temporary world and to affirm the permanent, spiritual Reality. 
Nonetheless, it has also been affirmed by Hindu sages that all the scriptures 
are intended for the purpose of answering the mind’s questions and thereby 
quieting it, for it is only in a silenced mind that the Truth beyond the mind 
is reflected. The competition among these ascetics revealed no interest in 


the dissolution of the mind. As Swami Chinmayananda described, it was 
quite the contrary. 


We called it ‘Faquirstan’ [place of the wise]. There the elderly mahatmas 
discussed Adi Shankaracharya’s commentaries among themselves and 
asserted vehemently some conclusion or other, often without much 
logical argument. It was out of court to interrupt the divine prattlers, 
even if it were to inquire for the logic of a deduction. I was often 
snubbed by them as “one who will never understand Vedanta.” 

These daily discussions gave me a peep into what these mahatmas 
were saying in the cities, and how much their words must be affecting, 
adversely no doubt, the educated, thinking class. I was terribly 
disappointed. Slowly I left them for my own personal reflections and 
meditation. 


It was after one of these encounters, while he was sitting on a large 
boulder on the banks of the Ganga in its infant state, that the inspiration to 
take the truth of the Hindu scriptures—as taught by the master Tapovan and 
realized by the student—to his fellow countrymen dawned in the heart of 
Swami Chinmayananda. 

But there were obstacles to actualizing his plan. A seemingly 
insurmountable one was his guru. Swami Tapovan had not once left the 
climes of the Himalayas since his renunciation. He was a staunch believer 
that a swami should lead a life of retirement. 

Although retirement did not mean inactivity, he wrote in his travelogue 
that a swami should remain active in studying the scriptures, taking 
pilgrimages and teaching those who came to him. But he thought that the 
highest philosophy of Vedanta should not be taught to the general public, as 
it might do more harm than good. Since the ordinary man was so consumed 
by desires, he lacked the subtle mind to be able to understand the paradoxes 
of the scriptures correctly. Swami Tapovan considered that man should be 
left to come naturally to the phase in life when he was ready to investigate 
the true nature of things. At the right moment, he would be led by the Lord 
to a worthy teacher. 

“You can’t treat this knowledge like your newspaper business,” he 
admonished his student. Respecting his Guru’s convictions, Swami 
Chinmayananda put the idea aside, again and again. 


The vague mental suggestion when suppressed became almost a mighty 
call—an urge that could no more be controlled. One day, therefore, taking 
courage literally in both my hands, I declared my intentions to my Guru. I 
remember even today how his heavy brows came down, clouded by anxiety, 
almost stunned with surprise at my determination. 

“You don’t know what you are asking for! You will get permanently 
caught up in the wheel of work. That is the nature of all activities. We start 
the action, and later the activities themselves take charge of us!” 

It was not that Swami Tapovan did not have sympathy for those who 
were living without the blessing and guidance of their ancient culture. He 
deplored the plight of men so busy with worldly concerns that they had no 
time to consider and discover the inner Spirit. He had written in Wanderings 
in the Himalayas: 


I must confess, I can hardly pass through the solitary valleys in the 
lovely Himalayan region without casting a longing, lingering look at the 
past and without being saddened by the changes that have come over our 
motherland. I believe that no man who loves his native land and who has 
some power of thought still left in him can traverse these regions without 
feeling a touch of melancholy for the loss of our great culture. 


Nearly a month had passed since Chinmaya’s declaration of his 
intentions when Swami Tapovan called his student and suggested that he 
take a trip down to plains wandering around as a renunciate, living as a 
beggar among those he had once emulated. 

“This will rub out your ego! To have the experience of the Divine is not 
enough. You must be able to keep that vision through all your activities. Go 
down to the plains and keep your mananam [continual reflection] going 
there where it is the most difficult. When you face the adversities of life 
there, you will not fall into the dangers of complacency and self- 
contentment in your spiritual discipline.” 


Chinmaya wrote of that journey: 


Thus it was that I, in May 1951, walked down from the heights of 
Gangotri to Rishikesh and from there moved on to Delhi with a plan to 
set out on an all-India pilgrimage, visiting all the important spiritual 
centers to see how others were serving the Hindu brethren. I traveled on 
foot some six months; living on bhiksha [begged food], sleeping in 


ashrams, temples, under wayside trees. Swamiji [Tapovan] was correct: 
it was quite an experience in rubbing off the ego. Education, social 
status, family connections, prejudices, sham values—these were no 
longer mine. When people do not know who you are, they consider you 
an inconvenient beggar, a worthless monk, an unproductive member of 
the community. And they insult you with looks of abhorrence as if you 
were something the cat dragged in. If you ask me, this kind of discipline 
is the best cure for the ego-disease. 


It was a long journey: down to Delhi, over to Madras through the state 
of Andhra Pradesh, then across South India. Swami Chinmayananda 
followed the general route of the railway lines. All along the way, he talked 
to people and listened to them, always observing and assessing. The people 
in the cities were an aimless crowd, out of contact with the values of their 
own traditional culture. Those who did observe some of the religious rituals 
and disciplines did so mechanically, without discernment of the meaning of 
their actions; therefore, they were deriving no spiritual benefit. 

A well of empathy began building up in Chinmaya, which would be the 
source of his overflowing love for his countrymen. That love would sustain 
him for some forty years of constant teaching. 

“T am more attached to the world than you! I love everyone and 
everything in it, whereas you love only a few paltry items!” he later 
exclaimed to a group of students. 

When he left Madras he turned southward to return to Arunachala, to 
the ashram of Ramana Maharshi. He and the mahatma talked briefly about 
the spiritual centers in the Himalayas. Swami Tapovan had visited the 
Ramana Ashram during his early travels and Ramana Maharshi recalled 
him as he had had occasional news of the swami from wandering sadhus 
[monks]. He did not recall the brief visit Swami Chinmayananda had made 
to Arunachala twelve years earlier as Balakrishnan Menon. 

Swami Chinmayananda then continued south to visit Cape Comorin at 
the southernmost tip of India, where in 1888, Swami Vivekananda was 
inspired to begin his campaign for the spiritual enlightenment and political 
freedom of his countrymen. 

Circling up the western coast, Chinmaya finally reached his hometown 
in Kerala. The family was interested in his spiritual life, as well as his ideas 
to bring the true light of the Hindu scriptures to the people. “To convert 
Hindus to Hinduism,” he succinctly stated his lifelong mission. 


His stepmother and a former schoolmate, Shankaran Marar, organized 
his first public talks. Spending five rupees (forty cents) for the printing of a 
small flier, they advertised the event and gathered a small group of a dozen 
people to hear a talk on the scriptures. Several attended just out of curiosity: 


Could this Swami possibly be that worthless Balakrishnan Menon of 
Trichur? 


Part II 


The Foundation 


Upbringing in a traditional Hindu home 


Chapter 11. A Loving Start 


The Hindu joint family is important to the continuation of our culture; it 
affords the members all of their needs in whatever crisis. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1964 


Kerala, a narrow strip of land that runs along the western coast of South 
India, has had the advantage of a fertile soil and a tropical climate that have 
facilitated a comfortable prosperity for its inhabitants. The Arabian Sea to 
the West brought traders from afar who stabilized its economy, while the 
mountain range on its eastern side, protected it from the outside invaders 
who have continually upset the more accessible regions of India. 

The seaports of Kerala welcomed those who came to trade, bringing 
with them products and ideas from many foreign regions. In ancient times, 
Keralites exchanged goods with Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and the Romans. 
The Chinese arrived from the Far East leaving behind their fishing nets, a 
particular style still used by the fishermen of Kerala. 

Kerala is known for its matriarchal system. The house is owned by the 
women of the family. The home is surrounded by a large compound wall 
with a decorative front entryway. The compound is filled with coconut 
palms, banana trees, and a variety of flowers to contribute to the daily 
worship service. 


Into such a home, Poothampalli House in Ernakulam, Balakrishnan 
Menon was born on the 26th Mesham, 1091 of the Kollam era (May 8, 
1916) at 7:30 P.M. with Punarvasu on the ascendant in the position of 
Rajayoga (master of yoga). The Malayalam calendar, like that of other parts 
of India, is based on a lunar month in which each day is named for the 
constellation through which the moon is traveling. The father, Vadakke 
Kurupath Kuttan Menon, was from an aristocratic family of the landed 
gentry of the Kurupath House. His father had been a landowner Namboodri 
priest. In Kerala, only the eldest son married a woman from the Namboodri 
caste in order to carry on the priestly tradition. Marriages for the remaining 
sons were arranged with women from the other castes. Since Kuttan Menon 
was not the eldest, he married into the Kshatriya caste. 

Until recent times, the oldest son was free to take four wives—one from 
each of the four castes—in order to assist him with all aspects of his priestly 
duties. Because of these marriage practices, the caste system in Kerala 


remained flexible and open. For this reason, even today at the regional 
meetings for debate on the scriptures up to one-half of the participants are 
considered Shudras of the lowest caste. 

Kuttan Menon’s family had resided on ancestral properties in Trichur. 
But after receiving a degree in law, he took a position in Ernakulam as a 
munsiff (judge) in the local court, a justice system instigated by and 
imitative of the British. In feudal India, law and punishment were taken 
care of within the family group. In serious cases affecting the community, 
the king or his appointed ministers administered the law. 

Kuttan Menon’s marriage had been arranged with Parukutti (Manku) 
Menon, sister of P. Neelakanta Menon, Chief Justice of Cochin. Her cousin, 
Sittassi, had married the Maharaja of Cochin. After deliberations as to the 
pertinent points of compatibility of age, personality, wealth, health, 
profession and genealogy, then finally a consultation with the priest- 
astrologer, the parents of both Manku and Kuttan agreed to the match. 
Traditionally, the priest would preside over a ceremony in which the woman 
would select her future husband, but the custom had been eradicated by 
contact with other Indian cultures. 

The wedding had been a happy and elaborate affair with relatives 
coming from afar to celebrate the union. Accompanied by days of feasting, 
the lavish banquets represented the abundance that was to manifest in the 
couple. Each day the guests were feted with heaping plates of rice, 
vegetables cooked in coconut milk spiced with black mustard seed and 
green chilies, breadfruit coated with spices and coconut, mangoes in a 
buttermilk curry, lime and mango pickles. The desserts included the 
customary sweet milk pudding, subtlety flavored with saffron and 
cardamom, along with huge silver trays piled with bananas, melons, 
mangoes, guavas, custard fruits and large red-orange papayas. 

As was the convention among the Menon nobility, the wedding was 
officiated by Manku’s eldest maternal uncle and aunt. At the appointed 
time, the groom arrived with his gifts for the bride, usually two expensive 
saris and a gold necklace or a pair of gold bangles. Bedecked in their 
clothes of finest-woven cotton cloth, both the bride and groom sat on a 
platform before a large barrel of rice. In its center sat the flower of a 
coconut palm tree and an oil lamp—the lamp of wisdom with its five flames 
—which took the place of the ritual fire used the rest of India. Facing each 
other in an east and west direction, the bride and groom exchanged 


voluminous, fragrant garlands and gold rings. Then joining hands, they 
circled the lamp three times. 

After the ceremony, the parents of both the bride and groom escorted 
them to Poothampalli House, Manku’s family home. Upon entering the 
home, Manku scattered grains of rice over the threshold for prosperity; then 
she was received with honor with the lamp from the prayer room carried by 
Kouchi Narayani, the eldest woman of the household. The young bride and 
groom were then fed fruit and milk by a number of their relatives. In this 
loving and supporting environment, Kuttan and Manku spent the early years 
of their marriage. 


Balan’s Mother, Parukutti Menon 


The birth of their first child was an occasion for rejoicing in the 
household. Kuttan was overjoyed that the child was a boy who could follow 
in his footsteps, pursuing a law career. Although Yogiraj Bhairavananda, the 
kula guru (spiritual preceptor of the household) and a regular guest at the 
Poothampalli House, had predicted the child would be a boy, the proud 
father was happy to see the actual confirmation. The Brahman astrologer- 
priest was called immediately to the home to cast the baby’s horoscope. He 
candidly informed them that the position in rajayoga meant that the child 
would become a great man; there was even potential for worldwide repute. 

The family was quite pleased to hear this forecast. They felt sure it 
meant that the progeny would not only have a successful law career, but 
would surely become an important British official. However, even at that 
moment India’s fate was turning in a new direction, for Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak had formed the Indian Home Rule League only days before Balan’s 
birth. The astrologer-priest did not mention any connection with a spiritual 
life or work. At that time, no one imagined that the success would be in the 
Spiritual sphere. 


At the time of his birth, the residents of Poothampalli House (Abode of 
Effulgent Consciousness) were Manku’s eldest sister, Kouchi Narayani, a 
widow with four children, and Manku’s oldest brother Govinda and his 
family, along with several unmarried sisters. 

This orthodox Hindu family followed all the religious rites and 
injunctions for the householder (grhastha ashrama) stage of life, Manku’s 
father, Choppully Kunjkittu Menon, was particularly devout and known for 
his kindness and generosity. Holy men or swamis often stopped for a rest 
during their travels because the environment at the Poothampalli House was 
a sanctified and peaceful one. To the Hindus any guest is considered to be a 
visit from the Lord, so to receive these wandering holy men into their home 
was held as a special blessing. The elder Menon had built a separate 
guesthouse in the compound to accommodate these ascetics, so that they 
would be comfortably away from the worldly goings-on of the household 
and could talk privately to those who came seeking spiritual guidance. 

During the week of the infant’s delivery, a swami was visiting the 
Poothampalli Menons. Chattambi Swamigal was actually more than a 
Swami; he was yogi who had mastered all branches of yoga and was said to 
have the power to be in three places at the same time. The parents, desiring 
the blessing of this great man for their son, asked him to name their baby. 
With an appropriate ceremony the name Balakrishnan, meaning “the child 
Krishna,” was bestowed on the four-day-old boy. In Kerala, the family 
house name precedes the given name, so the full name was Poothampalli 
Balakrishnan Menon. He was called Balan for short. 

Balan was welcomed into the loving and religious family with all the 
ancestral rites and rituals. To give him a healthy start in life, at twenty-eight 
days, Balan was bathed and given a mixture of locally grown herbs to 
which was added a dash of powdered gold. Daily for six months he was 
given the Vayambu herbal paste with powered gold. The consumed gold 
was intended to give the child a clear complexion throughout life. 

During the first year of Balan’s life, he received the other rituals 
prescribed by the scriptures for the Hindu child. These ceremonies were 
meant to attract favorable influences, as well as ward off negative ones. In 
addition to the name-giving ceremony, there was a short ritual before the 
baby’s first outing—always to the temple—to ask favor from the gods for 
his physical well being and to impress on his young mind the magnitude 
and grandeur of the creation. 


To ensure a long life, his head was officially shaved. Also there was a 
ceremony at the taking of his first solid food at six months of age. Around 
the end of that year, his ears were pierced and gold earrings were inserted. 
This practice served both for decoration and prevention of disease, 
particularly hernia. 

His first years were passed with all the attention and affection possible 
with a mother and four aunties in the household to take care of his every 
need. His six cousins, ranging in age from four to ten, looked for any 
chance to hold and play with the baby. 


When Balan was around two years of age, Chattambi Swamigal 
returned to the Menon home. He always displayed a special affection for 
children and seemed to hold them entranced as he whirled them and danced 
with them. And they seemingly entranced him too, for often the reason he 
gave for being late to a meal or spiritual discussion (satsang) was that he 
had been enjoying himself playing with the children! 

But the satsangs with the Swamigal were always worth waiting for. His 
vast knowledge included the major scriptures both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
This intellectual knowledge, along with his own personal experiences and 
contacts with other holy men, made him a fountain of inspiration. The 
Menons and their neighbors who came to the satsangs loved to hear him 
recount these stories from his life. The satsang often ended with a 
performance on the stringed veena. The music could last for hours. No one 
ever complained—meals were postponed and appointments were forgotten 
in the peaceful presence of this saint. 

On this visit, the Swami paid particular attention to Balan. After eating 
the noonday meal, he would retire for his customary rest, lying on a cot on 
the wide, shady veranda. He then would call Manku to bring Balan to him. 
Taking the boy, he would sit him on his chest and began to tease and jostle 
him in a playful manner. On several occasions, he spoke to the boy in a 
strange language, unknown to anyone in the household. Balan’s mother did 
not know whether it was just a childish gibberish or a language that was 
foreign to her. Her curiosity prompted her to timidly question the Swami, 
“What are you telling this boy? What language are you speaking?” 

“Don’t worry, this is only between him and me,” he replied with a 
bright smile. “Look at his face! See! He understands what I am saying. It’s 
just between the two of us.” 


During a later visit, he remarked, “Don’t worry, I’ve taught him 
everything.” 

The Swamigal was again present to preside over Balan’s initiation to 
begin his more traditional education: a short ritual in which the first letter of 
the alphabet is spelled out with rice on the child’s tongue. The ceremony 
took place in the prayer room in the presence of the deity of the house. As 
soon as their young cousin was initiated into the world of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the older children immediately took up the task of teaching 
him to write the letters “BALAN” in a tray of rice, which could be easily 
shaken when a fresh start was necessary. 


Celebrations and ceremony were an integral part of home life in Kerala. 
For each person’s birthday there was a ceremony in which Manku Amma lit 
the lamp, the symbol of wisdom, and served the rice, to insure prosperity. 
Then a feast was served and the sweets brought out. Since Balan’s birthday 
fell on the same day as Vilasini, a sister cousin, the day was celebrated with 
lavish festivities. After dinner, the children took the tray of specially 
prepared candies around, serving the elders first. Throughout India a person 
gives to others to commemorate a birthday. 

Holidays and festivals were also important occasions for merry-making 
in Kerala. Many of them honored the birthdays of saints, while others 
marked the changing of seasons. But New Year’s Day, Vishu Day, which 
falls on the spring equinox, was the children’s favorite. They looked 
forward to it in the same way Western youngsters anticipated Christmas 
Day. On the morning of Vishu Day, the children were carried to the prayer 
room with closed eyes and placed in front of the Lord’s picture. When they 
opened their eyes, they beheld the deity’s picture, which was placed behind 
a large decorated bowl that was filled with gold coins, fruits and a glowing 
butter lamp. The head of the household distributed the coins and fruit to the 
children and other family members, as a manifestation of the abundance of 
the Lord’s gifts to them and a symbol of prosperity in the coming year. 
Vishu Day marked the end of the farmers’ leisure time of winter and the 
beginning of the planting of rice and sugar cane in the spring. 

At harvest time each year, there was another major festival, Oman, 
which originated in Kerala’s pre-Aryan past. Legend told of a great, wise, 
wealthy king who ruled in the utopian days of Kerala when the entire 
populace was happy, healthy and wealthy. To commemorate this well- 
respected and long-remembered king, ten days were set aside each year 


after the harvest when the storerooms were filled with grain and fruits, as 
they had been maintained during the reign of King Mahabali. 

On the morning of full moon day in Chingom (August-September) the 
houses were scrubbed inside and out and the walls were whitewashed. At 
the front door, the women artfully arranged a large circular mandala made 
from the colorful petals of flowers picked from the garden by the children. 
Outfitted in new clothes of simple white cotton—the women in a two-piece 
sari edged with a small stripe of red or green, and the men in a wrap-around 
cloth (lunghi) with a top cloth (mundu) folded over the shoulder—everyone 
feasted and danced until the wee hours of the morning. This was the night 
that the legendary King made his annual visit to his blessed land of Kerala. 
Onam celebrations continued even after the Aryan-Hindu conquerors tried 
to dissuade the people from honoring a king who, they claimed, was in fact 
a demon, which probably only meant that he was non-European. 

Balan actively participated in all festivals. He grew up steeped in a dual 
heritage of the Aryan invaders and the native South Indian Dravidians. An 
unusually attractive child, the boy often evoked comments that he had the 
look of a great man. Quite intelligent also, he soon mastered the art of 
getting his way. Balan was particularly fond of his eldest aunt, Kouchi 
Amma, who the children called Kouchi Narayani (feminine form of 
“Lord”), for she treated all the children lovingly, as if they were her own. 
He quite naturally called the dear soul “Mother.” In fact Balan used to tell 
Manku that Kouchi Amma was his real mother. 

He later commented that she was a mother to everyone: “My mother 
had her own welfare department. Anyone in need knew where the door to 
Poothampalli House was. She never had to leave her own home and family 
to do volunteer work, as do the women of today. She practiced charity right 
in her home.” 

Balan was always alert and inquisitive. One early fascination was 
airplanes. He loved to draw them. On the rare occasion when one flew 
overhead, he became ecstatic. “I am going to fly in a plane when I grow 
up,” he assured his mother. “III lean out and yell to you ‘Hello, Mother’ 
from the sky.” 

By the age of four, he was a challenge to his mother and aunts who were 
hard put to keep him entertained while his older cousins were in school. His 
youngest aunt solved the problem. As she was a teacher in the St. Theresa’s 
Convent College, she took the four-year-old along to her classes each 


morning. Another aunt picked him up at lunchtime, before he became 
restless. He looked forward to these visits because he loved the attention of 
the older children. 


Too soon tragedy struck in the idyllic life of this precocious lad. As a 
consequence of his prosperity, his father had purchased a separate home for 
his family of four; Balan now had a younger sister, Padmini. When Manku 
was blessed with the conception of a third child, she and the children 
returned to Poothampalli House to live temporarily. According to Hindu 
custom, she was to remain there until three months after the baby was born. 
In her family home, she would be relieved of any household duties and 
receive extra care from her own sisters, who would administer the proper 
herbal medicinal baths according to Ayurvedic prescriptions. 

The actual birth of Kanakam went without any difficulty or problem. In 
fact, the doctor had left the room to wash up and announce the birth of a 
new daughter. In the few moments of his absence, Manku’s vital signs 
ceased suddenly. The doctor reasoned that it must have been a heart attack 
that took the young mother who had previously seemed in good health. 

The five-year-old Balan immediately sensed that something was wrong. 
He began to ask for, then demand, his mother. His Velya Amma (Govinda’s 
wife) told him, “She has gone to Ernamkulathappan [the local temple].” 

But he was not to be put off so easily. “I want to go too! Take me there! 
I want my mother!” he wailed. Never before had his mother failed to appear 
at his demand. 

Velya Amma and her children kept the boy distracted until a message 
was sent to the father and he could get away from court to pick up Balan. 
The father and son spent the evening together, as had been their practice 
during Manku’s confinement with the pregnancy. 

After the funeral rites were completed, it was decided that the children 
would remain at Poothampalli House where they would have several 
mothers to give them the love, care and affection, the foundation of a 
matriarchal upbringing. Balan soon adjusted to the new situation; for he had 
a great affection for Kouchi Amma; therefore, he would do anything she 
asked. Gradually, she took over the entire responsibility of mothering of the 
three children. Each evening after completing his duties at court, their father 
joined them for dinner. The children were always happy to see him, 
although he seemed to be quieter and more serious now. To show his 


affection, he always brought a box of candy, which assured him a very 
warm welcome from all the children of the household. 

Another regular visitor to the house was the Swamigal. During the next 
few years, he returned several times for short visits. On warm, spring 
afternoons with the scent of jasmine floating through the air and the sun 
dancing on the white walls between the shadows of the nodding flowers, he 
would sit out on the shady veranda. Chattambi Swamigal emitted an aura of 
peace to which Balan was drawn. He would sit at the Swamigal’s side 
pulling and twisting his long gray beard as Padmini attempted to do some 
fancy braids on the other half. Although there seemed to be no special 
interaction with Balan during these stays, all the children thought the 
Swamigal favored Balan. 

When he took his leave after a visit, the Swamigal would always repeat 
the suggestion that they take good care of the child, as if the loving women 
of the household needed such advice. So the loss of his own mother had not 
brought any changes in Balan’s care. The women were determined to give 
him a happy and healthy start in life, for he surely had many life 
experiences to reap before he would become the “great person,” as 
predicted by the astrologer. The Swamigal, they recalled, had also 
mentioned that Balakrishnan would be famous. 

“But first he will have to suffer greatly,” he had added. 


Chapter 12. A South Indian Yogi 


I only have a very dim memory of him. And yet, the flashes that rise in my 
bosom are unfailingly clear. They have been a silent inspiration. They have 
helped me more often than I dare to confess. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1967 


Chattambi Swamigal (1853-1924) was one of those rare persons through 
whom the true essence of the Hindu scriptures has been preserved as a live, 
lived experience. He was one who dared to give up the joys (and sorrows) 
of a life in the world to pursue the knowledge experienced and taught by the 
ancient sages. For these courageous few, the traditional renunciation at the 
last stage of life is superseded by a seemingly inborn knowledge that the 
joys of the world are but a superficial reflection of the Divine. They seem to 
have an innate desire to experience that Divine that is in and through the 
eternal play of life. Therefore, they live their own unique lives. 

Born in Kerala into the home of a poor, low-sect Brahman couple, 
Kunjan Pillai daily heard his father chant the ancient mantras and hymns 
from the Vedic rituals. His father also told him the stories of the great sages 
of old; they no doubt impressed his bright young mind. When Kunjan was 
only five, his father initiated him into the study of the scriptures. Surely this 
incarnation was the type that Lord Krishna noted in the Bhagavad Gita. In 
the sixth chapter, he assured Arjuna that anyone who spends time in 
spiritual practices, but dies before reaching the goal of enlightenment, will 
be reborn into a devout household where he will be able to continue his 
journey toward the transcendental knowledge without interruption. 

Kunjan also learned of the physical realities of the world early in life. 
To help in supporting his family, each morning he would pick flowers from 
the neighboring forests, string the blossoms into garlands, and sell them to 
devotees at the temple gate. During the autumn harvest season, he also 
collected wild root vegetables in the marshes, to exchange for rice and salt 
in the temple kitchen. 

When Kunjan was about eight years, a relative noted that the young boy 
was particularly bright and sent him to a school in Trivandrum, paying all 
the expenses. There Kunjan learned scholarly Tamil and Sanskrit and was 
able to read the scriptural classics in these languages for himself. His 
scholarship and discipline were such that he acquired the name Chattambi, 


“monitor,” because he was asked to be in charge when the teacher had to be 
away from the classroom. 

Chattambi’s facility in languages made it easy for him to obtain jobs as 
a scribe copying manuscripts, so he was able to continue helping with the 
support of his parents. Only after the death of both parents did he consider 
his responsibilities in the world completed. He was then free to cast off all 
worldly concerns and live the life of a wandering mendicant, trusting that 
the Divine would take care of any physical needs, so that he could devote 
full time to the pursuit of his spiritual goal. 

He then left Kerala for Tamil Nadu (ca.1873) where he joined a group 
of scholarly men and was able to study the scriptures, discuss religion and 
take classes in music. Meeting daily with this group, Chattambi learned 
some English and heard discourses on Vedanta. Through them, he also met 
the great scholar Subba Jatavallabhar, a master of Sanskrit, Tamil, Vedanta 
and yoga. Anxious to study with this guru, Chattambi obtained his 
permission and went to live with him as a student for four years. There he 
completed his mastery of the major scriptures in both Sanskrit and Tamil 
and continued with his music classes. 

Considering mere book learning useless unless it was employed as a 
basis for firsthand observation and contemplation, Chattambi was not 
satisfied until he personally delved into a subject to discover its truths for 
himself. He applied this spirit of inquiry not only to the scriptures, but also 
to all fields of his studies: yoga, geology, botany, geography and medicine. 
He was not content until he mastered whatever he attempted. 

A great lover of music, Chattambi played twelve different instruments. 
His love of music was not out of character for a holy man. In India, music is 
considered a means to counterpoint, and thereby point out, the silence on 
which the diversities of the creation play. Once the performer states the 
basic melody pattern (raga), the music is evolved spontaneously with 
embellishment of variations of the pattern with grace notes. The music 
evokes memories from within the deep recesses of the soul: haunting 
intimations of the inner harmony, beauty and peace. 

He was also an expert in all the specialized postures of Kathakali, the 
native folk dance-drama of Kerala. After learning the traditional dramas, he 
produced several new ones. Kathakali is pantomime dance of hundreds of 
specific gestures and postures that require years to master. The various 
contortions of the face, exaggerations of eyes, caricatures of expression, 


sudden leaps, spins and freeze stances are combined to narrate the various 
religions epics. As with all forms of Indian dance, Kathakali is of a sacred 
nature and originated in the temples, not merely to entertain, but to evoke a 
Spiritual experience in the spectators. 


Throughout his entire life, Chattambi’s true love was the study and 
understanding of Vedanta. He would regularly spend days in solitary 
meditation in the jungle or in a cave. His heart longed to know that 
experience of experiences described by the saints of Bharata. 

As is often the case, the occasion came unexpectedly. One day while he was 
walking through a village, he noted a beggar with a pair of stray dogs 
digging in the leftovers from a feast at the temple. A group of small boys 
started throwing stones at the trio, but they didn’t seem to notice. 

As Chattambi was taking note of this peculiar event, the beggar 
perceived that he was being watched and shot Chattambi a quick glance, 
then scuttled off into the woods. Chattambi sensed something unusual about 
this vagrant—clothed in rags, hair matted, bone thin—for there was a 
certain penetrating depth in that glance. Immediately, Chattambi ran after 
him, but soon lost his trail. Determined not to give up, he continued running 
at a frenzied pace until he fell into a swoon. 

When the old beggar-sage found the young man unconscious under a 
tree, he intuitively knew that Chattambi was ready to receive a direct 
experience of his essential Self. He waited until Chattambi regained normal 
consciousness, then guided him into experiencing the divine realization. 

Spiritual renunciates, such as this beggar, who leave the world totally, 
without compromise, rarely share the mystical knowledge they have 
achieved with others. Bharata’s social environment has always allowed for 
individual expression; mystical experiences are considered significant and 
are encouraged. Because of this prevalent attitude, such experiences are not 
considered extraordinary, or labeled insane. In cases like this beggar, the 
person can become so lost in divine ecstasy that he forgets his body and the 
necessity of caring for it. To the imperceptive ones, these yogis can appear 
to be ordinary paupers. 

After the initiation from the old sage, Chattambi spent long periods in 
isolation. In 1882, he met Sri Narayana Guru Swami. They spent months 
together living in the forests and mountains, living on wild roots and 
berries, drinking fresh water from mountain streams, and practicing 


meditation and yoga. During these wanderings, Chattambi became well 
established in the knowledge of the Divine Self. 

Slowly, he then began to have some contact with people, advising all 
those who came to him seeking spiritual or personal advice. They now 
added “Swamigal,” an honorific form of swami, to his name. He traveled 
throughout Kerala equally happy in the hut of a poor man or the house of a 
wealthy landowner. He shocked many orthodox Brahmans because he 
defied customs by refusing to pay any attention to a person’s caste or creed. 
Further, one of his spiritual teachers had been a Moslem mystic. However, 
he did refuse to eat food prepared in a kitchen where non-vegetarian food 
was cooked. He was also known to refuse invitations to wealthy homes 
where they had taken up “the foreign evil of drinking liquor.” 

For physical strength and agility, Chattambi Swamigal had practiced 
wrestling and yoga postures (asanas) for many years. He had cultivated 
mental control with the use of several mantras and the practice of deep 
meditation (samadhi) every evening from the time of his school years. On 
several occasions, the Swamigal demonstrated his mental power by taming 
wild animals. Once a ferocious guard dog broke loose, bit several people 
and was terrorizing the neighborhood. When Swamigal arrived in the 
village, a local policeman had climbed a tree and was about to shoot the 
dog. 

“Doesn’t man have more mental strength than a dog?” Swamigal chided 
the frightened crowd. Just then, to the onlookers’ horror, the dog lunged for 
the Swami. But one moment later, he was humming a tune and leading the 
dog by the ear to its owner. 

Once Chattambi Swamigal had the opportunity to use this ability to 
teach a lesson to a tax collector who had a well-know reputation for 
dishonesty. Probably hoping to cancel out some of his sins by doing a good 
deed, this official invited the Swamigal to his home for dinner. The 
Swamigal graciously accepted the invitation with the provision that he 
could bring some of his disciples. The greedy official was quite happy to 
accommodate the request, for he thought the more holy men, the more merit 
he would gain by feeding them. 

On the specified date, at the specified time, the Swamigal arrived alone 
at the door. Expressing his disappointment, the official inquired as to the 
whereabouts of the disciples. The Swamigal assured him that they were 
waiting outside and would come in as soon as the meal was served. As is 


customary in south India, long woven straw mats were rolled out to seat the 
guests on the floor; fresh green leaves of a banana tree were laid out to 
serve as plates; then the hot rice and sambhar with vegetables were served. 

When everything was ready, Swamigal stepped outside to call in his 
disciples. To the host’s surprise and dismay, a pack of stray dogs obediently 
entered the door, took a seat in front of each banana leaf and began quietly 
and politely dining. The inspector was speechless, not only at having dogs 
for guests, but also at seeing this normally rowdy, quarrelsome lot of 
mongrels behaving so meekly. 

The Swamigal, upon seeing the collector’s shocked look, responded 
nonchalantly: “These dogs were tax officials in their last life. Corruption, 
greed, plunder and other crimes of which they were guilty have led to their 
being reborn as dogs. The wages of sin are sure to be paid, if not in this life, 
then in the next.” The Swamigal continued calmly eating, confident that the 
corrupt official had gotten the point. 

This ability to communicate with animals came not only from his yogic 
powers, but also from his genuine love and concern for all earthly creatures. 
As he traveled from place to place, staying at homes like Poothampalli 
House in Ernakulam, numerous examples of his friendship with animals 
were often observed. Ants used to line up patiently to wait until he was 
served his meal, for they knew they would get a generous offering. Often he 
would have both a snake and a frog, natural predator and prey, in his room 
at the same time; on another occasion it was full of little frogs that had 
taken safe shelter there. In one household, he called out the mice and 
admonished them for chewing up some beautiful linens belonging to his 
hostess, then he gave them a meal to eat. 

On all of his travels, he continued his firsthand botanical study. His 
diligence in learning the secrets of herbal medicine was so consuming that 
the occupants of one village where he had spent some time in his younger 
days began to call him “Goat Kunjan Pillai.” He went from plant to plant 
with his notebook: collecting leaves, munching on them and noting his 
observations. He felt that nature in her abundance had provided plants for 
healing and they should be used whenever possible. 

When an emergency arose, however, he would use his yogic powers. In 
one such case, he received an urgent message to go to the home of a relative 
whose wife suffered from epilepsy and a chronic stomach ailment. With a 
simple ritual, Chattambi Swamigal blessed her with a new life of health. 


There were many firsthand reports of such healing, done only when 
traditional herbal remedies had failed, and always in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner. He would never speak about these instances when later questioned. 


He wore no saffron robes, nor any marks of saintliness, but his fame 
spread far and wide. Scholars and spiritual seekers from all over India came 
to learn from him. His knowledge and powers were such that he intuitively 
knew just what lesson to teach the seekers and the best way for them to 
learn. Once a greedy man associated himself with Swamigal for the purpose 
of learning the art of transmuting copper into gold. Later this disciple and 
the Swamigal were crossing a river in a small canoe. They hit a whirlpool 
and the canoe capsized, throwing them both into the deep water. The 
Swamigal was a strong swimmer, but his student was trashing about, trying 
desperately to keep himself afloat. Swamigal asked him if he were now 
ready to learn the knowledge of turning metal into gold. The drowning man 
renounced his interest in gold and proclaimed that he only wanted to save 
his life. Then the Swamigal helped him reach the shore safely. 

On another occasion, the Swamigal was traveling with two companions 
and an oarsman in a boat in Kerala. Suddenly high winds and waves came 
up and ferociously rocked the small boat. The oarsman’s efforts were 
useless against the force and he sank back in the helm, overcome with grief 
in fear of the impending disaster. As the wind and current propelled the boat 
to the open sea, the two companions resigned themselves to death and 
called out in fear to the Swamigal. Sitting peacefully in his seat, he assured 
them that there was no danger. The two could not quite believe his 
prediction, but ten minutes later the boat had crossed the currents and ebb 
tide and landed safely some two miles away, right in front of a temple. 

Chattambi Swamigal continued to travel, write and study until the end 
of his life. His depth of thought and broad experience assured a distinctive 
place for all his writings, both for their spiritual knowledge and literary 
excellence. Enriching the lives of all around him, he only lived to serve 
mankind in whatever way he was able. 

About a week before he died, he was invited to Quilon, a town in south 
Kerala. He replied to the invitation, “Wait until after the 23rd, then I will go 
south.” Everyone assumed he meant that he would be going to Quilon; no 
one realized that he was using a play on words. “To go south” is an 
expression that can mean “to die.” On the 23rd after having lunch and 
giving a performance on his veena, he went to his room, sat cross-legged on 


his bed and entered into a deep meditative state. After some hours, his hosts 
realized that he had departed his physical body. 

Sri Narayana Guru Swami composed the following verse to 
commemorate the spiritual teacher. 


The all-knowing seer, the teacher of Truth, 
Has flown along the track of Eternal Bliss. 
Like the full moon, 

He shines in the highest firmament 

In the plenitude of his aesthetic luster. 

The great teacher, 

After spending his days in divine play 
And discarding his mortal frame, 

Has attained his inherent Divine Self. 


Chapter 13. Religious Training 


It was during those days waiting for the conclusion of the worship services 
that Swami Chinmayananda was born. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1950 


As the sun sends its first thin rays to light up the golden temple domes in 
South India, holy sounds fill the morning air. In each temple the priests 
chant the words from the Rg Veda, dedicated to the solar deity Savitri: 


Let us meditate on the most excellent 
Light of Savitri; 
May she guide our intellect. 


This verse, along with other sacred mantras and prayers from the Vedas, 
has been chanted throughout Bharata for thousands of years, thereby giving 
meaning and unity to a civilization that has withstood so many disruptions 
from other cultures and religions. 

India was not born by an edict of the British. It had long been united by 
a common belief system based on the scriptures that Aryan invaders had 
brought to the region in 1500 BC and continued compiling as they met with 
the indigenous cultures. Although the Aryans had begun their conquest with 
swords in the Indus Valley, they completed it with the “word.” The holy 
Vedas have been recited for centuries in their original Sanskrit from 
Kashmir to Kerala, just as they continue to be today. From ancient times, 
erudite scholars and philosophers all across the subcontinent communicated 
in this language. 

Adi Shankaracharya, the great saint, scholar and mystic from Kerala, 
made three pilgrimages around the entire sub-continent in approximately 
700 AD, conversing with all the holy men and philosophers in Sanskrit. He 
established four centers (matha) to serve as the pillars of Sanatana Dharma, 
a belief system that by the 8th century—four hundred years before William 
of Normandy reached what is now called Britain—had provided Hindu 
Bharata with an integral unity. The many divisions in the land remained 
political, economic and linguistic, but the underlying foundation of the 
spiritual ideals of the Vedas was deeply rooted in the daily life of the Indian 
people. 

In the India of Balan’s boyhood these ideals continued to guide daily 
activities. The most auspicious way to start the day was to go to the temple 


or the prayer room in the home to see the form of the Lord. Just to behold 
the deity’s image, either as a picture or a sculpture, was considered worship. 
Even a glance reminded one of the Lord’s qualities of goodness, kindness 
and charity. A mind filled with such thoughts was automatically deemed a 
worshipful mind. 

Since the European influence was minimal in South India, the sacred 
routine was followed in homes as it had been for centuries. By 5:00 a.m., 
every household was astir with activity. Upon arising, adults bathed in the 
outdoor tank and dressed in clean clothes for their daily pilgrimage to the 
temple. The women at Poothampalli House, carrying the younger children 
with them, were back home by 6:30 a.m. The older children would then be 
rising for their baths and would soon be ready for morning coffee—hot milk 
with enough coffee for flavor. 

In many households in Kerala, all the children were required to go to 
the temple each morning. They would not be served breakfast until they 
displayed the sandalwood paste dabbed on their foreheads as proof of the 
visit. However, this was not the practice in Balan’s home. Although some 
children did choose to go along with the adults, Balan was not among them. 

However this flexibility of choice did not extend to the daily evening 
service. As the sun descended behind the fringed palms and stretched its 
last golden rays across the lagoons and rice paddies, the family gathered in 
the prayer room. An oil lamp, the first light of the night, was lit. Balan, his 
sisters and cousins, fresh from a bath in the tank, lined up along the back 
wall with the greatest intention to stay awake and participate: no prayers, no 
supper. And there was another incentive to wait, the consecrated offering of 
sweets and fruit that was passed among the worshippers as blessed food 
(prasadam) after the service; that is, if Balan didn’t get to it first. He loved 
the prasadam part of the worship. 

With the lighting of the oil lamp, the service started with a simple 
devotional song (bhajan): “Anjana Sridhara Charu Moorthi Krishna,” in 
praise and adoration of the Lord Krishna. The children joined in and often 
had a contest among themselves to see who could sing the loudest. 

After some fifteen minutes of singing bhajans, the adult women began 
the service proper, chanting the one thousand names of each of the three 
favorite deities of the house: Vishnu, the deity of preservation of the 
creation; Lalita, the goddess of power of the creation; and Lakshmi. As the 
goddess of wealth, Lakshmi was invoked in every household. 


The ancient sages of Bharata saw that every form of this physical world 
is but a manifestation of the One Supreme Unmanifest. Therefore, to adore 
these manifestations of the Lord is one way of identifying with the Lord. In 
chanting the one thousand names of a single deity, the worshipper is 
reminded that the Lord is omnipotent and omnipresent—in every action, 
every form, every thought, and every emotion. 


Anantarupah [One of infinite forms] 

Anantasreeh [One of infinite glories] 

Jitamanyuh [One who has conquered anger] 

Bhayaapahah [One who destroys all fears] 

Chaturasrah [One who deals fairly with all] 
Gambheeraatmaa [One whose true nature is unfathomable] 


The long recitations droned on and on, with an aunt offering a flower 
petal with each exultation to Lord Vishnu... 


Janajanmaadih [The sole cause for all living creatures] 
Bheemah [One whose form is frightening to sinners] 
Bheemaparaakramah [One whose prowess 

causes fear in his enemies] 
Aadhaaranilayah [One who is the supreme controller] 
Pushpahaasah [One who shines like on open flower] 
Prajaagarah [One who knows no sleep] 
Oordhvagah [One who is the highest of the High] 
Satpathaachaarah [One who walks the path of Truth] 
Praanadah [One who gives life to all] 
Pranavah [One who is the sacred OM mantra] 
Panah [One who is supreme manager of the universe] 


One thousand names and one thousand flower petals were offered. 
Endless repetitions, which Balan began to resent. The two long hours were 
sheer misery for this active young body. 

“T used to wonder how even a goddess could endure so much chanting,” 
later confessed Swami Chinmayananda. “It seemed an unending torture, not 
only for my restless little body, but I felt that the goddess herself must be 
suffering under the weight of the mounting heap of flowers that was 
presented to her at the recitation of each of the one thousand names.” 


In the first fifteen minutes of singing bhajans, Balan did join in with 
some enthusiasm. But as time dragged his mind soon turned inward to 
daydreaming—anything to pass the long hours. He dared not fall asleep, for 
this would surely invite a reprimand from his aunts. They made the children 
feel that in the illustrious line of Poothampalli Menons such a demon who 
could fall asleep in the worship service would bring the displeasure and 
vengeance of the gods upon everyone. Such a responsibility was quite a 
burden for the children. So, the fear of divine retribution exacted obedience 
from them, almost as surely as the dread of sharp pinches from a zealous 
aunt when she caught any of them dozing. 

Balan’s daydreaming took many forms. One was to study the various 
gods presented in the colored paintings on the altar and to make up stories 
about each one or to mentally enact and embellish the many stories his 
aunts had read to him about the great deeds of these deities. The deity who 
best suited his adventurous temperament was the portrait of 
Chandrakaladhara, a form of Lord Siva. The Lord was depicted with the 
waters of the holy Ganga flowing out of his long hair, which was 
beautifully gathered into a mountainous heap on the top of his head. 

“The crescent moon poised on his broad forehead, the smiling eyes of 
compassion, the serpent coiled around his blue neck, the beaming mouth 
that seemed to be ready to speak of tenderness and affection from behind 
his mustache. This splendid Siva was the ideal of young Balan’s own 
heart,” as Balan later described his attraction to the picture. 

At the time he did not realize the meaning of the serpent symbol of 
mental self-control: The cobra faced outward so that it would never bite 
Siva, but would be alert to destroy any evil that approached the master. 
Seeking refuge in the grandeur of this great Lord and his smile, the child 
managed to sit through the long hours each evening. 

“Tt was during those days of waiting for the conclusion of the worship 
service that Swami Chinmayananda was born in Balan, only a frail child,” 
Swami Chinmayananda later explained. “Somehow Balan had stumbled 
onto this new game: He would look at the picture of the Lord, then would 
shut his eyes to see Lord Siva in the darkness within, exactly as he was in 
the picture on the altar. This gave Balan a game so sweet and pleasant that it 
became a habit to call up this picture onto his mental screen behind his 
closed eyelids at all hours of the day. The picture came readily as soon as it 
was ordered; his wonder grew at this success.” 


Inadvertently, Balan had discovered a technique of meditation called 
upasanq; that is, mental visualization of a deity. Upasana has two benefits: 
First, it uplifts and purifies the mind by placing a positive thought-form into 
it. Second, it concentrates the mind and makes it one-pointed by 
maintaining one thought, thereby halting the usual mental chatter. 


Lord Siva is but one of the 330,000 gods and goddesses said to exist in 
the Hindu pantheon. However, the understanding of the three principal gods 
can clarify the basic roles of all of them. The three gods each represent a 
distinct aspect of the eternal cycle of the creation: Brahma, The Creator; 
Vishnu, The Sustainer; and Siva, the Destroyer. Since the material world is 
a duality of positive/negative and masculine/feminine, each god has his 
respective consort. In order to create, the Creator must have a workable 
plan; therefore, Brahma is wedded to knowledge, Saraswati. The Sustainer 
of the creation needs material to maintain the universe, so Vishnu is married 
to wealth, Lakshmi. To be able to destroy the present creation to allow the 
Space, material and energy for new life, the Destroyer Siva needs power, 
which is supplied by his consort, Parvathi. These six deities comprise the 
entire cycle of creation, so there is nothing outside of their dominion. 

The other numerous gods are these six disguised according to a 
particular role in the creation or an aspect of the mind. For instance, the 
elephant god Ganesha, the child of Siva and Parvathi, is known to be a 
powerful deity. From his parents, he inherited both physical strength and 
wisdom. Therefore, he is invoked to remove all obstacles in daily life as 
well as in spiritual life. With the removal of ignorance, wisdom is born. The 
majority of the thousands of gods were popular local deities that were later 
incorporated into the Hindu pantheon, for the Vedic gods of the conquering 
Aryans were the forces of the mysterious and unfathomable Nature. 

The Aryan invaders idealized power. With the invention of a sword, 
which could be wielded from a horse and a light two-wheeled chariot, the 
age-old tendency of barbarians to prey on the wealth of settled civilizations 
became a simple, although brutal, affair. When the Aryans entered Bharata 
by crossing the Indus River in several excursions beginning around 1500 
BC, they encountered the Indus Valley civilization. The settled, agricultural 
people were helpless in the hands of these sword-wielding, nomadic 
hunters. The Aryan Vedas include hymns of triumph over what was 
described as a great and powerful enemy: 


With all-outstripping chariot-wheel, 
O Indra, Thou art famed, 
You have overthrown the twice ten kings of men 

with sixty thousand and nine and ninety followers. 
Thou go’st on from fight to fight causing great fear, 
Destroying fort after fort here with strength. 


As the Aryan invaders slowly spread out over the countryside, they 
encountered many indigenous tribes. Excavations give evidence of 
settlements along the entire length of the Ganga River plains. The native 
Dravidians, called dasyus by their conquerors, were described as “strange, 
noseless, dark-skinned devils.” Thus began the first sprouts of a two-caste 
system that would evolve into a thousand branches. A large number of the 
native populations fled south, a theory confirmed by the close relationship 
of the Tamil spoken in South India and the Brahui language of East 
Baluchistan and Sind (in the region of the Indus River) in present day 
Pakistan. In their flight from the sword, the Indus Valley dwellers no doubt 
encountered other native cultures in what is now South India. For example, 
in the Mysore region there is a continuity of ruins from 4,000 BC. 

As time passed, the Aryans, probably tired of fighting and no doubt 
influenced by the peaceful prosperity they had encountered, began to settle 
and intermarry with the native women. They did not insist that the 
vanquished Dravidians change their gods, but simply incorporated the 
various native gods into the Aryan pantheon according to the role each god 
played in creation. Therefore, in the southern regions, which the Aryans 
reached in approximately 300 BCE, Lord Siva is often called by the local 
name of Chandrashekar (one with the moon on his forehead), 
Chandrakaladhara (one as pleasant as moonlight) and Nataraja (the cosmic 
dancer). In this manner, through the centuries, the Aryan gods were 
accepted and interwoven in and through all of the local religions while 
some of the original Sanskrit names were changed or forgotten. 

It was not until the excavations of the Indus Valley Civilization in 1921 
by the Englishman John Marshall that scholars had to finally acknowledge 
the indigenous Dravidian cultural influence on the Aryan Hindus. Based on 
a change of attitude in the Vedas, which were composed over a four- 
thousand-year period, European Sanskrit scholars had already conjectured a 
foreign influence on the development of the Vedas. The early Vedas portray 


a boastful, demanding petitioner who called on the nature gods for his own 
benefit. 


I call upon Agni [fire] first, for welfare; 

I call upon Mitra-Varuna [the supreme lawgiver] for aid; 
I call upon Ratri [night], who brings the world to rest; 

I call upon Savitri [sun] for support. 


The mid-period Vedas reflect a change from the impersonal, distant 
power to a more personal god. The worshippers rejoiced in the possibility 
of spiritual experience, sometimes gained from a drink derived from the 
soma plant, which they boasted enabled them to go to the abode of the gods 
and to become immortal. 

In the last section of the Vedas, the Upanishads, new concepts are 
presented that are not found in the earlier texts. Reincarnation, the 
possibility of the release from the cycle of rebirth, the disciplines of yoga, 
reverence for animals, vegetarianism and purification by water are all later 
developments in the Vedas. Therefore, evidence is presented in the 
Upanishads that the Aryan Brahmans met this new philosophy during their 
conquests. 

The one central theme expressed throughout the Upanishads is God- 
realization. The philosophy is beyond ritual knowledge and was not 
necessarily taught by Brahmans, but by realized sages. In two early 
Upanishads, a king was the “Knower of the Truth.” A Brahman priest went 
to the enlightened king to seek this knowledge. One of the early 
Upanishads, the Chandogya, clearly states that up until that meeting, a 
Brahman priest had never been taught this Knowledge of Knowledges. The 
King Ajatashatru, who taught a Brahman student in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, has a suspiciously non-Aryan name. 

This was the flexible era of Hinduism when ideas and concepts were 
tried, experienced, and then added to the scriptures after being tested and 
deemed valid by other sages. This flexibility turned into a rigidity in an 
effort to protect, then defend, their religion as one foreign invader after 
another plundered India with not only greed, but with religious prejudice. 


When Europe was still enshrouded in superstition and barbarism, the 
Hindu had developed logic and systematized human knowledge. Buddha 
expounded an analysis of the psychology of man even before the birth of 


Socrates. There no doubt that the development of philosophical thought in 
the West has been greatly influenced by the philosophy of ancient Bharata. 


Chapter 14. School Days 


Yes, there always was a horoscope cast at birth, but my parents never told 
me anything about it. I was always so sure of myself; they wouldn’t have 
wanted to encourage me more! 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1978 


Morning was a leisurely time for the early risers at Poothampalli House. 
The men relaxed with the newspaper and discussed business matters in the 
sitting room, while the women gathered in the kitchen to gossip over coffee 
and plan the household duties of the day. Having been up for some four 
hours, at 9:00 a.m. everyone was ready for the hearty breakfast of rice and 
sambhar—a combination of a split yellow bean, tomatoes, hot chilies, and 
spices. Minutes before 10:00 a.m. the children headed for school and the 
men for the office. 

Balan officially started his education in the Sri Rama Varma boys’ 
school in the fall of 1921 at five years of age. The school was taught in 
English with the native language, Malayalam, as an elective. The entire 
system was patterned after the British. Even the textbooks showed English 
children in English homes with English pets, even the farms, the 
countryside, the trees and plants were from England. The stories and 
pictures completely ignored India’s abundance of flora, fauna, heroes and 
history. 

In 1834, Lord Macaulay, a British administrator in India, set down in 
exacting terms the standard for educating the natives. The education of the 
Indians was solely to create “a class who may be interpreters between us 
and the millions we govern . . . Indians in blood and color, but English in 
taste, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” 

In other words, the education of the natives was to be solely for the 
benefit of the British and should be accomplished only to the extent that 
these intermediary interpreters were necessary. The medium of education 
would be English, for the multi-cultured Indians were to be ruled as a 
domain of the Empire and should have a common language with the other 
domains of the Empire. Even if they wanted to, it was not feasible for the 
British officials to learn the Indian languages; there were too many. On the 
subcontinent there were about fifteen distinct languages, with their own 
unique alphabetic script, along with hundreds of different dialects of each. 
To produce the officials that the British needed to handle the lower levels of 


the administration of the government, English-speaking Indians were 
imperative. 

Traditionally, the Indian boys had been educated in the homes of the 
priests. The unique Vedic civilization was a forest culture of scattered 
hermitages and small villages, not an urban civilization with monumental 
palaces and temples. Depending upon their caste, at the age of six to eight, 
the male child was given the upanayanam (bringing near) initiation, in 
which the boy was “brought near” to his spiritual essence through the 
recitation of the sacred Gayatri Mantra, the daily salutation to the sun. The 
Vedic scriptures glorify this initiation and declare that with this ceremony 
the boy begins his transformation into a spiritual life. 


The father and mother have given birth to him from mutual desire, so 
that he is born in the womb; let this be known as the physical birth. But 
that birth which is given, according to the ordinance, through the Savitri 
by the priest who has mastered the Vedas, that is the true birth, the 
ageless and immortal. 


The upanayanam (second birth) initiation was officiated by a local priest 
and the student’s father. After the chanting of rituals, the priest placed the 
sacred thread over the boy’s shoulder, across his chest and tied it at the 
waist to remain as a symbol of his second birth. His head was then shaved 
except for one tuft on top, which represented the attachment to the teacher 
and the scriptures. The twice-born had then left his parental home to live 
and study for twelve years in the forest hermitage of the teacher, a Brahman 
priest. 

The relationship between the teacher and the young child was of mutual 
respect. The student gave the teacher the same reverence—including the 
morning salutation of touching the mentor’s feet and deference in all 
matters—he had given his own parents. For his part, the teacher took on the 
task of educating the boy as a sacred duty. Some of the ancient Vedic 
scholarly priests had several wives, ideally one from each caste, to ensure 
that their charges were given the best of care. 

In those days, the scriptures were the actual textbooks in the classroom. 
The study and memorization of the lengthy treatises was the principal 
occupation of the students. However, the Vedas emphasize not only a 
spiritual and ethical life, but also include, particularly in the most recent 
Atharva Veda, rites for such practical matters as acquiring a wife, producing 


a son, curing oneself from disease and protecting oneself from serpents. 
Herbal medicine (Ayurveda), music, astrology and martial arts such as 
archery were also taught. By using the scriptures and Sanskrit as the 
education medium, a common culture was assured throughout Bharata. 

Traditionally, there was never any fee asked, or expected, of the student. 
One role of the Brahman priest was to teach; he accepted this privilege as 
an honor. This has been one factor of the enigma that those of the highest 
priestly caste have often been the poorest of the four castes. These 
hermitage schools were run by donations, usually grains and cows, from the 
kings and graduates who became successful landowners. 

In ancient days, the young girls also had the upanayanam ceremony 
performed, chanted the Gayatri Mantra, studied and even taught the Vedas. 
Enlightened woman sages are mentioned in both the Upanishads and 
Puranas. The later interpretive scriptures state that the spiritual practices of 
women were so powerful that their benefits were shared by the husband, 
children, and the entire society, whereas the effects of the practice of the 
men were theirs alone. 

However, through the centuries, many changes occurred in the religious 
customs to reflect the conditions in the society. In some areas, including 
Kerala, the upanayanam had become reserved exclusively for the priest 
caste. In addition to the practices in the society at large, each region had its 
own wealth of saints who set to words their spiritual insights. These works 
in the vernacular languages had been gradually incorporated into the 
curriculum. 

Although the Muslim population had tended to gather in a few large 
cities, the Hindu population had remained in scattered villages—when the 
British arrived Calcutta was only a line of thatched huts; Bombay was a 
swamp. But education had not been neglected; at that time there were 
100,000 schools throughout India. The priests then taught in the village 
itself, in a temple or a school built by the local raja (king). If the child lived 
too far from a school, he would live with the teacher’s family, or the family 
of a classmate or relative. 


f > ; 
Kuttan Menon with Balan, Padmini and Kanakam 


The school that the children attended was one of these raja-supported 
schools, but with a modern curriculum. Balan’s early years at school, first 
through seventh standard, presented him with no problems, even though it 
was a regimented life with a caning by the headmaster when anyone failed 
to conform to the rules. Quite intelligent, Balan completed his lessons easily 
and always did his recitations with confidence. More likely a result of his 
own disposition than the threat of a caning, Balan was considered an ideal 
student. He could be depended upon to do his work without prompting. His 
love for reading also contributed to his success in school. There was never 
any report of a problem with discipline from any teacher. His aunts 
remembered him as being a self-fulfilled and happy youngster. 

During grades one to four Balan selected Malayalam as his second 
language. Malayalam had evolved from the Dravidian language, Tamil with 
modifications according to local customs and also additions of vocabulary 
from Sanskrit. In the fifth grade, he switched to Sanskrit, which he studied 
for the following five years. His teacher, a Brahman, who had received his 
education from his own father, was a brilliant Sanskrit scholar who had a 
knack for making the difficult language more palatable by showing his 
students the similarities between it and their native Malayalam. 

“Yet he is one who would be considered among the illiterate because he 
had received no English-styled education,” Swami Chinmayananda would 
later lament, when criticizing his country’s modern standards of education. 

The school was close by so the children from Poothampalli House went 
home for a hot lunch. If the students did live far away, the cook from each 
household brought their meal, steaming hot in metal canisters, for a picnic 
under the trees in the schoolyard. When classes ended at 4:00 p.m., Balan 
biked home for a quick snack, served with tea. Then he would run outdoors 
to play, preferably soccer and badminton, a local variation that used a ball 


instead of a shuttlecock. The badminton net was a permanent fixture in the 
compound and only the rains of the monsoon kept Balan away from it. He 
didn’t care for other forms of exercise though. He had joined the Boy 
Scouts to be with some friends, but quit after only a couple of month with 
the allegation that all they did was go on long hikes. 

The routine of Balan’s life was regularly broken up by trips to visit 
relatives during school vacations or for special occasions. When he was 
eleven years old, the family went to Trichur for the marriage of his father’s 
younger sister. Marriage, while considered the most important sacrament in 
a Hindu’s life, was also an opportunity for the family to gather for a 
holiday. 


One of Balan’s favorite vacation spots was the palace of Cochin. His 
mother’s cousin, the wife of the Raja, had several sons who welcomed visits 
from their cousins, Gopinath and Balan. Often they would play the drums, 
feigning imitation of the skilled temple drummers of Kerala who performed 
at the festivals. Sometimes at dusk, they would create their own ceremony, 
auspiciously announcing the ending of the day with resounding drumbeats 
while marching around the billiard table. Most likely, Balan beat the 
loudest, happy to be relieved of the tiresome religious ceremony at 
Poothampalli House. 

When Balan was twelve, he spent the summer with his cousin, 
Kuttappan, who lived on a large country estate. There Balan was able to 
prefect his skill at swimming in a large pond. He and Kuttappan, already an 
expert swimmer, had many strenuous races. By the end of the summer, 
Balan could beat his cousin. Balan’s enjoyment of swimming remained. 
After he became a swami, devotees have been startled to see him diving 
into a holy river or the sea and swimming out until he was but a speck in the 
distance—even after he was sixty years of age. 

During his entire life, Balan treated his two sisters, Padmini and 
Kanakam, with special consideration. “He was a very good kind brother, 
but a real tease. There was always lots of hollering and fussing going on 
when he was around,” Padmini remembered. 

There was one younger aunt in the household who was very strict and 
took it upon herself to discipline all the children. Whenever they make any 
loud noise in their play, she would appear with a threatening cane. To the 
delight of his sisters and cousins, Balan called her the “home police” behind 
her back. 


Their older brother, “Balachettan” (little Balan) as they affectionately 
called him, was also a solace to his younger sisters. They report he never 
complained when they pestered him to play with them or to help them with 
their homework. Sometimes he would hurry them up with the promise of a 
ghost story after they were finished, but he always emphasized that their 
studies were very important. Except one evening when, in frustration, he 
told Kanakam, “You better forget studies; you just don’t have a head for it.” 

Kanakam always looked to her wiser older brother and he liked to be 
helpful. However, there were times when Balachettan took advantage of her 
confidence. Once, when Kanakam was going through a phase when she was 
fearful of the night, Balachettan, with great ceremony, tied a string talisman 
around her wrist. In his usual verbose manner, he told how the string had 
been blessed by both the priest and Lord Siva; therefore, no evil—human or 
spirit—would dare come near her as long as she wore it. Kanakam 
suspected that he had just grabbed any string out of the desk drawer (which 
he had), but she was afraid to get rid of it “just in case what he said was 
true.” 

Finally, one day when she was playing out in the yard, she threw the 
dirty string away. That evening at dinner when Balachettan spotted that it 
was missing from her arm, he tantalized her, “A ghost will come and get 
you now for sure.” 

Of course, she really didn’t believe him—he was such a tease—but. . . 
just in case. So that night she took a lantern and searched the compound 
yard to retrieve the talisman and return it to her wrist before retiring. 


Throughout his boyhood, Balan was sure of himself, so that he always 
managed to get what he wanted. When preparations were being made for 
sixtieth birthday celebration of one of his uncles, Balan decided that he 
wanted to sample some of the food put aside for the feast before the day 
arrived. So he went to the locked storeroom where a stalk of special, small 
bananas was hanging and managed to squeeze his thin body between the 
bars that were intended to keep the monkeys out. After having himself a 
banana feast, he called his sisters and cousins over and handed out a good 
ration of the tasty bananas to them. 

When their aunt-mother discovered the indulgence, she demanded, 
“What have you done?” 

Balan shrugged nonchalantly and replied, “I just ate some bananas. I 
wanted some; there they were, so I ate them. Father can get some more for 


the birthday dinner.” 

Balan’s aunts catered to his every need to assure that he would not 
suffer any emotional deprivation from the loss of his mother. If Kouchi 
Amma did have to discipline him for coming in late from play, he would 
win her over with his sweet and sunny disposition, massaging her back until 
he was sure that he was forgiven. However, he usually stayed on her good 
side and would not intentionally disobey her. Of course, his father remained 
willing to indulge his only son in his slightest desire. Not only did Balan 
bask in attention at home, but at school also. As the son of a District Judge 
and the nephew of the Police Commissioner, he enjoyed a special status. 
The inevitable happened: Balakrishnan became spoiled. 


So by the time he reached the age of thirteen and began classes at the 
Maharaja’s College, Balan had become a less respectable student. At first, 
he joined the older boys in pulling pranks on the teachers, but before long 
he instigated the mayhem. He resorted to any method for a little merriment 
to break up the boredom of the class: a loud noise when the teacher looked 
away, a book or paper taken from the teacher’s desk and hidden, a ball 
tossed to a friend across the room. The boys gave a particularly hard time to 
the drawing teacher since he made the mistake of reacting to their pranks. 

Shankar, one of Balan’s cohorts in those days, was living with poor 
relatives who could not afford any extra expense. So Balan made him a 
simple offer: he would furnish his schoolbooks if Shankar supplied Balan’s 
homework. Sometimes Balan also paid Shankar’s school fees on their due 
date telling Shankar to pay him later, whenever he had it. But if the money 
did not materialize, Balan would pay the next term’s fees without ever 
making a comment about any owed money to Shankar. 

During these days of adolescence, Balan was hardly ever at home after 
school. Instead he played ball with his classmates in the schoolyard or just 
hung around on the street corners. He loved to talk and tease. Sometimes 
when enough boys gathered to make an audience, he would give 
extemporaneous discourses. 

“He would launch out on any subject at random, not knowing where to 
begin or how to end,” remembered Shankar. 

He was great at imitations and would send the rowdy boys into peals of 
laughter when he mocked their teachers or the town merchants. He was 
always full of ideas and advice, given out in an embellished form with 
gestures and jokes. Balan’s family frowned upon these street corner packs. 


His uncle even warned a couple of the boys not to associate with his 
nephew or they would become spoiled like him. But his peers thought he 
was the greatest; there was always some boisterous fun going on when he 
was around. 

Nobody could deny that he had a serious side, for he was always a 
loyal, dependable friend. “Even in those days he seemed to have a double 
head; that is, he always had such a devil-may-care attitude. But there were 
also moments when he seemed to have a deep depression, especially when 
he questioned about life itself and could not find any meaning or purpose to 
it. I thought it indicated a spiritual bent of mind that he even thought about 
such deep questions. I used to tell him so,” reminisced Shankar concerning 
his childhood friend. 

Perhaps this spiritual inclination prompted his uncharacteristic behavior 
after he turned twelve. At this age, he was no longer required to attend the 
evening worship service, but he made it a point to make sure his sisters 
were there, bathed, on time and alert. Sometimes he would hide behind the 
prayer room door to check on them. After all, he reminded them, it was the 
woman’s duty to carry on the religious ceremonies. If they made a mistake 
in chanting or whispered or giggled during the service, he would give them 
a stern reprimand and make them promise to behave properly in the future. 
They never knew whether he was serious or if he was just making sure they 
suffered through what he had endured for his first twelve years. 

Personally, he had little use for any ritual. He never went to the temple 
and ridiculed those who did. “If you want to pray, you can pray anywhere!” 
he taunted. 

To further shock his cousins and sisters, he made up several terrible 
tales that even ridiculed their religion. “How could he dare,” they said, 
worrying over his sins, even as they enjoyed his defiance. His sisters 
remembered one particularly “bad” story from those days: 


As you know everyone has to go to heaven or hell—so I will be going to 
hell for sure. Now, when I go I will take a pineapple and a palm leaf with 
me. The record keeper will call ‘Balakrishnan Menon’ and will begin 
reading out all my sins. I will make a great noise by shaking the palm 
leaf, and the record keeper will be so glad to see that I have brought a 
leaf for him to use to write his records. As you know there are no palm 
trees where he is, and there are so many going to hell these days, so he is 


always running short of palm leaves. He will tell me all my sins are 
erased for being so helpful. 

Then he’ II see the pineapple and he’|I be very pleased because there 
are no pineapples in hell either. Accepting this gift, he will grant me a 
special boon—anything I would like. I will ask for the milky ocean that 
the Lord Vishnu sleeps on and a gigantic bag of sugar. With the milk and 
sugar, I'l] make buckets of milk pudding for everyone to enjoy. Then I’ Il 
urinate in what’s left of the milky ocean and it will turn into yogurt for 
everyone to have their fill—just think, a limitless supply of yogurt for all 
of us! 


When the Yogiraj Bhairavananda and other swamis occasionally came 
to the house, Balan would ridicule his sisters and cousins who humbly 
prostrated in the traditional Hindu greeting of a holy man, “Go fall at his 
feet! What do you think it will get you!” The Yogiraj, who lived to see the 
day that this cynical youth would take the sannyasa vows, never seemed to 
notice his failure to greet him properly. He treated Balan with the same 
kindness and interest that he did the other children. 

Regardless of what others thought, Balakrishnan played on. He was 
pursuing a science major; botany, biology and chemistry were included in 
his studies. But the active youth found classes boring and missed them at 
the least excuse. “I could always find something more interesting to do, 
even if it were reading book. Never one assigned by the teachers, of course, 
but one of my own choosing. Usually, I would round up a gang of friends to 
just hang around with.” 

When he did attend classes, his teachers wished he hadn’t, for he passed 
the time cracking jokes aloud and making a general disturbance. But 
reckoning day would arrive. Final exams for completion of the intermediate 
course of study arrived too soon for the unenthusiastic student. Until this 
point, Balakrishnan was still passing easily even though he hardly studied. 

At exam time, he would gather Shankar and a couple of other friends 
together and listen to their discussions on the main points of all the subjects. 
That was enough—he was prepared! 

But these yearly exams were different. They included several 
unexpected questions, to which his answers brought not unexpected results. 
In the English literature section, the essay question asked for a character 
sketch of one of the leading characters in a Shakespearean play. Balan 
quickly sketched a picture of a sixteenth century Englishman and flipped 


over to the chemistry section. After a glance, he quickly surmised that he 
didn’t have a prayer. So he simply copied the question paper on to the 
answer paper and turned in the exam. That experience marked the end of 
his science career. Soon afterward, he moved to Trichur, enrolled in St. 
Thomas College, and changed his major to liberal arts. 


Chapter 15. College Years 


I had everything I wanted in my childhood. I never thought of the future. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1978 


Just when Balan completed intermediate school, his father was transferred 
to Trichur to a higher position in the regional courts. Wishing to take his 
children with him and provide a home for them, Kuttan agreed to a 
marriage arranged by his family with Devaki Menon, a progressive, 
intelligent woman who had received a B.A. in Sanskrit, specializing in the 
Hindu Puranas. They moved into Patinjaresrambi House, a large, rambling 
two-story adobe structure, which would hold Kuttan Menon’s family along 
with several cousins who came from country estates to stay in Trichur in 
order to get a proper English education. With time, the union of Kuttan and 
Devaki brought four children into the household: three daughters and one 
son. 

By this time, the arrogant teenager, Balakrishnan, considered himself 
quite an intellectual. When he thought of God it was only with a negative 
doubt. Who is God? Where is God? But he did not let go of his relationship 
with Lord Chandraladhara. Every night before going to sleep, he would sit 
in his bed and mentally visualize this form of Lord Siva. Then he would 
silently repeat the universal mantra, Om Namah Sivaya, before lying down 
to sleep. This habit was so ingrained he thought it essential for good sleep, 
and perhaps even helpful for staving off any bad dreams or nightmares. 
Kanakam and Padmini watched him sitting up straight and still in his bed 
each night before sleeping and knew he was doing japa (repetition of a 
mantra). They wanted to tease the self-proclaimed atheist for it, but they 
knew that he would pull a trick on them to get even, so they kept quiet. 

Not only had Balan rejected God, he had also rejected all the 
superstitious rituals. All those baths, that was another stupidity about the 
Hindu religion, he claimed. In his opinion, one bath in the morning was 
enough unless one got dirty during the day. Everyone else had a bath before 
the evening service, but since Balan no longer joined it, the rule was that he 
had to bathe before eating supper. If he felt like taking one, he took one, if 
not he omitted it. Sometimes he would throw a damp towel over his 
shoulders to make it look like he had just come from the tank. His sisters 
knew what he was doing, but they knew better than to tell. 


“Tf you don’t mind me, I’Il have my friends tease you after school,” he 
would threaten them. 

One evening when he came entered the house, his stepmother asked: 
“Have you had your bath?” 

“Sure,” he replied. 

“Good, because the priest is just arriving to do the funeral rituals for 
your auntie.” 

Even to this non-superstitious intellectual having to bathe in order to eat 
was somehow different from having to bathe to attend a funeral ritual. 
Unnoticed he slipped out back to the tank, took a dip and melted back into 
the group in time for the ceremony. 

During the funeral ritual, the officiating priest chanted a hymn from the 
Rg Veda addressed to Agni, god of fire: 


Carry him, Agni, in your arms gently; 
Give him a perfect body, a bright body. 
Carry him where the ancestors live, 
Where there is no more death. 


The ceremony is oriented toward invoking the spirit to leave its 
attachment to the physical body and to pass into the subtle realms of the 
afterlife where experiences gained and lessons learned are of a different 
nature. The Hindu understands that lamenting over the dead can cause the 
Spirit to cling to the physical world where it no longer has the physical 
vehicle necessary to gain experience, thereby impeding its evolution in 
other realms. A mourning period for each caste is designated in the 
scriptural injunctions: a few days for the Brahmans, who ideally have the 
subtle mind to understand the nature of death, to three weeks for the lowest 
caste, who are more attached to worldly relations and possessions and do 
not have the understanding of a Brahman. 


Although Balan always seemed to manage to get his way, it was not 
without some scolding from his father who was a strict, serious man. 
Balan’s extravagant tastes were becoming a noticeable expense. He had 
taken to wearing silk shirts rather than the traditional cotton. He wore gold 
chains around his neck, waist and arm. But his oily hair was what irritated 
his father the most. 


“So much hair dressing is bound to make you bald,” his father scolded 
him. “Then you’!l see how much oil you will need.” 

But these criticisms had no effect on Balan, he continued to dress in the 
style he considered the most elegant. He had no use for the older 
generation’s opinion on fashion. 

Although Kuttan Menon had a serious side, he was a generous and 
affectionate father who loved to have good time. One could often hear the 
roar of loud laughter and disputes over a card game coming from the 
veranda of Patinjaresrambi House in the evenings. Balan’s stepmother also 
joined in the game playing. 

Mr. Menon had a habit of working on Saturday mornings for three or 
four hours to clear off his desk and prepare for the following week’s docket. 
He issued an ultimatum that Balan must study during the time he was at the 
court. Thinking he was going to give the boy a break, one Saturday he 
returned home early after only two hours to find Balan and Kuttappan 
having a great time playing badminton. 

The father was quite shocked at such an overt display of disobedience. 
He gave Balan an unmerciful scolding and went into the house shaking his 
head. But he never held a grudge. Ten minutes later he was out on the 
veranda with the chessboard. He loved the game and Balan and Kuttappan 
were his only available opponents. Kuttan loved his son’s charm, 
intelligence and wit, but he also feared for his future. What would become 
of this arrogant lad who had no interest whatsoever in his studies, or had 
any ambition at all? 

As a last resort, a tutor was hired for Balan. After some six hours in the 
classroom, he would have to come straight home, do his school homework 
with the tutor, and then do extra homework that the tutor would assign. He 
continually complained and lamented his ill fate of having no freedom for 
playing sports with his friends after school. The tutor was known to be a 
tyrant. There were even rumors of beatings with the cane whip. Not one to 
take such treatment without some revenge, Balan would get even by 
playing tricks on the teacher. Once he removed the bar from the canvas 
lounge chair that the teacher always sat in. When he arrived and sat in the 
chair, he crashed to the floor. Another time Balan poured black ink on a 
wooden chair moments before the teacher sat in it, thereby ruining his 
immaculate suit of white clothing. 


Even though Balan was a jovial character on the streets with his friends, 
he always exhibited a genuine love and caring for his family, particularly 
the elders. He used to sit on the bench with his father’s mother, a widow 
who lived in their house. Always dressed in her three-pieced white lunghis, 
the customary dress of old Kerala, her only activity was participating in the 
daily evening worship service. The semi-renunciate passed each day in the 
sitting on a plain wooden bench in her attic room doing japa, silently 
repeating the name of Lord Krishna. The elderly look forward to their 
retirement when they can devote full time to spiritual pursuits. It is a time of 
preparation for the coming change of consciousness into the heavenly 
realms and a future birth, which is determined by the spiritual merit 
accumulated in the present life. 

Although it was not unusual for a person to spend their retirement in 
such a manner, Balan thought it a terribly dull existence for his grandmother 
and took it upon himself to entertain her by telling her jokes or urging her to 
join in the celebrations at a temple festival. 

“No,” she insisted, “I have no interest in those things, for I have enjoyed 
them all in my day. The little joy from that music and dancing is nothing in 
comparison to the joy I now know. Don’t worry, you will understand some 
day.” 

The remembrance of Lord Krishna filled her mind and being with 
peace. This dear lady had never read a book on philosophy; she just lived 
with a simple firsthand knowledge that “God is love.” 

“Now when I recall our conversations, I realize how much she did 
understand about life and God, although she had never studied the 
scriptures,” Swami Chinmayananda said of his auntie, long after her death. 


The temple festivals regularly broke up the monotony of the daily 
routine. Most of them date from pre-Aryan times and were unique to this 
region. In the month of Medam (April-May) when the moon was in the 
constellation of Pooram, the spring festival was celebrated in a grand style 
throughout Kerala. The most magnificent celebration was the Pooram at 
Trichur when the many relatives from miles around gathered at 
Patinjaresrambi House to participate in the festivities. 

Each day everyone would go to the temple grounds to wander about the 
colorful carnival tents filled with food, games and handicrafts. A fifty-piece 
orchestra furnished the background music for the celebrating. The temple 
drummers showed their skill by competitions in which each attempted an 


intricate rhythm so difficult that the others could not follow. Every evening 
there was a fireworks display, followed by a long drama from one of the 
classical epics. At about three in the morning, the sleepy playgoers 
wandered home down lanes lit with oil lamps and festooned with palm 
leaves, colored banners and flower garlands. 

The most spectacular event of the Pooram was the parade of elephants, 
which journeyed from the Siva and Devi temples all over Kerala. As they 
passed through villages on their journey to Trichur, they were greeted and 
fed at each temple along the way. The venerated animals entered the temple 
grounds decked out in gold-plated chain with bright flowers painted on the 
exposed parts of their heads and hips. On their backs rode a small idol and a 
priest carrying a colorful silk parasol, a long-handled whisk and peacock 
feather fans, which were twirled in unison during the parade. The 
procession started off by circling the temple to the rhythm of a Chenda 
Melam, a drum beat distinctive to Kerala. The religious devotees lined the 
avenue to throw rice and flowers as they passed. 

Following the afternoon break, the procession was repeated after dark 
with the priests whirling flaming torches on the backs of the plodding 
elephants. On the last day of the festival, two local temples competed for 
the best performance and quality of some fifteen elephants, judged by their 
overall size and beauty of eyes, ears, trunk and toenails. The festival ended 
with a dazzling display of fireworks. 

These temple festivals were local holidays provided for by the local 
kings. In the early eighteenth century, a prosperous Maharaja of Cochin 
initiated the special Trichur Pooram to give the villagers and country folk 
something to look forward to as they toiled in their daily chores. The 
peasants also used it as an opportunity to make some extra money. 
Throughout the year in their spare time, they would weave rope or mats 
from coconut husks or make decorative crafts to sell in decorated stalls in. 

Always ready for a good time, Balan had been the first one to arrive at 
any festival in his younger days. But he now thought it all a bore, 
particularly because of the religious connotations of the fanfare. So he took 
it upon himself to liven up the crowd. He would grab the hands of his 
friends and pull them through the thick crowds. Like lightning he would 
take off, banging and jostling the crowd, with his friends fearful for their 
own Safety as well as that of the mob. And Balan played on. 


All of his friends considered Balan big-hearted. As the gang leader, he 
treated everyone equally and put pressure on the others to do the same. 
However, his extroverted friendliness took on a negative bent when it was 
directed toward the shy Hindu girls. He and his gang would stand near the 
temple entrance to catch the girls with a suggestive whistle or a compliment 
on their beauty. As the embarrassed girls blushed and hurried off, the boys 
would break into peals of taunting laughter. The young ladies of Trichur did 
not consider this complimentary and were known to detour past the street 
where he lived to avoid the teasing of the “tiger,” as they called him. But 
the tiger was hard to avoid, for he was seen touring around town in a new 
automobile. 


Teenager “tiger” Balakrishnan 


Balan’s Uncle Neelakanta Menon, Police Commissioner of Cochin, and 
later Chief Justice, was one of the few persons in town who owned a Car. 
No one was allowed to even touch it—except his driver and Balan. 
Everyone wondered how Balan managed to talk his uncle into letting him 
use the vehicle. Perhaps, it was because of Balan’s inclination to 
perfectionism in caring for things. He began tinkering with the car and he 
always knew when it had any problem. The slightest squeak or rumble and 
he would be under the hood until he was satisfied that all the parts were 
humming harmoniously. 

The ambitious uncle had graduated from Oxford Law School and hoped 
that his nephew would follow in his footsteps. He knew that Balan was a 
dedicated loafer, but he also saw his potential. Often he would send a 
messenger to call Balan to his home for dinner with the greatest intention of 
getting the young man straightened out. Determined to fire up some 
ambition in him, he would start off the sermon in a stern voice on the evils 
of laziness, the virtue of hard work and the absolute necessity of having a 


career to pay for the things that Balan enjoyed. But he would soon succumb 
to the charm of Balan’s jokes and excuses, he would end up laughing with 
his nephew, for Uncle Neelakanta had confidence that such a brilliant one 
would somehow find his place in society. 

His uncle was not the only family member who was distressed over 
Balakrishnan’s behavior. His father was also deeply concerned and openly 
disappointed about his son’s performance. On one occasion an 
acquaintance, who was an inspector of schools in Cochin, came for a visit. 
He was a bachelor, strictly self-disciplined in his daily life, and financially 
successful. Kuttan Menon called in his son to meet the man. 

“T want you to meet this man because at forty-two years of age he does 
not have a single bad habit.” He then proceeded to deliver a thorough 
lecture right in front of his guest. 

“At barely twenty years of age you have all the vices possible. Can’t 
you see for yourself that this man leads the type of life that gives one the 
most happiness? Why do you have to destroy yourself and your chances for 
a future with such foolish habits?” 

Although they felt helpless to do anything, his sisters and cousins were 
also anxious and thought it would be a disaster if he did not get the 
education needed for a public service career with the British government. 
One cousin who lived in Patinjaresrambi House during the school session 
even stayed up late one night reading Balan’s history lessons to him when 
he had a fever, so that he would be prepared for an exam the following day. 

In a last attempt to make his son qualified for a job in the Civil Service, 
Mr. Menon dismissed the tutor and moved his studious classmate, Shankar, 
right into their home. Now Balan’s behavior affected Shankar’s grades as 
well as his own. Ordered by his father to be in the room with Shankar at 
study time, Balan would bother his companion by tapping out a rhythm on 
the desk or hurrying him so they would have time to go for a coffee before 
bedtime. But these nightly trips to the coffee house were cause for tension 
to Shankar. The only coffee house open at late hours was a Moslem 
restaurant. Hindus did not eat in Moslem restaurants because Moslems ate 
meat and Hindus do not even eat out of a pot in which meat has been 
cooked. 

“What’s the worry? They don’t cook meat in the coffee pot!” the 
impetuous Balan assured Shankar and his other doubtful friends who went 


along with Balan, since he always paid the bill. But they were secretly 
hoping that they would not be seen by anyone. 


Although Kerala remained isolated from most of the political unrest of 
the 1920s, there were several notable exceptions. In late 1921, because of 
the British interference with the Caliph in Turkey, the Moslem peasantry in 
Cochin rebelled against the British rule. On November 21, 1921, seventy of 
these peasants were arrested and locked into an airtight railroad car. When 
the authorities opened the doors the next day, all had suffocated. It took 
nine months and three thousand dead Moslem peasants before the British 
crushed the rebellion. It was a forewarning of the cruelty the British would 
be capable of in the approaching thirty years. 

Gandhi visited Kerala several times in the late 1920s on his tours of 
India. Balan’s uncle, Puthezhath Menon, served as the translator for 
Gandhi’s talks in Trichur. Balan joined the crowd who gathered to hear him, 
but the young man was not impressed, for at that age he had no interest in 
politics. Gandhi also came to Kerala to witness a protest of the prohibition 
of untouchables from entering the Vykom temple. The temple priests finally 
capitulated to Gandhi’s argument that if India were to going to get rid of the 
British the Indians had to take responsibility for the social improvement of 
the citizenry and allowed them to enter a part of the temple. 

Balan was not particularly interested in religion either. He had even 
used Hindu concepts to carefully rationalize his position as an agnostic. 
Swami Chinmayananda later described his thoughts on religion during that 
period: 


Years passed by. The tall, slender Balakrishnan Menon reached college. 
By then he had become extremely bloated in head and intoxicated at 
heart. His early habit of asking questions about everything, including 
God, grew with his bones. He came to ask such dangerous questions as 
“Why should there be God?” 

You see this was what happened to Balakrishnan. He had heard the 
various spiritual teachers who visited his home describing God. They 
said if God is the sun, every living being is but a ray of him. If God is 
the conflagration, the individuals were mere sparks. If God is the Whole, 
each of us is only a part of the Whole. This set the boy thinking and, in 
his immaturity of thought, he came to the conclusion that, since even in 
the best of us there was only a tiny part, scarcely twenty percent, of 


goodness then what must be the Whole but a huge cauldron of stinking 
evil. Again, if the various individuals are all different rays of God, then 
only because of all these people like Balan could there even be a God. In 
short, Balan was really the source of God, not God the source of Balan. 
Why then should Balan pray to God? So argued the stupid youth. 

Alas, with these fallacious arguments, Balan divorced himself from 
God and wandered aimlessly through an empty life of inner gloom. Yet 
he did question anyone he felt safe to open up with about his spiritual 
doubts, for he was never sure that it was really possible to overthrow 
God with such easy arguments. But he kept up the questioning, for 
something kept on warning him in his heart that there was a serious flaw 
somewhere in his line of logic. But his intellectual honesty would not 
countenance any blind faith. 


Even in those days, pocketing all self-dignity, he used to do his japa 
secretly in bed. The compromise was painful—yet, strangely enough, he 
went on submitting to his own inner voice for a long time. The spiritual 
Balan persisted as only a shadow in the background of the unconvinced 
sophist Balan until the day when he left home to enter Lucknow University. 


Chapter 16. The University 


Balakrishnan Menon of Lucknow University is, even today, a topic to 
moralize and an instance to quote when the staff and students sit around to 
discuss the depths of degradation into which the modern students have 
sunk. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1950 


The history of the Lucknow area stretches back to the glorious days of the 
ancient kingdom of Ayodhya, one of the seven sacred cities of India and the 
birthplace of the Avatar Lord Rama. It is also tradition that the Buddha 
resided there for a time; therefore, by the fifth century the area was the site 
of a hundred Buddhist monasteries. Lucknow itself was a stately city, built 
by the Moslem Nawab (prince) of Oudh on the shores of the Gomti River in 
the fourteenth century. 

The city was adomed with colleges, mosques, a large palace and 
individual houses for the courtiers. It had a cosmopolitan atmosphere; the 
finer things of life were taken for granted. It was to the palace of Lucknow 
that the respectable landed gentry sent their daughters, well chaperoned, of 
course, to be schooled in the fine arts of culture, languages, deportment and 
conversation by the palace courtesans. They were considered to be the most 
erudite and cultured woman in all of India. In literary circles, the kingdom 
of Oudh was well known for its all-night soirees of poetry reading. 

Such was life before the British occupied the land. In a scenario similar 
to dramas re-enacted across the sub-continent, the British East India 
Company took advantage of court intrigues, struggles for the right of 
succession, Hindu kings chaffing against cruel Moslem overlords and, when 
those attempts failed, down and out treachery to take over the wealthy 
Indian kingdoms. Ironically, these English conquerors, like all of the 
foreign invaders before them, excused their immoral behavior with 
rationalizations of racial and religious superiority. 

Lucknow played a leading role in this general rebellion in 1857 of the 
Hindus and Moslems against the British. With intrigues and 
misrepresentations, the British managed to steal all the royal treasuries. 
With the treasures of the nobles and merchants carried off, the British 
interest in Lucknow quickly dissipated. They left the grand old palatial 
buildings to fall to ruin. The old traditions were disturbed, but by no means 


obliterated; Lucknow remained a center of culture despite its somewhat 
dilapidated appearance. 

Even in 1940, when Menon arrived at the university, Lucknow had an 
intellectual and literary community of no small repute. The sophisticated 
character from the small kingdom of Cochin—tall and lean, hollow cheeks, 
bulging eyes, tobacco-stained fingers—at first glance appeared hard and 
cold. But his companions were soon to discover that Balakrishnan Menon 
was a riotous ally; always ready for a good time and with plenty of money 
to pay his own way, as well as that of others, should they be short of cash. 

Madras University would have been the usual choice for a South Indian, 
but Balakrishnan’s grades prevented his acceptance there. Lucknow 
University offered him the opportunity to take a Master’s degree in his 
favorite subject, English Literature, while at the same time take a secondary 
course in Law. The year 1940 was a precarious time to start a law degree, as 
the inevitable departure of the British would bring major changes in the 
legal system. But Balakrishnan decided to go ahead with the law courses, as 
the degree would give him a preparation for further studies in law. Not that 
he was enthusiastic about a career in law; he had agreed to go along with 
his family’s wishes since he had no particular ambition. He persevered even 
though he seriously doubted there was a possibility for him in law. Once he 
had questioned an eminent barrister as to what was his secret of success. 
The reply—lots of hard work—was contrary to his specific talents. 

But reading, on any subject that interested him, was not hard work for 
Balakrishnan. He excelled in his literature courses, covering all of the 
classics, including Shakespeare, Swift and Milton. He particularly admired 
George Bernard Shaw and was somewhat influenced by the Shavian 
manner of social and religious criticism later in his own journalism. He 
enjoyed all the poets of the Romantic period, Shelley being his favorite. 
Balakrishnan loved to talk about his favorite books and would often corner 
the distinguished scholar and professor of literature, Sri Vilasan Nair (a 
fellow Keralite), for long discussions. 

On the other hand, Balakrishnan ignored the subjects that didn’t appeal 
to him, so he had plenty of time for extracurricular activities. He was on the 
university tennis team, literary committee and the debate team. He also 
participated in the theatrical activities, appearing in several dramas. But his 
favored activity was the all night card games. Although he ignored the need 
for sleep, he watched his diet to keep himself in top physical shape for his 


tennis matches. He took his tennis seriously, and did well at it. He 
represented Lucknow University in singles against Ghaus Mohmed, who 
had been the Indian competitor at the Wimbledon Tournament. 

How did he ever manage to pass the courses he ignored? He just 
managed. Some things never change. Notes were available for a price from 
previous examinations. They included enough questions and answers to 
succeed. But to satisfy attendance requirements took more complicated 
maneuvering. Through a little research, he found out that the professor of a 
course in which he did not have the required attendance was very religious 
and always went to a particular temple. 

Balakrishnan carefully laid out his scheme. He arrived a few minutes 
before the hour of the professor’s daily visit and positioned himself with 
hands clasped in great devotion in front of the sanctum sanctorum. The 
professor, coming upon him, was surprised; he knew his student well 
enough to know of his worldly reputation. 

“Do you come here often?” the professor inquired. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” his student answered with marked enthusiasm that came 
from his joy that the professor had shown up and had spoken to him—the 
plan was going according to plan. 

“Yes, especially now, as I have a particular problem. If the great Lord 
Hanuman cannot help me, I fear no one can.” 

“Just what is your problem,” the professor asked, his curiosity aroused. 

“T find that university records show that I don’t have sufficient 
attendance to appear for the examinations,” Menon explained. The 
professor, impressed, or rather deceived, promised to take care of the 
situation. 


The temple was typical of the simple structures of North India in 
comparison to the ornate temples of the South, which are adorned with 
gold-plated domes and intricately carved entrance towers. In the North, 
Hindus had finally lost their fervor for rebuilding the ornate temples that 
were annually looted and razed to the ground by Moslem invaders. Simple 
temples were easy to rebuild and it was hoped that their modest appearance 
would not invite the raiders’ proclaimed duty to destroy the temples of the 
infidels. 

Under the British Raj, the people of India suffered bitter subjugation 
and economic adversity. Yet, they were able to recuperate the intellectual 
and leadership void left by the centuries of Moslem domination. With the 


formation of an Oriental Royal Society, Sir William Jones brought together 
a small group of English scholars, historians, archaeologists and 
philologists. It was the work of these scholars that gave Indians a 
connection to the roots of their varied history—the Indus Valley 
Civilization, the Aryan ancestry of the Hindus and the golden age of 
Ashoka’s Empire—long obliterated and forgotten in the battles of the past 
millennium. 

Many literary and spiritual Sanskrit works were translated into English 
and published for the European elite. However, these volumes were not 
added to any curriculum in Britain or India. In fact, they were most often 
used by the British to further their propaganda to demonstrate that Indians 
were a spiritual people and should not complain of their poverty while the 
British shipped their wealth out of their country. Nevertheless, the 
acceptance of the validity and depth of these inspired scriptures by foreign 
intellectuals would influence the Indians’ opinion of their heritage and set 
the stage for the spiritual renaissance in the cities that Balakrishnan Menon, 
as Swami Chinmayananda, would initiate. 

Each of Bharata’s spiritual revolutionaries has had a unique character 
and personality. Each brought to the task a unique life experience and 
particular secular knowledge to play a specific role in the revelation of the 
eternal truth of Sanathana Dharma [Eternal Truth] to mankind. Surely, no 
one but the Creator himself could have known the mission designed for the 
unlikely servant, Balakrishnan Menon. But his courage, independence, 
energy and sense of humor stood him in good stead when he later applied 
these qualities to spiritual goals. He determined to turn the children of 
Bharata once again toward the treasures of their ancient heritage as 
elucidated in the Sanskrit scriptures. 


Part III 


The Mission 


Taking the Inspiration to the People 


Chapter 17. The Yagna Plan 


Hindu Religion is a science of self-perfection, comprising a complete 
technique of Self-realization. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1952 


In November of 1951, Swami Chinmayananda completed his tour of India 
and returned to Tapovan Kutir in Uttarkasi. He had witnessed the spiritual 
and economic degradation throughout his homeland, and was resolved to 
plan a series of Upanishad Jnana Yagnas in all of the cities of India. 

He had taken the term, jnana yagna, from the Bhagavad Gita. In the 
concluding verses, Lord Krishna praises both the teacher and student of the 
Bhagavad Gita by stating that he who studies the sacred dialogue between 
the teacher Lord Krishna and his student Arjuna is performing a ritual of 
worship at the altar of wisdom. Through this worship (yagna) of invoking 
divine wisdom (jnana), Swami Chinmayananda envisioned a revival of 
moral values and spiritual goals. 

The need for such a direction in India’s recently won Independence was 
great. Educated Hindus, who were now leading the country, had become 
disconnected from their cultural roots. The priest caste upheld only the 
letter, not the spirit, of their religion. The philosophy of Sanathana Dharma 
had been lost in the chaos and the economic reality of recent history. The 
need for basic necessities was extreme and the desire for luxuries was 
excessive, so Hindus turned to the old gods for help. In two thousand years, 
exotic India—land of untold riches, gold, jewels and spices—had been 
wrung dry. Foreign invaders had depleted her coffers, her hopes, her 
opportunities, and her confidence. The temple priests were happy to assist 
the populace, by invoking the deity of wealth—for a fee. 

Swami Chinmayananda’s hope was that large numbers of the educated, 
constituting the growing middle-class in the overpopulated cities, could be 
inspired with the values, ethics and pride of their ancient culture. Several 
experienced businessmen advised the young Swami that the timing was not 
appropriate for spiritual development in light of the economic and the 
political crisis facing the new nation. India had only entered the Industrial 
Age in 1947 at Independence from the British. 

But that was the real crux of the Yagna Plan: a large mass of people 
imbued with spiritual ideas and guidance could lead the country in a 
positive direction for the benefit of all. They would give it a strong 


foundation built on Vedic ideals of mutual cooperation among men and the 
gods. 

To accomplish this goal, Swami Chinmayananda planned to teach 
directly from the scriptures. Using the traditional parampara system, in 
which the Eternal Truth is imparted from an enlightened master to an 
earnest student through the medium of the scriptures. In Sanathana Dharma 
(Eternal Truth), the name the Bharatis called their religion, an individual’s 
unique experience was never considered a valid path for others to follow. 
Instead the authority of teaching comes from the words of the ancient rishis 
whose divine experience and insight has been verified again and again by a 
succession of masters through the ages. Yet through the centuries many 
sages have verified and put in terms understandable in their times. 

Hinduism, or Sanathana Dharma, is the only major religion not 
founded upon the revelations of one person, but upon the divine insights of 
a great number of masters through the centuries, working together, 
verifying, clarifying and the most essential—personally experiencing the 
Supreme Goal set forth in the scriptures. However, the words of a true 
spiritual master today is considered as worthy as those the great Mahatmas 
of ancient times, if the message aligns with the principles of Sanathana 
Dharma. This practice keeps the religion fresh and relevant to present 
times. Here is the acid test: Does the teaching align with the Eternal Truth 
for all mankind at all times? 


For his first lecture series Swami Chinmayananda considered the town 
of Poona ideal, for it was a small, pleasant city developed during the British 
Raj. Although built as a military center, Poona was known for its many 
educational institutions that had produced a sizable number of learned 
Hindus. Swami Chinmayananda visited the city on his pilgrimage around 
India and stayed at the home of Mr. Nanda whom he had met previously at 
Ananda Kutir. At that time, they had hiked together to visit an ascetic saint, 
Vasishta Guptha, who lived in a cave in the hills beyond Rishikesh. Upon 
their return to Ananda Kutir, Mr. Nanda had given the Swami his address 
with an invitation to visit his home should he ever be in Poona. 


_ 
The young, intense Swami 


When the Swami arrived during his all-India pilgrimage, Mr. Nanda 
welcomed him and listened to his budding plan for a series of lectures on 
the scriptures in somewhat the same format that Swami Sivananda had used 
in his India tour in 1950. Mr. Nanda invited some friends over to discuss the 
possibility of having an Upanishad Jnana Yagna in Poona. Their 
willingness to help with the details of the organization had encouraged the 
young Swami in his plans. 


“Poona! There are so many Brahman Sanskrit scholars in Poona! How 
will you tackle them? They’ ll never countenance a swami talking on the 
scriptures that they consider their private domain,” roared Swami Tapovan. 
“Anyway it’s not for a sannyasi to go and do this type of serious work. You 
will get caught up; it is the nature of action.” 

The Guru replied when Chinmaya mentioned to him that he had spoken 
to some persons in Poona who would be interested in talks on the 
Upanishads. But after the Guru made his statement, he kept quiet. Perhaps, 
it is a test, hoped the disciple. Chinmaya knew that the master was correct. 
There was a risk that someone would misunderstand the words and be 
thrown off course. But there was also a possibility that someone would hear 
the silent melody beneath the words and taste the divine ecstasy. They 
would be inspired to create something meaningful in the world—whether in 
their family, in their community or in the new nation. 

The text Yoga Vasishtha outlines the qualities of an enlightened one: 
samya—calm and quiet as the moon with the mind constantly one-pointed 
in reflection on the Self; prasana vadanam—a glow on the face of absolute 
satisfaction; rasavan—fullness or reveling in bliss. When one manifests 
these signs for a period of time it is an affirmation that his knowledge of the 
divine Self is established. At that moment, he is no longer considered a 


disciple, but a master himself. Having seen these qualities on the face of his 
student and perceiving the nobility of his purpose, Swami Tapovan allowed 
Chinmaya to choose his own path. 


The decision had already been contracted. Chinmaya’s experiences 
during the five months of exploring India had strengthened his conviction. 
He felt impelled to give his plan a try. With a solemn farewell and 
prostration to his Guru, Swami Chinmayananda set out for Rishikesh on the 
first leg of his journey to execute the “Gangotri Plan,” as he termed it, 
because the inspiration had dawned on him while in Gangotri. At Ananda 
Kutir, he visited with several of the other swamis and informed them of his 
plan to give talks on Vedanta in Poona. 

“What if the response is not good and the people don’t appreciate what 
you are saying. What will you do then?” questioned one of them. 

“Do? I’m a sannyasi. I’ll keep my bags packed. If they like what I say, 
Pll stay. If they don’t, I’ll leave. It’s as simple as that!” replied Swami 
Chinmayananda. 

In contrast to Swami Tapovan, Swami Sivananda heartily approved and 
encouraged the Upanishad Jnana Yagna plan. He was happy to learn that his 
devotees in Poona would be assisting Chinmaya with his plan. The previous 
year Swami Sivananda had completed a tour of India giving talks on the 
scriptures and he felt that the people sincerely wanted such knowledge. 

He even presented Chinmaya with a message to be read aloud in his 
first talk. In the service that evening, Swami Sivananda announced the 
proposed discourses in case anyone present had relatives or acquaintances 
in Poona. 

“Go roar like Vivekananda!” extolled the seasoned sage to the 
inexperienced disciple. 

With only the clothes on his back, a trunk filled with an accumulation of 
notes and books with the words “DIVINE MISSION” carefully lettered on 
its top, and only enough money to buy a ticket to Hyderabad, Swami 
Chinmayananda boarded the train for South India. He was leaving the peace 
and security of the mountains and the tradition of the spiritual masters who 
spent their secluded lives in the cave of the Himalaya ranges. Instead, he 
dared to live among the people, to share the life they lived, and to address 
the problems they encountered. 

He only reached his destination of Poona because in Hyderabad he was 
able to contact Sri Gopal Reddy, a devotee of Swami Sivananda. Sri Reddy 


requested the Swami Chinmayananda stay in his home for a few days, so 
that he could invite friends to his home for satsang (spiritual discussion) 
with the young Swami. Then Mr. Reddy bought him a ticket and sent him 
on his way to Poona. 


With four nickels (annas) in his pocket, Swami Chinmayananda arrived 
at Poona on December 23, 1951. He was greeted at the railroad station by a 
small group of Swami Sivananda’s devotees who decked him with the 
traditional flower garland. 

The first yagna committee, composed of three men who had met with 
the Swami on his previous visit to Poona, had already planned for an 
introductory talk that very evening to introduce the content of the upcoming 
one hundred day Upanishad Yagna. In his first talk, entitled “Let Us Be 
Hindus,” Swami Chinmayananda outlined a plan for the spiritual 
renaissance that has remained his goal throughout his lifelong mission. He 
was not leaving the contemplation of the Divine when he left the 
Himalayas. His dedication was to the service of the Divine—the Divine as 
revealed through humanity. 


This dedication is clearly expressed in his first public address: 


LET US BE HINDUS 
December 23, 1951 


A Hindu swami to talk. A Hindu temple for the background. A crowded 
hall with a Hindu audience, and the subject for discussion: “Let Us Be 
Hindus,” Strange! It sounds like a ridiculous paradox and a meaningless 
contradiction. I can very well see that you are surprised at the audacity of 
this sadhu [Swami]! 

It has become a new fashion with the educated Hindu to turn up his 
nose and sneer in contempt at the very mention of his religion in any 
discussion. Personally, I too belong in my sympathies to these critics of our 
religion. But when this thoughtless team begins to declare that we will 
benefit ourselves socially and nationally by running away from our sacred 
religion, I have to pause to reconsider my own stand. 

At the present state of moral, ethical and cultural degradation in our 
country, to totally dispose of religion would be making our dash to ruin 
even quicker. However decadent our religion may be, it is far better than 


having none at all. My proposal is that the wise thing would be for us to try 
and bring about a renaissance of Hinduism, so that under its greatness— 
proved through many centuries—we may come to grow into the very 
heights of culture and civilization that was ours in the historical past. 

No doubt, in India, Hinduism has come to mean nothing more than a 
bundle of sacred superstitions, or a certain way of dressing, cooking, eating, 
talking, and so on. Our gods have fallen to the mortal level of 
administration officers at whose altars the faithful Hindu might pray in 
order to get special permits for the things he desires; that is, if he pays the 
required fee to the priest! 

This degradation is not the product of any accidental and sudden 
historical upheaval. For the past two hundred years, Hinduism has remained 
an unwanted orphan without any patronage of the state and little 
encouragement of the rich. Once upon a time, the learned philosophers were 
rightly the advisers of the state. But then the quality of the advisor-class 
[Brahman] and the ruler-class [Kshatriya] deteriorated. By slowly 
putrefying themselves in the leprous warmth of luxury and power, they 
have taken us to the regrettable stage in which we find ourselves now. The 
general cry of the educated class is really against this “un-religion.” 
However, it is only the thoughtless, uninformed leaders who call this 
Hinduism. 

Certainly, if Hinduism can breed for us only heartless lalas 
[shopkeepers], corrupt babus [clerks], cowardly men, loveless masters and 
faithless servants; if Hinduism can give us only a state of social living in 
which each man is put against his brother; if Hinduism can give us only 
starvation, nakedness and destitution; if Hinduism can encourage us only to 
plunder, to loot and to steal; if Hinduism can preach to us only intolerance, 
fanaticism, hard-heartedness and cruelty; then I too cry, ‘Down, Down’ 
with that Hinduism. 

And yet the above is a realistic picture of the sad condition and plight 
into which the Hindu people as a nation have allowed themselves to fall. 
This is the tragic picture of the great Hindu disaster in present-day India. 

But Hinduism is not this external show that we have learned to parade 
about in our daily life. Hinduism is a science of perfection. There is in it an 
answer to every individual, social, national or international problem. But 
unfortunately the religion that we have come to follow blindly is not the 
grand true Hinduism. It is only the treacherous scheme thrust upon us some 


time in the past by the selfish, arrogant, power-mad priest caste whose 
intention was to make us slaves of their plans and our own passions. The 
present day Hindu ignoramuses prove the tragic success of these religious 
saboteurs. 

With their guidance we overlook the fundamental tenets in our sacred 
scriptures that are the very backbone of Hinduism. True Hinduism is the 
Sanathana Dharma of the Upanishads. The Upanishads declare in 
unmistakable terms that in reality, man—at the peak of his achievement—is 
God himself. He is advised to live his day-to-day experiences in life in such 
a systematic and scientific way that, hour by hour, he is consciously 
cleansing himself of all the encrustation of imperfections that have gathered 
to conceal the beauty and divinity of the true Eternal Personality in him. 

The methods by which an individual can consciously purify and evolve 
by his self-effort to regain the status of his True Nature are the content of 
Hinduism. Hinduism, in its vast amphitheater, has been preserved and 
worshipped under the camouflage of the heavy descriptions contained in the 
Puranas [epics] and Shasta’s [scriptures], along with their commentaries of 
a thousand different interpretations. This overgrowth has so effectively 
come to conceal the real beauty and grandeur of the tiny Temple of Truth 
that today the college-educated illiterates, in their ignorance of the language 
and style of the ancient Sanskrit writers, miss the Temple amidst its own 
festoons! 

To inquire into the very textbooks of our religion with a view to 
understanding what Hinduism has to teach and how its message can be used 
to serve us as we face the problems of our daily life is the aim of our up- 
coming lectures. This One Hundred Day Upanishad Jnana Yagna is now 
proposed to commence on December 31, 1951, here in Poona. 

Religion becomes dead and ineffectual if the seekers are not ready to 
live its ideals. For that matter is there any philosophy—political, social or 
cultural—that can take us to its Promised Land of success without our 
following its principles in our day-to-day living? 

However great our culture might have been in the past—that dead glory, 
which has been reported in the pages of history books—is not going to help 
us in our present trials. If the barbarous cavemen of the unexplored jungles 
want to become as civilized as the man of modern nations, they cannot 
achieve this total revolution through mere discourses, or even through an 
exhaustive study of the literature describing the ways of modern civilized 


nations. They will have to know and then live the civilized values of life. A 
mere knowledge of the values will not help them. They can claim the 
blessing of their knowledge only if they are ready to live what they know. 
In order to live as civilized men, they will have to renounce completely 
their ways of uncivilized thinking and acting. 

In fact without renunciation no progress is ever possible. We must 
renounce the thrills of our childhood games in order to grow to be young 
men of noble actions. Again, unless we renounce our youthful spirit, we 
cannot come to the reverence of old age. 

Unless we are ready to renounce the low animal values of material life 
and replace them with the noble values of the true religious life, we cannot 
hope to gain the blessings of religion. A study of a cookbook, however 
thorough it might be, will not satisfy our hunger. No matter how long we 
meditate upon and repeat the name of a medicine, we cannot get the cure 
we need until we actually take the medicine. Similarly, the blessings of 
religion can be ours only when we are ready to live the recommended 
values. To condemn unpracticed religion is as meaningless as those 
cavemen sitting around their open fire and querulously decrying advanced 
civilization. 

During these one hundred days of the Upanishad Jnana Yagna, we shall 
be trying to discover the eternal happiness and bliss that is the essence of all 
true religions. In the light of the principles of Truth declared in the 
Upanishads, we shall be trying to get at the scientific significance of the 
various practices that are considered part of our religion. In a spirit of 
communal living for these one hundred days, we shall come to discover the 
Science of Perfection, the true essence of Hinduism. 

Let us know what Hinduism is! Let us take an honest oath for ourselves, 
not only for our own sake, but for the sake of the entire world: That we 
shall, when once we are convinced of the validity of the Eternal Truth, try 
honestly to live as consistently as possible the values advocated by this 
ancient and sacred religion. 

Let us be Hindus, and thus build up a true Hindustan [home of the 
Hindus] peopled with thousands of Shankar as, hundreds of Buddha’s, and 
dozens of Vivekananda! 


OM....OM....0OM 


Chapter 18. The First Yagna 


We only have to turn inward. Turn within—about face—and you are face to 
face with what you are seeking. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1951 


The evening of the first Upanishad discourse arrived. The Swami quietly 
slipped in and took his seat on a simple mat on the temple floor. He was 
facing a group of eighteen people: some were sincere spiritual seekers, a 
few were curiosity seekers, and several were professional priests who came 
to criticize. The members of the committee who helped organize the yagna 
were rather disappointed at the small turnout; however, they were surprised 
to note that Swamiji [will refer to Swami Chinmayananda throughout the 
remainder of the book] showed no sign of disappointment. 

In fact he was thrilled. Swami Tapovan had warned him when he left 
Uttarkasi: “Consider yourself lucky if you find 10 or 15 listeners for 
Vedanta especially when you actually take up an Upanishad as a textbook. 
Scriptures have no charm at all for the ordinary folk.” There were more 
than the predicted fifteen who were interested (for whatever reason), so he 
considered himself lucky indeed. 

Swamiji began his lecture as if the entire hall were filled with interested 
students. He put aside all concerns for the failure or success of the project 
and spontaneously expounded upon the wonders of the scriptures. During 
the first seven days of the Jnana Yagna he introduced the terms and 
language of the Upanishads to prepare the audience for the first scriptural 
text: Kena Upanishad. As the Swami’s sonorous voice rang out with the 
eternal truths of life in a straightforward manner and modern language, a 
quiet hush settled over the listeners. His delivery was both wonderful and 
startling. 

He invited the questioning mind to protest against tradition, to challenge 
ancient dogma and accept neither the words of the scriptures nor the 
interpretation of the sages on blind faith. The ideas were to be tested by 
individual contemplation, integration and experience. As he moved into the 
text of Kena Upanishad, his vivacity and animated explanations erased the 
misgivings of even those who had come to scoff. He roused his listeners 
with thundering declarations, and then coaxed them into blissful silence 
with subtle profundities. The Swami was answering questions about life 
that had long been in their hearts and minds; the questions that come to a 


thinking person observing his daily life: Is life only a pilgrimage between 
the office and home for the purpose of eating and sleeping? If so, is it worth 
it? Is there a true meaning of life? 

The Swami also initiated a carefully designed program of spiritual 
development to accompany the discourses. The one hundred days were to 
be used as an opportunity for intense sadhana (discipline) even though the 
audience would be carrying on with their normal daily routines at home or 
in the office. The evening lecture for one and a half hours would be for the 
intellectual understanding of the divine goal. 

For the emotional personality, a continual chanting (echidna kitten) for 
forty days of the Mahan Mantra [Hare Krishna; Hare Rama]: was begun 
after the first week of introductory classes. Participants signed up to commit 
to chant for at least one hour each day in front of a small altar: a small table 
with an oil lamp, incense and pictures of Lord Rama and Lord Krishna. In 
this way the chanting was unbroken except during the hours of the class. 
This daily repetition of the Lords’ names developed concentration as well 
as increased devotion toward the spiritual goal in the hearts of the 
participants. 

In addition, the seekers were asked to carefully keep their attention on 
whatever action they were undertaking in their daily activities. Swamiji 
explained the value of this observing attitude to quiet, and focus, the mind. 
As added disciplines, the seekers were asked to abstain from sexual contact, 
movies and rich, spicy foods for the duration of the yagna, in order to aid in 
concentrating the mind toward the spiritual goal. This path of Vedanta was 
not a daily trip to hear a lecture, Swamiji emphasized, but a program of 
conscious and dedicated living of daily life. 


The Swami was striking a chord of truth in the heart of his students. The 
energy that has poured into the “Divine Mission” from a host of selfless, 
dedicated workers even from the beginning of the mission has been both a 
barometer of, and a cause for, its success. From the very first day, there 
were enthusiastic workers who had the foresight to record each talk in 
shorthand, so that the message could be shared with others. By the second 
week, a routine was maintained. Sri S. Mani Iyer took down the lecture, 
transcribed it, and typed it out the following day. Then that same day Sri S. 
Sephardim edited the manuscript and rushed it to the printer. Consequently, 
twenty-four hours after the lecture was completed, a copy of the talk was in 
print for distribution. Three or four daily discourses were then combined 


into booklets, named Yagna Prasad, and were mailed out free of charge to 
anyone who requested them. In addition to the lectures, the publication 
included other items of interest concerning the yagna. 

The frontispiece of the first Yagna Prasad contained the only words 
with which Swamiji has ever spoken of his enlightenment: 


Chinmaya’s Work is Dedicated to the Suits [scriptures] 

That told me what the Reality is; 

To Swami Tapovanji Maharaj of Uttarkasi 

Who guided me to the end and pushed me into the Beyond; 
And to Sat Gurudev Swami Sivananda Maharaj of Rishikesh 
Who showed me in his life how to live and act 

In God as God! 


The first mailing list was made up of friends and relatives of the Poona 
audience, but requests for the publication started arriving in surprising 
numbers. An appeal for donations to cover the mailing costs had to be 
made. The budget was 1,000 rupees ($80 dollars) and the necessary amount 
began to arrive from all parts of India: Bombay, Delhi, Madras, and, 
naturally, the towns of Kerala. 

When anyone came to see Swamiji during the day, they were 
immediately put to work: putting Yagna Prasads into mailing wrappers, 
addressing them, and placing a stamp on them. Swamiji gave clear 
instructions, and then would observe closely to make sure they were carried 
out exactly. Every wrapper had to be perfectly straight, every address 
clearly legible, every stamp upright, or he would instruct the person to redo 
it properly. 

“Every action must be done consciously and attentively. The attention 
of the mind is to be on the hand. Even with just this one practice you can 
become a great yogi,” he would remind them. 

The mail bags grew in number, but the first two copies of Yagna Prasad 
from every batch were always addressed to “Sri Swami Tapovanam, 
Tapovan Kutir, Uttarkasi” and to “Sri Swami Sivananda, Ananda Kutir, 
Rishikesh” with the words, “With prostrations, Chinmaya,” scrawled in 
Sanskrit across the title page. A reply addressed to Sri Swami 
Chinmayanandaji, dated January 20, 1952, was quick in coming from 
Swami Sivananda: 


You have asked the aspirants to observer brahmacharya [celibacy], and a 
sattvic diet [pure, natural food] and not to go to cinemas during the 
period of the grand Yagna Worship. It is very good; this is tapas 
[austerities]. 

May Lord bless you and your work. 


Then a letter arrived from Swami Tapovan dated January 22, 1952. His 
message was one of encouragement to the spiritual seekers of the yagna 
program. There was no indication as to whether his feelings had changed 
toward the yagna plan itself, but he was generous in giving out his 
knowledge and blessings. After succinctly pointing out the transcendent 
goal to be reached, the causes for missing it, and the methods for reaching 
it, he closed the message with these loving words: 


Therefore, diligently and constantly practice with a long and intense 
pursuit the Paths of Devotion, Selfless Action and Yoga. One who has 
thus purified and disciplined his inner personality comes to experience 
intimately the Absolute Truth beyond all qualities, conditionings and 
limitations, and attains Godhood. 

May you all reach that Eternal State of Perfection and Divinity in this 
very birth. May the blessings of the Upanishad Rishis be ever upon you 
all! 

OM TAT SAT! 


These Yagna Prasads from the Poona yagna were later combined to 
make up the textbook of the Kena Upanishad. Therefore, its Introduction 
and Appendix is a record of the introductory talks given at the initial yagna 
in 1952 and the commentary section is the actual transcript of Swamiji’s 
first talks on the scriptures. 

The attendance at the yagna sessions grew along with the enthusiasm. 
By the end of the second week the walls of the Sri Hara Bhajana Samajam 
Temple could hardly hold the crowd. People also flocked to Swamiji’s place 
of residence where he welcomed discussions each morning after breakfast 
and each afternoon at tea time. 
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First Yagna Shala 


The enthusiastic crowd came to ask both spiritual and personal 
questions that had been bothering them. Sometimes it seemed as if the more 
questions they asked, the more they had, as new insights surfaced when 
each concept was made clear. These Hindus had indeed lost the meaning of 
their religion. The rituals of their grandparents were a mystery to them, as 
were the stories of the great sages of their epics. At last they were getting 
some answers. Swamiji always had light, comic parables for every situation 
to bring home the truth of the matter. He kept everyone laughing at 
themselves and their own foolish misconceptions. 

There was a group of young students at his first yagna who soon began 
to shoulder many secretarial and organizational tasks in helping Swamiji in 
his work. In one of the daily satsangs with Swamiji, one girl ventured a 
simple question: “Why is it that, even though we know a child is innocent, 
we are attached to the clean one and are repelled from a dirty one?” 
Someone in the group immediately criticized her for asking such an 
unimportant question to a swami. 

“No! No question is unimportant,” Swamiji corrected him. “These girls 
are just beginning to learn about the nature of the mind. They have to start 
with simple questions.” 


The Swami’s residence had been arranged at the home of Mr. Jaya Bala, 
only four blocks away from the temple that was serving as the yagna hall. 
Ten minutes before the talk a large group would assemble to accompany 
Swamiji to the temple. He would walk there in a dignified manner, straight 
and tall, yet at such a speed that it was hard to keep up with him. 


Swamiji with his first host family 


Beginning with that first yagna, he had strict rules about starting exactly 
on the minute of the appointed hour. After the talk started if anyone caused 
a disturbance, he would stop the talk and ask the person to please consider 
the others who were trying to listen. 

“You may already understand what I am explaining, or perhaps you find 
the talk uninteresting and want to leave, but please have the human 
kindness to keep still for the sake of the others who are listening.” 

As the yagna continued, Swamiji incorporated several new elements 
into the program. Swami Rampremi arrived from Ananda Kutir to lead 
bhajans before the daily lectures to bring the mind to a peaceful state after 
the day’s activities; a peaceful mind was better prepared for the subtle ideas 
presented in the lectures. At the end of the forty days of continuous 
chanting, which coincided with the midpoint of the 100-day yagna, a four- 
day traditional Vedic Havan ritual was initiated. For the first three days of 
the ceremony, Brahman priests chanted the entire four Vedas and made 
certain prescribed offerings of clarified butter (ghee). 

To conclude the ceremony, on the fourth day, the entire crowd of 
students of Vedanta sat in a circle around the ritual fire for the chanting of 
the scriptures. To the surprise of the Brahman priests, everyone in the 
audience, including the women, businessmen and lower caste students, 
joined in the chanting. Sanskrit was no longer the personal language of the 
priests. Swamiji then carefully explained the symbolism of the distinct parts 
of the ritual. 

At the end of the ritual, each person was to make an offering of nine 
different types of grain, symbolizing the many varieties of ignorance and 
wrong values. As the participants circled the fire pit each one was to 
imagine that the grains held all of their negative mental qualities. When 
they threw the grains into the fire, these tendencies would be destroyed, 
leaving a clean, purified mind in which the divine Essence could reflect. 
After the clear explanation, everyone solemnly rose and began to circle the 


altar while chanting in unison the Mrityunjaya Mantra to invoke long life 
and good health. When the altar had been circled three times, each person 
tossed the grains into the fire, and then returned to the mat to meditate. 

Swamiji realized that the revitalization of the culture meant the proper 
use of these traditional practices of rituals, chanting and pilgrimage. He too 
had left these customs in his youth, but after understanding the whole of the 
religion, he realized that these practices had a valuable purpose. The rituals 
done with single-pointed attention served to concentrate the mind to make it 
capable of meditation. 

The ash that remains from a Havan ritual was considered a sacred 
symbol of the dust to which all matter returns. Each participant took home a 
packet of ash to smear on the forehead each morning before meditation as a 
reminder of the attitude created in the ritual. Also the ash was believed to 
have absorbed a unique vibration because of the four days of chanting of 
the Vedas. 


Everyone was watching the Swami—did he practice what he preached? 
His daily life was the epitome of discipline. He had only one meal a day, at 
lunch, and only one cup of coffee or tea with a piece of fruit at breakfast 
and dinner. In his every action, there was a certain attention to detail as if no 
task were too small for his undivided attention. But the question was bound 
to come up: “Swamiji, why do you smoke?” The courageous one who asked 
the question was quickly joined by others who admitted that the cigarettes 
had caused them some misgivings also. 

In fact, Swami Sivananda had already mentioned this habit to 
Chinmaya. Someone had gone to Rishikesh and reported to him: “Your 
disciple, Chinmaya, is giving very good lectures. The audience is 
enthralled, but he is giving a bad impression with his smoking.” 

Using a humorous play on words, Swami Sivananda wrote his disciple. 
“The Upanishad yagna [knowledge ritual] will be greatly improved if you 
stop your own personal yagna [fire ritual].” 

Chinmaya promised his Guru: “With your blessings I will stop smoking 
after this yagna.” He had smoked for so many years that he assumed that 
quitting would take his undivided attention. The middle of the yagna was 
not the moment to risk a struggle. 

But nature intervened, for Swamiji came down with typhoid. There was 
a five-day pause in the Upanishad discourses to enable him to rest and 
overcome the effects of the fever. During this time he did not smoke; the 


world with its cigarettes were far away from his consciousness. When he 
recovered, he did not take up the habit again. 

“T thought about how it would appear to me if I saw someone discussing 
spiritual philosophy while puffing away on a cigarette, so I stopped,” he 
explained. 

The freedom of a sannyasi is such that he desires and expects nothing 
from the world. He has no vested interests, no loyalties, no obligations to 
anyone. He is free to treat all equally. And it was with equality that Swamiji 
treated the audience without regard for their profession or status, except for 
an occasional extra criticism of the Brahman priests. 

And the criticism was not entirely undeserved. Although South India, 
with its educated people and its intellectual approach to religion, was the 
logical place for the first Upanishad yagna, it was also the stronghold of the 
Brahman caste with their self-appointed rights to be the only ones who 
could read or study the scriptures. And to teach the sacred texts in English, 
the language of the foreign devils. . . unheard of! Regularly, Swamiji 
received letters and visits from these misguided priests. They had little 
reason to protest for had they been aware of their own history and 
scriptures, they would have known that many of the great sages of India had 
been of the Kshatriya (king-warrior) caste, including Rama, Krishna and 
the Buddha. The scriptures also contain stories of priests seeking out 
enlightened kings to learn the Knowledge of Knowledges. 

So Swamiji would criticize the Brahmans, comparing them to a donkey 
that carried gold on its back. Others might make use of the gold, but the 
donkey would not benefit. Many Brahmans came to listen only to be able to 
criticize. But among them were those who had developed a keen, alert mind 
from their spiritual disciplines and study of the scripture; therefore, they 
perceived the essence of the message of Vedanta and became diligent 
workers and loyal supporters of the “Divine Mission.” 

Many other Brahmans, however, quoted some verses from the 
scriptures in their determination not to give up any of their territory. One of 
their scriptural-based objections was that Vedanta should only be taught in 
the last stage of life, that is, to sannyasis. This meant that everyone should 
first spend their life as a householder (grahastha ashrama) performing all 
the daily and special rites prescribed in the ritual section of the Vedas. The 
Vedic seers had appreciated the great mystery of life and envisioned the 


participation in these daily rituals as a method to imbue life with a sacred 
quality, thereby making man aware of life’s rhythms. 

Then each person was to spend period in retirement, studying and 
practicing the mental exercises and meditations of the Aranyaka section of 
the Vedas. The rituals and mental exercises gradually refined the mind; only 
then was the seeker fit for the highest Knowledge (Brahma(n) Vidya). This 
preparation was necessary, so that one had the purified mind to be able to 
see firsthand the sacredness of life and one’s relation to the great mystery. 

But this approach was not a definitive interpretation. The question had 
been discussed thoroughly by Adi Shankaracharya in his commentary on 
the Brahma(n) Sutras. He clearly states that this knowledge of Brahman 
was to be studied by whosoever desired to know Brahman. No doubt it was 
a sign of the genius of the ancient Vedic sages to prescribe certain rituals 
and mental exercises for the ordinary people, so that they could concentrate 
and purify their minds during their daily lives, instead of giving them a long 
list of don’ts, which seemed to be the central feature of most religions. But 
that was not to mean, argued Adi Shankaracharya, that one who already 
possessed the quality of mind aimed for in the exercises had to wait until 
the age of retirement to begin study. He had begun his study of the Vedantic 
texts when he was a teenager. The second text to be taught by Swamiji in a 
yagna, Katha Upanishad, had been taught by Lord Death (Dharma Raja) to 
a young boy, thought to be in his teens. 


To contribute to the necessary mental refinement, Swamiji gave 
personal initiations into the practice of meditation every Thursday morning 
before sunrise. 

“Have a bath. Take your usual cup of tea. If you come with a completely 
empty stomach, you’ll only be meditating on the rumblings of your 
stomach,” Swamiji instructed the initiates. 


He would talk individually to each of the thirty to forty people who 
lined up at the front door. First he would ask them if they had already 
established a special connection with a deity or a mantra. If not, he gave 
them a general mantra, often the one associated with the region they were 
from or his own childhood mantra, Om Namah Sivaya. To assist them in 
achieving a habit of meditation, he would have a ten to fifteen minute 
period of meditation at the end of each Upanishad class. 

Swamiji exuded an aura of love and confidence in all his activities: a 
holiness not of a quiet contemplative, morose demeanor, but of a dynamic, 
joyful enthusiasm that presented a model of what a life lived by precise 
disciplines and spiritual insights can be. One moment he might be cheering 
on someone applying for a job, the next, tenderly sympathizing and 
uplifting a bereaved mother, or assuring a grandmother that the Lord always 
heard her prayers. But in every situation he always pointed his listeners to 
an expanded, freer attitude to guide their lives. 


Chapter 19. The Preceptor— 
Adi Shankaracharya 


Whenever political tyranny comes to a community the importance of the 
individuals is eliminated as the tyrant elevates himself. Or, as in modern 
politics, the leaders glorify the state or the nation, and the individual faces 
are completely ignored. When man thus becomes faceless, he no longer has 
any enthusiasm to live a noble life. He doesn’t bother to put forth the effort 
to fight against his base, lower impulses. He just relaxes and lives an 
animal existence because he feels that his actions do not contribute to the 
country. 

It was in such a period of decadent Hinduism in the eighth century that the 
revivalist, eminent, saintly philosopher, Adi Shankaracharya, was 
incarnated. His contribution to Advaita (non-dual) Philosophy is to be 
praised both for its noble content and its timeliness in history. It is this 
background that has given his accomplishments relevance in our 
disintegrated society of today. National revival, economic development and 
social justice are not possible because there is neither cohesion in the 
community nor balance in the individual personality. 

Adi Shankaracharya was an extremely effective missionary of his era. 
He was able to revive the old heritage by expressing the ancient ideas in the 
language of his day, so that they were grasped and understood. This process 
has been repeated time after time in India. Whenever there is national 
disintegration, we have always returned to the sources of our heritage, and 
a revival movement began because each individual, to the extent that he 
was able to appreciate the subtle, great climes of thought that our 
forefathers had attained, started respecting himself and revering the divinity 
within. Thus, when the importance of the individual is recognized, each 
individual thereafter strives to live a nobler life. 

—-Swami Chinmayananda, 1968 


The future Adi Shankaracharya was born to devout parents in the quiet 
village of Kaladi on the banks of the Purna River in the region now named 
Kerala. At the birth of this first child, his Brahman parents were well 
advanced in age. They had remained childless even though they had 
attempted to enhance fertility, as well produce a healthy child, by practicing 
sexual abstention for long periods, as prescribed by the scriptures. As a last 
resort, they made a pilgrimage to a famous Siva temple to pray for a son. 


Afterwards, his mother had a vision in which Lord Siva appeared and told 
her that he would grant her wish for a son, but that she would have to make 
a choice: a son of long years, but of dull wit, or a son of few years, but of a 
brilliant intellect. The pious couple prayed to Lord Siva for the second 
choice. 

In response to the devotion and sincerity of this couple, Lord Siva 
incarnated as their son, Shankara (a South Indian name for Siva). He was 
such a precocious child that he had completed his formal education by the 
age of eight. His father died in that same year, leaving the son to the care of 
his mother. 

Even at this early age, the child Shankara had definite tendencies of an 
ascetic nature. Due to the understanding he had gained from study of the 
scriptures and his own innate capacity of discrimination, he wished to 
become a sannyasi and dedicate himself totally to the quest for the Absolute 
Truth. But his devout mother was too attached to him to consider such a 
proposition and started to make arrangements for a future bride to entice the 
boy into a worldly life. However, Shankara made his own plans. 


One morning he was taking his daily bath in the river while his mother 
was washing clothes on the nearby stones. Suddenly, a crocodile appeared 
and caught the boy by the leg. 

“Mother, Mother! My time has come. Please give your permission for my 
taking the renunciation vows,” cried the boy. 

His mother could not refuse. The taking of these vows before an 
imminent death was a traditional practice. Quickly, she yielded her consent, 
and the boy solemnly repeated the vows of sannyasa. Then suddenly and 
mysteriously, the crocodile disappeared as quickly as it had appeared. 

Therefore, as a renunciate, Shankara left his home and mother at eight 
years of age to look for a spiritual guru. Traveling northward he found a 
renowned teacher, Sri Govinda Bhagavatpada, living in a cave near the 
banks of the Narmada River with a group of learned disciples. He 
approached the Guru, prostrated, and requested that he be officially initiated 
into sannyasa. Although he had not complied with the injunction for the 
completion of the first three stages of life, the Guru intuitively perceived the 
qualifications of the boy and performed the formalities. 

After his initiation, Shankara remained at the hermitage of the Guru, 
receiving instruction in all the foremost books of Vedanta. During this 
period, there was a terrible flooding of the Narmada River that threatened 


destruction of the small villages that lined its banks. The villagers were 
panic-stricken, but the compassionate Shankara recited a mantra and placed 
a water pot on the earth to contain the abundant water and avert the disaster. 
This miracle was regarded as an enactment of a prophecy by the sage, Atri: 
The one who was able to stop the floods of the Narmada would be the 
proper person to write a commentary on the terse aphorisms of Sage 
Vyasa’s Brahma(n) Sutras. 

Perceiving the qualities of his disciple and having seen the revelatory 
sign, Sri Govinda Bhagavatpada authorized Shankara to go to Varanasi, the 
intellectual center of Hinduism, and expound the meaning of the Brahma(n) 
Sutras to its scholars. The lad went there and expounded the ideas of all the 
Vedantic texts with a clear and unfailing logic. Several brilliant scholars of 
the scriptures were so impressed with his knowledge that they became his 
disciples. 

One morning after their bath in the sacred Ganga, he and his disciples 
were winding their way through the narrow streets when a Chandala 
(Untouchable) approached them. According to custom the Brahman had the 
right of way, so, without thinking, Sri Shankara ordered the Chandala to 
step aside. The Untouchable asked him to be more specific: Did Shankara 
want him to put aside the body, which was of equal composition in all 
people, or the Self, which was one and all pervading, therefore impossible 
to move. 

Sri Shankara immediately realized that this was no ordinary man; it was 
the Lord Siva himself who had come in the disguise of an untouchable to 
teach him the valuable lesson of practicing the concept of non-duality 
(advaita) in the mundane world. Recognizing the Untouchable as a form of 
Lord Siva, Shankara prostrated to him and spontaneously sang a hymn of 
praise in which he declared that one who has realized the oneness behind all 
forms is a master, whether he be a Brahman or a Chandala. 


Sri Shankara then set out for Badrinath in the Himalayas to meet Sri 
Gaudapada{], the most revered and accomplished Guru of his own teacher, 
and to receive his blessings. Upon his return to Varanasi he started the work 
of formally writing the commentaries of the Prasthana Treya. During their 
composition, Sage Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, appeared and 
challenged Shankara to defend his exposition of Vyasa’s Brahma(n) Sutras. 
The debate between the two went on for hours touching the minutest detail 


of the sutras (verses). The disciples who were listening wearied, but the two 
debaters never fatigued. 

Finally one of the disciples interrupted them by interjecting that there 
would be no peace if Lord Vishnu, in the form of Vyasa, and the Lord Siva, 
incarnated as Shankara, kept up these endless arguments. Sage Vyasa then 
granted his approval of Shankara’s commentaries, blessed the young man, 
and bestowed a boon: an extension of his life from sixteen to thirty-two 
years to enable him to travel around Bharata and spread the concepts of 
Vedanta to the people, particularly the scholars. 

Sri Shankara traveled throughout the land, teaching, founding and 
consecrating temples, then establishing four institutions for the preservation 
of the Hindus scriptures: Dwaraka on the western border, Badrinath in the 
Himalayas to the north, Puri on the eastern coast of Orissa, and Shringeri in 
the south. 

He took on a unique mission, for he was not a teacher of the masses, but 
of the philosophers and religious teachers. He set out to enlighten the 
preachers. In that era the religious climate was such that spiritual teachers 
and monks welcomed debate. The vanquished was then obligated to give 
his allegiance to the philosophy of the winner. 

On one such occasion, Adi Shankara was to debate a famous scholar, 
Mandana Mishra, known as “the jewel of scholars.” His wife, Bharathi, was 
designated to act as referee. Quite an intellect in her own right, she placed a 
garland of flowers around each of the contestants and announced that the 
one whose flowers had not withered at the end of the debate would be 
proclaimed the winner. 

Both scholars exhibited a profound knowledge of the Vedas and the 
dialectical match lasted for eighteen days. On the last day, Adi Shankara’s 
garland was quite fresh, while the other one had begun to wilt. In a last 
effort to save face for her husband, Bharathi challenged the philosopher to a 
debate on the art of lovemaking. She had discovered an area in which the 
celibate monk was totally unschooled. He was willing to take on the 
subject; however, he requested, and received, forty days to prepare himself 
for the contest. 

In addition to being an incredible intellect, Adi Shankaracharya was an 
accomplished yogi. By coincidence, an old king of a nearby kingdom was 
at the point of death. Just at the moment of his expiration, Shankara was 
able to enter the king’s body, so that he could use it as a vehicle for 


experience. The young maidens of the extensive harem were delighted at 
the sudden recovery of their master, especially since he appeared more 
virile and vigorous than ever before. For over a month, Shankara 
experienced firsthand the intricacies of the sensual arts in such a manner 
that, as reported in some accounts, his disciples had to search him out to 
remind him of his actual identity. In any case, he did return to conquer 
Bharathi in debate. Accordingly, she and her husband became Shankara’s 
disciples because they had lost the debates on philosophy and lovemaking. 

Adi Shankaracharya is credited with the final defeat of Buddhism in 
India because he vanquished in debate all leading Buddhist philosophers 
with his infallible logic. With this method, many great spiritual leaders 
became disciples and teachers of the Advaita non-dual philosophy of the 
Upanishads: Tat Twam Asi, Man is in essence God. 


Chapter 20. Madras Yagna 


This is a Jnana Yagna wherein we offer as oblations our own wrong notions 
and values of life into the well-lit fires of our own discrimination and will. 
—-Swami Chinmayananda, April 26, 1953 


The Poona yagna was a great success, indicating the Divine Providence 
behind Swamiji’s approach to teaching the scriptures. Before it had ended, 
he had talked to people from several other cities about possibilities for the 
next yagna. First though, he needed to spend some time regaining strength 
depleted by the attack of typhoid fever. 

Bombay was close by, so he went there to stay with Sri P. M. 
Narayanaswami, a disciple of Ramana Maharshi. Sri Narayanaswami and a 
group of Ramana’s disciples were planning to publish a monthly booklet, 
The Call Divine, with articles by Ramana Maharshi and other sages. 
Swamiji helped them with the planning and editing of articles. He 
continued to assist them for several years until his own work grew to the 
point that he had no extra time. During his mission he would continue to 
support the work of other spiritual teachers when opportunities arose. 

As soon as his health permitted, Swamiji set out northward toward the 
Himalayas, for the monsoon would soon make travel difficult. Even while 
en route he did not miss an occasion to carry on with his mission. He 
stopped a few days in Delhi for satsang at the home of the Shroff family. In 
between fielding questions from their friends and neighbors, he suggested a 
yagna in Delhi, the home of the new breed of Indian intellectual—the 
perfect spot for a jnana yagna, “a ritual of wisdom.” 

In his conscientious manner, he described step by step the different 
phases of the yagna in Poona: discourses on the Upanishads, chanting, a 
Havan ritual and meditation classes. He outlined the necessary steps in 
organizing for the series: an easy-to-reach location that would 
accommodate several hundred people, publicity arrangements, facilities and 
funds for the printing and mailing of the Yagna Prasad. Realizing that such 
an opportunity to hear this ancient philosophy expounded was indeed rare, 
everyone in the gathering were enthusiastic. 

Leaving Delhi he boarded a train for the twenty-four hour ride across 
the plains to Rishikesh. There he received a warm welcome from Swami 
Sivananda, who bubbled with joy as Chinmaya told him the details of the 
success of the yagna. Swami Sivananda said that he was particularly 


impressed with the idea of recording the lectures, compiling them into the 
Yagna Prasad, and sending them out so that the message would go to a 
larger audience. 

“This kind of innovation is necessary if we are to succeed in bringing 
the truths of the Upanishads to the modern world where this wisdom is so 
urgently needed,” he enthusiastically concluded. 

That evening a short film of one yagna class was shown. [Note: 
Apparently the film no longer exists.] Swami Sivananda was very pleased 
and encouraged by the success of the Poona discourses, but he did advise 
that one hundred days was too long. He felt that shorter doses at regular 
intervals would be more beneficial. People would need time to contemplate 
and assimilate the ideas of Vedanta, which were so new to them. 

“There are many disciples here, but no one so daring and courageous as 
Chinmaya,” he proclaimed to others with a smile and a deep thoughtful 
look in his eyes, as he watched Chinmaya fade into the distance as he hiked 
down to the village to board the bus for Uttarkasi. 

Chinmaya had corresponded with Swami Tapovan, so he knew that his 
Guru at least accepted the success of the yagna at Poona, even if he did not 
approve. The tension mounted around Tapovan Kutir, for students knew 
that Chinmaya was arriving soon. They were curious to see the master’s 
reaction to this rebel disciple. His days of strenuous hiking over, the elderly 
Swami Tapovan daily sat on his veranda and watched the world go by. 
Whoever came to his feet, he considered sent directly by the Lord and he 
treated the person with one hundred percent of his love and consideration. 
When Chinmaya arrived, the Guru sat quietly listening to the optimistic, 
bubbling report of his disciple, nodding with seeming approval, but he gave 
no opinion, nor advice. 

Later, he commented to others: “A little ambition is good, but this 
young man wants to carry the whole Himalaya. 

Chinmaya continued to travel up to Uttarkasi each monsoon season 
(June-August) to be with his Guru. Swami Govindagiri, a fellow disciple 
who remained with Swami Tapovan, commented of Chinmaya, “One thing 
that I can definitely say during the entire time I have known him: Chinmaya 
is fearless. Actually when you have one quality totally developed, all other 
positive qualities come to you. And when that quality is dedicated to a 
higher ideal, then the whole universe comes to aid you.” 


a 
Swami Tapovan and Swami Chinmayananda at Tapovan Kutir 


As the rains slowed down in August, Chinmaya left the cool peaceful 
Himalayan valley for Madras via Delhi and Bombay. He also stopped in 
Poona en route to meet with and encourage the seekers there. Some had 
encountered obstacles in applying the spiritual ideals in their daily lives, or 
in practicing meditation. With sincere and careful attentions to each 
individual, he brought each one out of the particular confusion. Others 
arrived early in the morning to be initiated into the use of a mantra for 
meditation. 

A happy, but tearful, crowd gathered at the Poona train station to send 
Swamiji off to Madras. He had several relatives there, so he had a place to 
stay while he organized a yagna. Once in Madras, he immediately met with 
some sincere folk, several of whom he had met in Poona. They willingly 
formed a committee and took on the responsibility of organizing a yagna. 
With a plan confirmed, Swamiji was free to look into others possibilities, 
such as a request from several families in Palghat to have a spiritual camp 
there. Swamiji wrote them to proceed with the plans and started the journey 
to Kerala. 

Once in Kerala, he stopped at his father’s home. His father and 
stepmother called in their friends and neighbors for satsang. Swami 
Chinmayananda might have renounced his connections in the world, but he 
would always be son to his father, who was beaming with pride as he 
listened to the clear, precise answers Swamiji gave to every question, both 
spiritual and mundane. His son had found his place in the world after all. 
Kuttan Menon was unusually peaceful and content after this visit, which 
those who knew him attributed to his satisfaction at seeing his eldest son 
happy and successful. He died soon after the visit. 

Some fifty seekers attended the Palghat sadhana camp. There were daily 
lectures from the scriptures, group meditations in the early morning, and 
lengthy sessions of questions and answers in the afternoon. These satsangs 
were a principal part of the schedule everywhere Swamiji went, as the 


people were eager to understand the meaning of their religion and culture. 
Those who already knew the scriptures came to perceive the true meaning 
of the words, some of which they had heard for years without questioning. 
Many in Kerala were very devoted and started to idolize the Swami because 
of his great wisdom and charisma. 

He explained to them, “You must not surrender to a wandering swami 
for it could result in a disaster or at least some despairing moments for the 
student if he should learn some negative news about the teacher. Since the 
student had not been present, he could not make a correct assessment and 
might lose faith. You surrender to God only. He will always live up to your 
expectations!” 


Then Swamiji returned to Madras. He had expected most of the 
organizing for the yagna there to have been completed, but when he arrived 
he found that hardly anything had been accomplished. The leader of the 
group was out of commission with a broken leg; the others were awaiting 
transportation. The committee had decided that they needed a car to carry 
out all the logistics of the organization. 

“What! Buy a car! A swami doesn’t have the money, or interest, in 
buying a car!” Swamiji assured them emphatically. He then dismissed them 
from service and proceeded on his own. 

In Madras he stayed with an uncle, Kuttikrishna Menon, who offered to 
help find a suitable place for the talks. Mr. Menon was not free from his 
duties as an attorney until mid-afternoon. Afterward, he and Swamiji would 
go out to look for a lecture hall, starting with the most logical places, 
particularly the temples. As it turned out, however, the Brahman orthodox 
priests who presided over the temples were not receptive. From one end of 
Madras to the other, the response was the same. No priest would consider 
having a non-Brahman talk on the scriptures, especially the difficult 
Upanishads; further, none would countenance the sacred scriptures being 
spoken in English. 

Madras was a tradition-conscious state. Its pride in its economic and 
cultural strength had been emphasized by the events of the previous several 
years. At the end of 1951, a nationwide election had been held in India. Yet 
the winner of the election, Jawaharlal Nehru, was not sworn in as the first 
Prime Minister of constitutional democracy until 13 May 1952. It had taken 
six months to retrieve all the votes and count them. The final results showed 
that Nehru’s Congress party had won an overwhelming majority of seats in 


Parliament except in four states, one of which was Madras. Having the 
second largest port in India, the Madrasis knew that they could be 
economically independent. 

The people of Madras also considered themselves culturally unique. At 
that time India contained fifteen major languages and innumerable dialects. 
After much protest and mediation, Tamil Nadu was made a separate state 
with the boundaries consistent with the speakers of Tamil. But this was not 
adequate, now there was a movement to purge the state of all aspect of 
foreign influence—Moslem, British and even the Hindu Aryan—to 
establish the nation of Dravidasthan (place of the Dravidians) based on the 
ancient traditions of the area’s original inhabitants. 

And the change might have happened if it had not been for an 
inexplicable and sudden attack by the Communist Chinese in 1957. They 
had crossed the Himalayas into northern India, staying long enough to seize 
prisoners, then to retreat across the border. The defeat shocked the country 
into realizing that freedom and nationhood could not be taken causally. The 
ideas of secession collapsed in the resulting surge of national patriotism. 


But in 1953, the political unrest was in full force and could have 
contributed to the unyielding attitude of the Hindu-Brahman priests in 
Madras. Not considered to be Dravidians, these Brahmans seemed loathe to 
relinquish any authority during the embattled times. 

Swamiji spent each day in his room, in study, contemplation and 
meditation, until his uncle returned from work. However, their evening 
forays, even to the surrounding villages, produced no results since any 
temple of adequate size for the yagna was lorded over by a Brahman priest. 

The only relief from this unfruitful searching came from a group of 
young students from the medical school who asked Swamiji to their college 
to speak. Then, just when it looked like Madras would have to be put on 
hold, an acquaintance of the Menon family, and enthusiast of the yagna 
idea, came forward with a suggestion. A Moslem friend had a large, vacant 
estate. He would be willing to allow the use of it for the forty-one days of 
the lecture series. There was just one problem—the palace was known to be 
haunted. 

“Well, I’ve never seen a ghost. This looks like a good opportunity,” 
quipped the Swami, as he gratefully accepted the offer. 

So it happened that the Hindu spiritual renaissance was continued 
through the generosity of a Moslem landlord. A group of ten relatives and 


their friends assembled at Arni Palace (now the Children’s Hospital, 
Egmore) that first evening at 6:30 p.m. on April 26, 1953, a year after the 
completion of the Poona Yagna. In his introductory talks, Swamiji gave an 
inspiring analysis of the evolution of life and the nature of experience as 
developed by Vedanta Philosophy. 

Afterwards, the disappointed look on the faces of his assistants was 
obvious to Swamiji. “Don’t worry, others will come tomorrow night. You’Il 
see!” Swamiji encouraged them. “You have done your part; now leave the 
rest of the Lord.” 

The flickering kerosene lanterns did call up images of ghosts as the 
small group dissolved into the dark night to rest for the next day’s activities. 
The next two evenings Swamiji discussed the personality of man and his 
five sense organs through which he was able to perceive the world. Through 
ensuing days the teacher would move toward the subtler realms of man’s 
nature; interspersing the logic with practical examples of strategies to deal 
with the rebellious mind as it performs its eternal dance of likes and 
dislikes. 


To assist with the secretarial work, Sushila Mudliar and Devaki Naik, 
two young women who had met Swamiji at the Poona yagna, and Sri 
Shukali from Delhi joined Swamiji. At noon and after the evening talk, one 
of the local families would bring a meal in for Swamiji and the three 
assistants. After everyone ate, the family who contributed the food, along 
with others who had stayed after the talks, would gather around for satsang 
to ask Swamiji their spiritual questions. When Swamiji uttered three loud 
OM’s, satsang was over. At this signal, everyone would immediately rush 
off. 

As time went on, however, as the crowd and the interest grew, the 
satsangs were lasting later and later. “Maharaj,” as Sri Shukali was 
affectionately called by Swamiji, was concerned that Swamiji should have 
adequate rest, so he set an alarm clock for 11:00 p.m. as a signal for 
everyone to leave. Even then, someone in the group would manage to grab 
the clock when Maharaj was not looking and set it back in order to gain 
additional precious time with Swamiji. Maharaj would be a loyal assistant 
to Swamiji at every yagna in the capacity of secretary-treasurer until his 
death in 1959. 

Among the group would always be young college students from Madras 
University, determined to argue their materialistic point of view. Swamiji 


always encouraged the discussions. He would give them careful 
explanations with practical examples taken right from their own experience. 
They were quite surprised—how could a swami know so much about their 
weaknesses? 

One day a young man, who came to meet the Swami, took Swamiji 
completely by surprise. After boasting “in my house we have been reading 
the Bhagavad Gita every day for the past twenty-eight years,” he went on to 
say that he did not know a single line of the Gita or anything of its contents. 
Of course, Swamiji was dumbfounded. 

In utter despair he asked, “Why?. . . how is it?. . . twenty-eight years? 

Then came the explanation: It wasn’t that he or any member of the 
family had read the Gita or listened to it. They had arranged for a Brahman 
priest to come in daily for a small fee and read the Gita in its original 
Sanskrit for the sake of their spiritual uplifting. 

No doubt this “convenient and comfortable Hinduism” was useful in the 
modern world—but only to priest who collected the fees—pointed out 
Swamiji. He added that all the Vedic texts constantly declare that only one 
who has done worship for himself is considered fit for spiritual life. 
Scripture reading and rituals do have a place in spiritual practice. When 
performed with devotion and without any worldly desires—they have a 
unique capacity of integrating the personality of the seeker. However, for 
real results, one had to take the ideas of the scriptures and apply them in his 
life, the Swami explained. 

In an introductory letter of the Madras Yagna Prasad, the editor, Sri 
Kesavlal Tkharwadi, expressed the sentiments of the yagna participants at 
that time. 


Many of us have, indeed, attended regularly many satsangs. However, 
for the number of practical tips we are getting here, this yagna is an 
unprecedented opportunity for every one of us. This is the general 
opinion expressed by the members of the audience. Every speech of Sri 
Swamiji is an exhaustive treatment of the subject chosen for the day, 
replete with examples from everyday life, riveted with perfect logic and 
good sense. Ever practical and always scientific, Sri Swamiji is proving 
himself to be the final answer to the materialists’ turn to atheism! 


Within a week the crowd had grown so large that the veranda of the 
palace had to be abandoned for a roomy canvas shelter, complete with 


platform and microphone, that was erected on the spacious palace grounds. 
Of the some fifty daily attendees, many recruited by friends who were 
attending the classes, but others were out for an evening stroll, as is 
common in tropical countries. While walking, they spotted something 
interesting going on and went over to investigate. A spiritual gathering with 
an orange-clad speaker of regal bearing, punctuated with gales of laughter 
was a real attention-getter. Passers-by stood entranced at the back of the 
canvas shelter as they watched the animated enthusiasm of the swami as he 
explained the truths of life. Then they returned the next day bringing along 
friends and family to get a front row seat. 

Sri V. Nagarajan expressed the feelings of many in the audience: 


Every evening at half past five, whether I was at home or in the office, I 
would have a great urge to run to my room, get out of my long pants, 
dress in the traditional Indian dhoti, and hasten to the Palace. Never had 
I found, nor can I ever find elsewhere, the effect perfect silence and 
discipline can produce. Precisely at 6:00 p.m.—one could set his watch 
accordingly—Swamiji would enter the platform. At his appearance a 
feeling arose in each one of us that was inexpressible and incomparable, 
a joy greater than when one meets a beloved family member after a long 
absence. 


Two aspects of his discourses endeared him to all who listened. First, he 
was presenting the highest philosophy of the scriptures that had been 
entirely unknown to the general populace. Second, he was presenting it in 
such a way that they could understand the ideas and apply them to their 
own lives in the immediate circumstances, not sometime after retirement. 
His down-to-earth examples often would propel his audience into tears 
from laughter. To introduce the commentary of the first verse of Mundaka 
Upanishad, he told the following story: 


Gopal Iyer is a poor insignificant member of a big family. In his own 
house, he is a victim of the mischief of even his youngest son. Now Mr. 
Iyer earns his livelihood on a paltry pay that he gets as a Police 
Constable in the local precinct. Thus, he has, in fact, more than one 
personality operating thorough him—the anxious father, the unhappy 
husband, and the mighty policeman! 


Now, when exactly does the ineffectual Gopal Iyer become the 
mighty ‘hand of law’ as a policemen, a dread to the mischief-makers, a 
phantom for our criminals, and an ever-present threat to every rash 
driver? Certainly, the policeman in him is not there when he is wrapped 
in dhoti and shirt, lolling about on the veranda of his house, persecuted 
by the pranks of his son, or bullied by the demands of his wife. The 
moment Mr. Gopal Iyer gets into his khaki shorts and puts on his red 
turban—out of that very same personality—the policeman appears. 
Thereafter, he is a potent power to be reckoned with by every citizen! 

Similarly, my friends, each one of us is not merely an ineffectual, 
fearful, ever-sighing, limited creature, but has within himself a 
personality supremely omnipotent, fearless, unlimited, all-blissful and 
godly. Just as Gopal Iyer becomes a policeman by process of self- 
invocation, and thereafter the policeman forgets to act and live the 
weaknesses and limitations of the father and husband, so too can we, 
through meditation and prayer, invoke the Divine in us and come to 
transcend our own personality with its defects and limitations. 
Meditation and prayer are the techniques by which we tune ourselves to 
the highest perfection and thereby come to invoke in ourselves a greater 
perfection of both the mind and intellect. 


After two weeks of classes, with the introduction complete, Swamiji 
began leading a meditation immediately after the lecture. Starting with the 
chanting of OM, the crowd would then be quietly guided into what he 
termed “the most sacred vocation of mankind.” The first step was leaving 
the awareness of the gross body. Then japa (repetition of a mantra) with the 
use of the mala beads was carefully explained. He forcefully challenged the 


group: 


Start today! Right now put this sacred practice into your daily routine! 
There is no moment more auspicious than here and now for spiritual 
practice. Japa is an easy method for people like us, kicked about and 
bullied by the world both within and without. 


The practices of the Havan ritual and continuous chanting for two 
weeks, used with success in Poona, were repeated here. They were a 
success with the exception of a small mishap. One evening after satsang, no 
one showed up for the continual chanting. Sushila and Devaki noticed and 


filled in for the hour, but still no one appeared for two more sessions. They 
would have been stuck there even longer, but Maharaj awoke, recognized 
the girls’ voices and went to awaken the person assigned to the 2:00 a.m. 
slot. The people on the night shift slept on the veranda to avoid the 
inconvenience of getting up and driving in the middle of the night. 

The next day Swamiji expressed his concern in an angry tone that these 
two young girls were caused to be up so late, for they had many 
responsibilities during the day and needed their sleep. Every morning they 
arose when they heard Swamiji’s three hearty OM’s echoing down the 
veranda at 3:00 a.m. They would quickly jump up, bathe and dress, then 
spend the entire day helping him with his correspondence or working on the 
Yagna Prasad, which was sent out daily, including to the prior yagna 
audience in Poona. 

In that evening class, after explaining the incident of the previous night, 
Swamiji challenged them, “Do you people in Madras want this japa or not. 
It is for your benefit. If this happens again, the japa will stop.” 

Everyone responded and the chanting continued. On the last day of the 
japa, there was a procession through the city with everyone chanting the 
Maha Mantra together. Everyone marched in neat files with Swamiji 
walking along beside them, moving from front to back to make sure that 
everyone was giving attention to his own action. Every action could be 
considered a discipline if done with the correct attitude of conscious 
attention. By the time the procession wound its way through the narrow 
streets lined with whitewashed houses to the Arni Palace, the group had 
almost doubled in size as strangers were caught up by the joyful mood and 
joined the parade. 


During his previous trip to Rishikesh, Swamiji had collected two large 
pots of water from the Ganga and had sealed them. These pots had sat 
beside the altar to be sanctified by the continuous chanting for the two 
weeks. Ten minutes before the close of the yagna, these pots were brought 
out and Swamiji walked up and down the aisles sprinkling the sacred water 
over the heads of the Hindus. Most of them had never seen the Ganga, but 
knew of her lore through the stories in the Puranas (epics). 

To conclude the yagna in a special way, Swamiji came up with the idea 
of taking a pilgrimage during which the participants could practice the 
ideals of spiritual life. Realizing the difficulties of detaching from the world 
when surrounded by familiar objects and activities, Swamiji told the group 


that this trip would give them a taste of renunciation, so they could bring 
that spirit of surrender into their daily lives. They were to carry no toiletries 
—no perfumes, lotions, makeup—nothing except for toothbrush, comb and 
coconut oil for the hair. 

At 6:00 a.m. they boarded six buses for the 200-mile trip to 
Rameshwaram Temple, a full day’s journey. However, time appeared to 
stand still, as they merrily traveled down the bumpy roads chanting and 
singing bhajans along the way. At an occasional stop, Swamiji would 
change buses and join in the singing in each bus, so he spent time with 
everyone. After spending the night in the sparse accommodations available 
for pilgrims near the temple, everyone rose early in the morning for a 
purifying bath in the salt sea. Afterwards Swamiji gave a talk about the 
importance of meditation in maintaining mental balance through the 
vicissitudes of life. Following the talk, he took advantage of the peaceful 
scenic spot. With a soft breeze blessing the devotees, he led them in 
meditation while they were seated on the seashore. After a light breakfast, 
they all visited the incredible temple, the largest in India. 


A visit to the Rameshwaram Temple is a visit back to ancient times. The 
original temple, situated on an island, is believed to have been built by the 
Avatar Rama. He was destined to expiate for the sin of killing a Brahman, 
for he had vanquished the demon king Ravana, who, in spite of his evil 
ways, was a Brahman. There are two principal deities in the sanctum 
sanctorum. The first was formed out of the nearby sand by Sita, Rama’s 
consort. Sri Hanuman brought the second deity from the sacred Kailasa 
Mountain. 

Since Rama’s time, many great kings had commissioned the temple’s 
enlargement and embellishment until it reached its present proportions. 
Twelve-foot walls enclosed the temple grounds of thirteen acres. The 
spacious compound contained many ornately carved sanctuaries and 
twenty-two wells of holy water, as well as the dwellings of the priests, their 
families and cows, and the colorful stalls where one could purchase the 
coconuts and fragrant garlands, made of pink cabbage roses, to offer to the 
deities. The most outstanding feature in the principle temple was the long 
corridors lined with over one thousand ornately sculpted pillars, which gave 
the appearance of an orderly petrified forest. The stones for these pillars 
would have had to been transported over the sea. It was believed that a 


causeway from the mainland once existed, but even so it would have been 
quite an engineering feat to move such immense stones. 

A pilgrimage between Rameshwaram and Varanasi, a journey of some 
one thousand miles, is among the important injunctions for a Hindu. In 
ancient times kings and landowners built rest houses along the route to 
assist the pilgrims. However, this pilgrimage to Rameshwaram was the first 
visit for most of the members of the group from nearby Madras. 

Everyone spent the remainder of the day in singing bhajans or in 
meditation. After the chanting of “Om” in unison, the crowd quietly 
dispersed to board the buses to return home. They carried with them the 
seeds of an experience that would take root and manifest according to their 
individual personalities and talents in the service of their families and 
fellow citizens. 


Chapter 21. Development of the Yagna Plan 


Test religion before condemning it! Try the spiritual life for two years, then 
you decide for yourself its benefits. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1956 


It soon became clear that this yagna plan was not the will of an individual, 
but the individual was the means of the collective will of a population eager 
to connect with their religious roots and know the religious experiences of 
their forefathers. As word spread of the young Swami’s spiritual brilliance 
and marvelous oratory, intellectual professors, agnostic scientists, 
incorrigible politicians, the young and the old, the rich and the poor, all 
gathered at the Upanishad Jnana Yagnas. 

In 1956, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of India, inaugurated the 
Delhi yagna. He spoke in glowing terms of the work Swamiji was doing to 
restore India’s cultural glory. He mentioned that within a short span of five 
years, Swamiji had sowed the seeds of a better way of life in over 50,000 
hearts during twenty-five Jnana Yagnas throughout the country. 
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President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, inaugurating the Delhi yagna 


No doubt this technique of reviving Hinduism was working. Each year 
there had been more and more invitations—in 1952, one yagna; in 1953, 
two yagnas; in 1954, four yagnas; 1955, eight yagnas; 1956, ten yagnas. 
After the second yagna, the invitation was backed by a group of dedicated, 
selfless workers who organized all the activities. The largest assembly was 
consistently in Madras until 1956, when the first yagna in Bangalore drew 
4,300 attendees. Because of the large crowds, the yagnas were always held 
outside under the stars. It is noteworthy that in the initial five years, with 
the exception of seven yagnas in Delhi and one in Calcutta, all of the first 
twenty-five yagnas were in south India. 


At each yagna, Swamiji explained in an introductory talk that the nature 
of man is evolving from an emotional character—in which surrender and 
devotion to a guru was paramount—to the kingdom of the higher mind, the 
intellect. The development of this sacred instrument is essential for the 
independent thought that is necessary for individual spiritual unfolding. 
Humans are living in a modern world with many complex relationships 
among family, friends, co-workers and government officials, and they must 
develop within that environment. They can no longer rely on a guru to take 
responsibility for their spiritual unfolding. Swamiji elaborated: 


In the past, men had a larger share of the heart than the head, and 
consequently the quality of faith superseded that of the rational capacity. 
Even today it is noticeable that in any country or society where the 
intellect is not predominant, that society or nation lives on emotion or in 
tune with the heart. For example, in India it is well known that those of 
the South are more intellectual than those from the North. I, as a 
sannyasi, have been personally experiencing the difference in the 
attitudes of the northerners and southerners toward the sacred robe I 
wear. 

In the North, we experience that our brothers are ready to worship 
and respect a sannyasi merely because the individual is clothed in the 
sacred saffron grab. It is to them a question of faith, a matter of the heart. 
But in the South, the swami is looked on with suspicion until otherwise 
proved worthy by a careful intellectual inquiry into the swami’s 
character. Wherever the intellect is developed more than the heart, there 
critical acumen and severity of judgment become predominant. 

Our ancient generation seems to have had a more developed heart 
than head. To them any truth was absolute and fully acceptable just 
because the ancient sages said so. The days of the prophets are no longer 
with us. Today even if a prophet, or God himself, were to walk into our 
homes for a cup of tea and tell us about the Truth directly, we would 
accept neither him nor his words unless he produced for us experimental 
data based on logical reasoning. That is the spirit of the age we live in. 
Man has grown away from his heart and has come to live with his 
intellect. Thus today if the youth of the world refuse to accept religion 
when it is based merely upon faith, it is not a thing to be condemned, but 
rather a great step in evolution at which the world is to be congratulated 
and the Age to be applauded. 


And Swamiji had a large ration of both the head and the heart. In 
devotion to his Guru, he returned to Uttarkasi each year to spend the 
summer months of the rainy season with Swami Tapovan. After his annual 
stay there in 1953, he arrived in New Delhi for the third yagna. He began by 
announcing the mistakes and problems of the previous yagnas, so this group 
would be alert to avoid them. Thus he continued with his task of shaping 
seekers into harmonized students of discipline. No doubt his choice for the 
text, the Mandukya Upanishad, must have shocked a good many. Publicly 
discussing the Upanishads was outrageous enough, but to deal with this 
formidable text among common businessmen and women was considered 
the ultimate folly. On the eve of the yagna, Swamiji wrote: 


Only twenty-four hours remain for me to find myself undertaking yet 
another great endeavor—a ninety-one day yagna with one of the 
toughest textbooks of Vedanta to explain. Mother Sruti’s [wisdom] grace 
alone is my wealth, my courage, my strength. If she fails me, why should 
I worry? She alone fails. 


Mother Sruti did not fail him. She lit his words with wisdom. The 
average daily attendance was 800. “Even the students of Delhi have 
accepted the Swami,” he wrote a supporter in Madras. Since this yagna 
treated the subtlest of the Upanishads, Swamiji emphasized meditation to 
the audience. The first phase of the yagna was devoted to the explanation 
and practice of meditation, so that they could practice throughout the three 
months of the yagna. 


She 
Di 


When Swami Tapovan read Chinmaya’s discourses on the Mandukya 
Karika in the weekly Yagna Prasad that he received at Uttarkasi, he was 
very pleased. 


The open-air Yagna Shala 


He smiled and commented to the disciples present, “Yes, this certainly was 
spoken by Chinmaya.” 

He meant that the person Chinmaya had stepped aside for the wisdom 
of the true Chinmaya to come through him. The ninety-one day yagna 
began on September 12, 1953; on October 26, the yagna committee 
received a message from Swami Tapovan: 


Brahman is the only reality. Nothing else is real. All the universe, 
consisting of the ever-shining sun, moon and stars, is a dream—a long, 
long dream. How can this everlasting universe that we perceive in the 
waking state be a dream? In the great Mandukya Karika the illustrious 
seer and teacher Sri Gaudapada attempts to answer this question. The 
Karika explains clearly and proves with various methods of logic that 
this universe is nothing but dream. 

Let this universe be a dream. Of what use is it to waste our time 
thinking about this? It is only by pondering this matter that we can come 
to the conclusion that this world and worldly objects are all 
impermanent, and therefore not real. Such impermanent worldly objects 
cannot give us an eternal happiness. Eternal Bliss is Brahman, and not 
this dream-like changing Universe. 

Then we should try to realize that eternal, blissful Brahman and to 
become established in that imperishable Bliss. Sri Gaudapada leads us to 
that eternal Bliss, the eternal Brahman, by the most direct shortcut- 
straight—as an arrow flies, not by a serpentine, twisting path. That is the 
greatness and distinction of this wonderful work, Karika. 

The English-educated people of our capital city are very fortunate to 
have the opportunity of hearing the discourses on this Karika from the 
lips of Swami Chinmayananda, a modern sannyasi of contemporary 
education. I believe that he will explain to you the subject of the text in 
the modern and scientific method rather than in the orthodox way of the 
Sanskrit pandits [priests]. 

Perhaps, by attending the lectures, you may understand intellectually 
the non-creation theory of the Karika. You may feel intellectually 
convinced that Brahman alone is Real and that the world of the three 
states of consciousness—waking, dream and deep sleep—is not really 
created and, hence, life is a long, long dream. To realize the Reality of ‘I 
am Brahman,’ to experience that Reality, and to get established in that 
Reality, is quite far, far away from a mere academic understanding. 


Therefore, don’t neglect God. By God’s grace alone can his real 
nature, that fourth state of existence, be realized. Practice love and 
devotion to God. Chant his name. Praise his glory, and always meditate 
upon his greatness. With this practice, in the course of time, the purity 
and concentration of your impure and wavering mind is acquired and 
you will be able to realize the Eternal Blissful Self, Brahman. 

Perhaps it is with this idea in mind that along with the teaching of the 
non-creation theory, the akhanda kirtan [continual chanting] of the 
personal God is also being conducted as an important item in the yagna 
shala [hall]. 

I hope the Delhi people will be highly benefited by this Jnana Yagna 
ceremony, now being conducted by Sri Swami Chinmayanandaji. May 
God bless you all for the successful completion of the Jnana Yagna, and 
for the successful practice of the knowledge which you attain from it. 


Swami Govindagiri reported that the only time he ever heard Swami 
Tapovan actually laugh was after Chinmaya was successful with his yagna 
plan. Afterwards, when Swami Chinmayananda went to Uttarkasi, he and 
Swami Tapovan would sit out on the veranda of his hut, engrossed in 
discussions. By the peals of laughter and the looks on their faces, Swami 
Govindagiri could tell that the two were really enjoying each other’s 
company. 

“From that time onward, Swami Tapovan always treated Swami 
Chinmayananda as a friend, no longer as a student. This means that 
Chinmaya had the total blessings of his Guru—which could only come 
from his own merit,” observed Swami Govindagiri. 


In 1954, the second yagna at Madras was a special event as his second 
mother, Kouchi Amma, was present to hear her nephew. Everyone happily 
took on the task of caring for the tiny eighty-year-old; they treated her with 
the reverence due a saint. The Madras devotees arranged a pada puja, or 
worship of the feet, for the Swami and his “mother.” Although the 
ceremony of washing of the feet as a show of respect has been a custom in 
several tropical countries, it carries a special spiritual significance in India. 

The feet of a holy man are the physical support of the sage; therefore, 
they symbolize the spiritual truth that is his true foundation. However, the 
ceremony was a rare honor for Kouchi Amma, although the mothers of 
India’s holy men have always received special reverence. The frail Kouchi 


Amma was humbly embarrassed, but she managed to abide the ceremony 
with grace. 

She was to live for another ten years, serving the Lord in whatever form 
he appeared, whether a beggar or a child. After her cremation and funeral 
ceremony, her son Achuthan immersed her ashes in the Ganga at Haridwar 
and then, following in his cousin’s footsteps, continued on a pilgrimage to 
Uttarkasi and Gangotri. 


At the end of the Havan ritual, several members of the Madras audience 
organized a dinner for the poor. The ceremony closed with a procession of 
seven truckloads of participants chanting all the way to Madras Beach from 
the yagna site at T-Nagar to immerse ashes from the Havan and take a 
sacred bath in the sea. Swamiji spoke from a small open tent that had been 
erected for the occasion. Then he led the group in meditation. During the 
last moments, several rowdy young men had joined the fringes of the 
curiosity seekers who had gathered round the tent to observe. Soon one 
interrupted and loudly accused the Swami of starting a cult. 

“Yes, you are quite correct! That is exactly what is going on here. I am 
starting a Cult of Goodness!” replied Swamiji in a serious tone of voice. 
“You are welcome to join us! 


Beginning with the thirteenth yagna, held in New Delhi in October 
1955, Swamiji started unraveling the gems of wisdom in the Bhagavad 
Gita. The sage Vyasa had written the Gita to preserve the message of the 
Upanishads in a more practical form that could be understood by persons 
living and acting in the world. The setting chosen for the message—a 
student facing a war at daybreak against his own beloved relatives—was a 
compelling example of the conflicts of loyalty one may encounter in life. 

As Swamiji was giving the commentary on this scripture, several people 
in the audience saw his form change into that of Lord Krishna playing his 
flute. At other lectures, some saw a divine being standing behind him on the 
platform and felt that the apparition was Sri Vyasa, the author of the Gita. 
These types of visions experienced by diverse people have continued 
through Swamiji’s many yagnas. Whenever Swamiji was told of these 
experiences, he always dismissed them as unimportant. 

He would explain, “You must look to that Truth of which even Krishna 
is a messenger. Even in your meditation, if Lord Krishna appears, you ask 


him to step aside. Tell him not to disturb your meditation. You are aiming 
for the Truth beyond all forms.” 

The enthusiasm, love and joy of the people around Swamiji were 
remarkable. The Hindus might have forgotten their scriptures, but they had 
not forgotten that to have a holy man in their homes was equivalent to a 
visit from the Lord. Bhikshas were no longer roti and soupy dal of his 
student days in the Himalayas, but elaborate, gala affairs. All the family 
members, friends and neighbors were invited to the feast. Everyone 
accepted because the gathering was also an opportunity to ask the Swami 
questions and to receive the blessings of his wisdom. 

Wherever he traveled, he stayed with a family who took care of his 
transportation, correspondence, morning and afternoon tea, plus his laundry 
and other such necessities. Daily, in the sitting room of the home, people 
would wait for hours until he finished his daily correspondence, so that they 
could ask him a question or simply be in his presence, a presence 
overflowing with love. 

At the next Delhi yagna, Swamiji began a formal morning class at his 
residence on the text, Vivekachudamani (Crown Jewel of Discrimination). 
The difficulty of personally lecturing in all of India’s towns and cities was 
becoming very apparent. More people would receive the message and be 
able to study individually if the ideas were available in book form. 
Therefore, he was inspired to complete books of both the Bhagavad Gita 
and Adi Shankaracharya’s comprehensive text, Vivekachudamani, so that 
they could be printed and distributed publicly. 

Also about this time, Swamiji began use of what he referred to as a 
visual aid, which later became known as the OM chart. Although in the first 
stages of development there was no OM, but an “X” at the top of the chart. 
This “X” represented the source of the three worlds of human experience— 
the three states of consciousness of sleep, dream and waking—and their 
substratum. With this chart and his long pointer, he illustrated how Vedanta 
was a Scientific method of investigation to discover the route back to this 
very source. 

To help the audience keep alert, he insisted that each person bring a 
copy of the textbook. Before each verse was discussed, the group chanted it 
in unison. He explained to the audiences: 


There will be a dullness of the intellect after a period of silent attention. 
A quiet mind has a tendency to go to sleep because that is what it has 


been doing for years. Therefore we have to restrain it from sleeping, 
while at the same time, we must sustain the quietude and keep it as alert 
as possible. In the talks I keep you awake with a joke, or by the chanting 
of the Gita. That’s why I insist that everyone has a Gita in his hand to 
participate in the chanting. 


From the beginning of his mission, Swamiji was continually working on 
programs to interest the young people in their spiritual heritage, for the 
future of India was in their hands. He hadn’t completely forgotten the 
listlessness of his university days and wanted to help the students avoid the 
pitfalls he had encountered. Therefore, he was thrilled to receive an 
invitation in 1953 to speak for four consecutive evening at the Fergusson 
College in Poona. Emphasizing that religion can stand the test of modern 
analysis, while at the same time attract the restless students’ attention, 
Swamiji spoke on the “creative power.” Bringing his message to the level of 
the students’ interests, he introduced his topic that first evening. 


The Creative Power under the Lens of Logic and Science 


At the very outset, I must make it clear that I have not come tonight to talk 
to you upon a set of somber truths discovered by myself. I have come here 
to have the benefit of mutual discussion with you. I was once a student like 
you. Then by chance I came across some great living masters of our 
philosophy who were not only well versed in the scriptural textbooks, but 
had made these truths the substance of their very lives. They have, I must 
admit, convinced me that the values that I used to live in my university days 
were not healthy or wise. These sages not only robbed me of these old 
values, but have given me a new set of values to live by, a new set of 
thoughts to draw inspiration from. In short, they have revolutionized my 
life. 

At the same time, you may consider that I am not fully convinced, so I 
have come here seeking an opportunity to discuss with you the ideas in a 
spirit of equality. Please do not consider these talks as a usual lecture, for I 
have not come to you to thrust upon you any original ideas of mine as a 
preacher would from his pulpit. I have no original truths to declare. I have 
only to repeat to you the words of the great masters as they were taught to 
me and to the extent I have digested them. 


This is to say that I am here tonight to act as an agent between the wise 
old masters, who were born in an age of belief in the great philosophic 
declarations of the ancient textbooks, and you, the modern generation 
brought up in an age of science and logic. 


oK OOK OK OK 


To the delight of the organizer Jaybala Gujjar, herself a student at 
Fergusson, and Swamiji, the auditorium was packed with young students, 
listening with rapt attention in an atmosphere of divine silence. He 
encouraged them to raise questions and air their doubts. The following 
week, they gathered at his residence in the afternoons for lively discussions. 
“This will be one of the greatest experiences in my work to look back upon 
for all times,” declared Swamiji afterwards. 


He repeatedly urged the young people to start thinking for themselves 
about the religious ideas presented in the yagna talks, as many students 
were attending with their parents. In the second Gita Jnana Yagna in 1955, 
the students presented a short satire, based on the Gita talks, that was set in 
modern life. He announced a student essay competition on the subject “My 
Religion” based on the ideas in the third and fourth chapters of the Gita. In 
Calcutta that same year, the yagna committee announced a student 
competition on the theme, “More Light on My Religion,” to be based on the 
classes of Isavasya Upanishad. First prize was a generous 100 rupees, with 
50 rupees for second place. Swamiji addressed students at various colleges 
at any opportunity. Once he rode in a car all night after the evening lecture 
to give a presentation at a college graduation ceremony in the morning, and 
returned that afternoon just in time for the evening Gita class. 

The book, Meditation and Life, compiled from the meditation classes at 
the 1955 Delhi Yagna, was distributed to all graduates of Madras University 
and Delhi University through a non-profit trust. Activities were initiated for 
the revival of the many facets of Hindu culture. In spring of 1959, a 
Spiritual Arts Festival was held in Hyderabad to encourage the 
development of individual talent. The competitions included an exhibition 
of religious paintings, classical dance, musical performances and drama 
presentations. 


In 1955 Swamiji tried a new method of reaching the public. He took his 
teaching to the airwaves on All-India Radio with a three part series. The 
first topic was an explanation of the symbolism of the various Hindu rituals 
and temple worship. Swamiji explained that in Hinduism art, dance and 
music, in fact all creative arts, served the function of glorifying God. The 
second topic was the “Science of Life,” which included a challenge of self- 
development through self-discipline. The third talk, “Work as Worship,” 
included the ideas of karma yoga as explained in the Gita. 


The Messenger of the Divine Mission 


At that time the yagnas were operating without any capital reserves, so 
the cost of publication of the Yagna Prasad was a prohibitive burden on 
some of the smaller towns. These devotees would have liked to invite 
Swamiji for a yagna, but lacked funds for the publishing and mailing of the 
12,000-name list. To alleviate the problem, a group in Madras initiated a 
new publication. From September 1955, Swamiji’s lectures on the 
scriptures were published in a fortnightly magazine named Tyagi, available 
by subscription at a nominal cost. In addition to Swamiji lectures, it would 
include articles by such great saints as Swami Sivananda, Sri Aurobindo, 
Swami Vivekananda and European thinkers as diverse as Aldous Huxley 
and St. Francis. 

Swamiji was grateful that his supporters were taking on the projects and 
encouraged the editor to provide “a forum in which all thinkers of every 
creed can ventilate their ideas; so that, as a result of our cooperative effort, 
we may discover a way of better living by which we can make a spiritual 
life practical for every man of imagination and courage.” Swami Tapovan 
sent his blessings upon the receipt of the first issue of Tyagi, commenting 
on the simple format: “No waste on frills.” 

Throughout the early development of his mission, Swami 
Chinmayananda remained loyal to and respectful of both his teachers, 
Swami Tapovan and Swami Sivananda. He always stopped over at Ananda 


Kutir and met with Swami Sivananda on his trips back to the Himalayas. 
On one of these visits, he invited several swamis to go on a trek up to Bada. 
En route they saw a dirty, miserable looking swami. 

“Look at that poor fellow. How can this sad dejected creature be called 
spiritual? Look at out Guruji. Dynamism oozes from every pore,” 
Chinmaya exclaimed. 

But unfortunately the jealousies at Ananda Kutir were growing. 
Swamiji was even being accused of attempting to take Swami Sivananda’s 
supporters away from him. While it was true that in Poona and Delhi 
several of Swami Sivananda’s devotees were indispensable in their service 
to the yagna organization, they considered their service was to the Truth, 
not to a man. Nevertheless, as Chinmaya’s success grew, so did the 
criticism. 

For example, the swamis at Ananda Kutir were particularly irked at the 
frontispiece on the Poona Yagna Prasad that hinted of Swamiji’s 
enlightenment. They proclaimed it “egotistical” and went over every word 
of every Yagna Prasad, not for knowledge, but to find something that they 
could use to accuse him. In one of his talks he had criticized “weekend 
devotees.” The swamis insisted that this was direct insult to Swami 
Sivananda’s householder supporters. 

In a prior incident, shortly after he had taken sannyasa, Swami 
Chinmayananda had been asked by Swami Sivananda to accompany an 
American couple to Dehra Dun. The wife had been ailing and the Guru had 
hoped that the fresh mountain air would rejuvenate her. Swami 
Chinmayananda and another swami from Ananda Kutir accompanied the 
couple. Although it was a small town, they distributed some spiritual 
literature written by Swami Sivananda. Even back then, the action had 
brought accusations that he was using Swami Sivananda’s name to make his 
fame. 

However, Swami Sivananda continued to remain complimentary of the 
work of his disciple. “Chinmaya is doing good work, he has thrilled the 
whole of India!” he commented when he was brought a newspaper clipping 
about one of the yagnas. 

“No, Chinmaya is only after name and fame,” his disciples asserted. 

“So who doesn’t want name and fame? I want it; he wants it. But the 
point is to what percent is that desire—some eighty percent, some twenty 
percent? He has dedicated that twenty percent desire to a higher goal. Look 


at the way he is working! If he just wanted name and fame, surely there 
would be an easier way for him to get it! He’s very clever!” 

But Swami Sivananda’s opinion seemed to make no difference, the 
discord and criticism continued among the swamis. According to one of the 
disciples at Ananda Kutir, it was for the sake of peace in the ashram that 
Swami Sivananda at last wrote to his disciple, Chinmaya: “From this 
moment, let us worship each other in our hearts.” 


During this period, Swami Tapovan had taken on the image of the wise 
old man for Swamiji’s audiences. Many seekers made pilgrimages up to his 
kutir where they were all welcomed equally. In early 1956, Swamiji took a 
group of devotees with him to Uttarkasi. Everyone who trooped up to the 
veranda of Tapovan Kutir found that Swami Tapovan had lost weight and 
was looking quite pale. He greeted everyone, recollecting the ones he had 
met the previous year in Rishikesh where there had been a spiritual 
pilgrimage after a Delhi yagna. He inquired whether the accommodations at 
the dharma shala there in Uttarkasi were comfortable. Gradually, the 
conversation moved to more serious spiritual subjects. 

Swami Tapovan loved and revered the holy Ganga. He had composed a 
lengthy, devotional poem in Sanskrit describing her glories. He related that 
the changing life of the river was a personification of the changing nature of 
the human life. He described her many moods: often, the sound of 
innumerable bells ringing together could be heard, other times the thumping 
roar of laughter, sometimes, she resounded with the rolling of drums as she 
tumbled over the huge boulders of her river bed. He then added, “She is all 
of these things, but above all she is a river of the eternal sound of an endless 
OM, rising from a million mouths in perfect unison.” 

The group of guests who were householders wanted to contribute some 
worthwhile service while they were there, so Swamiji assisted in organizing 
a feast for the nearly 150 sannyasis living in and around Uttarkasi. The 
evening before, like a true host, Swamiji went with the group to each 
ashram and each hut. With folded hands, they asked each swami to come to 
the bhiksha. 

While making the rounds, they came to a hut of a rather robust swami, 
one of the types who could quote a scripture for even the most insignificant 
incident. Before long, like a gurgling spring, he started quoting passage 
after passage, while making indirect allusions that he considered himself to 
be a great, enlightened master. The lonesome soul very rarely had an 


audience and was taking advantage of the opportunity. Only warming up 
after twenty minutes of monologue, he began to recount a tale of his great 
fearlessness during his younger days of tapas (austerities) while wandering 
in the Himalayas. He started in on his great “tiger story.” It occurred that 
one evening he had seen a tiger approaching him, stealthily and 
majestically, with his tongue hanging out. This self-proclaimed master 
declared that he just sat down in the path, right in front of the beast, with his 
legs sprawled out and refused to give way even an inch for the beast. 

“For I was sitting in my own Swarup [True Nature],” he explained. He 
continued to recount that the two of them continued to sit there staring in 
each other’s eyes for some time, until the tiger finally decided to retreat. 

To everyone’s surprise, Swamiji patiently listened to, and even 
encouraged, this boastful man. As soon as the group was out of sight of the 
hut, Swamiji turned to them with a smile, “Note, I am showing you many 
different types of swamis. Now this example is a rare type indeed.” 

The next morning the little veranda at Tapovan Kutir was astir with 
preparations for the feast. The ladies were cleaning the dal and rice and 
cutting the vegetables, while Swamiji was overseeing the process. They 
were laughing among themselves about the tiger swami, when Swamiji 
countered with his own story. 

“Why, didn’t you know that I too met a tiger when I was on a trek in the 
Himalayas. Yes, there was the tiger right on my path! Directly in front of 
me. Another ten meters and I would have been on top of him,” he detailed 
with appropriate gestures. “And what did I do? I turned around and ran like 
hell!” he rolled with laughter. 


In March, only days after Swamiji had left Uttarkasi, he received word 
that Swami Tapovan had fallen ill. Swamiji took a month off from his yagna 
schedule to be with his Guru. He was accompanied by Sri Natarajan Iyer 
from Madras and a few other devotees. Swami Tapovan told this group that 
he commended the idea of Chinmaya’s Jnana Yagna. He said that the 
mission of taking the teachings of Vedanta to the hearts of the people was 
“the highest service one can do for his fellow man.” He continued by 
praising Chinmaya’s methods and interpretations of the scriptural texts. He 
added that it was an advantage that Chinmaya was giving all the classes in 
English because the message of Vedanta was to be taken to the spiritually 
starved peoples of Europe and America. 


During this month Swamiji took up the long arduous task of dictating 
the commentaries on the Bhagavad Gita. He had taught up to Chapter XI in 
the Jnana Yagnas, but whenever time permitted, he preferred to dictate 
original material. He used a less formal language in his talks, and he often 
took examples from the lives of people in the audience, which became 
meaningless out of context. Also he gave careful attention that each verse 
should have a complete thought within itself, so if one picked up the book 
and read just a couple of verses, one would not be misled. 

For this project Swami Sivananda had volunteered the use of the 
Sanskrit translations from his published Bhagavad Gita, a donation that 
would save hours of work. Accomplished Sanskrit scholars had composed 
them with exacting accuracy. So with books, notes and Sanskrit verses, 
Swamiji sat down to dictate verse by verse to Sri Natarajan Iyer, who had to 
squeeze in time to type out the chapters of the thick text while everyone 
else was napping or taking a stroll alongside the Ganga. Natarajan had met 
Swamiji at the first Madras yagna and was now a full time worker. Along 
with assisting in the editing of Tyagi, he traveled to the various cities in 
advance to help with the arrangements for the yagnas and the spiritual 
pilgrimages afterwards. His profession as a secretary made his service 
viable to all the publishing projects. 

Even though Natarajan borrowed lanterns so that he and Swamiji could 
continue working long into the night, they were unable to complete the Gita 
commentaries during this month. Swamiji had to interrupt the work to 
attend a scheduled yagna. However, they were able to finish the bulk of the 
work. 

Later that year word was received that Swami Tapovan’s health was 
much worse. Immediately, several of the devotees in Delhi drove up to 
Uttarkasi to bring him back for an accurate diagnosis and proper medical 
treatment. One person even wanted to send him to London; another was 
sure New York would off the best medical care. 

But Swami Tapovan had his own opinions. “So according to your 
arguments, one, having gone down to Delhi to the medical facilities for his 
physical ailment, must finish off with a round-the-world trip in search of the 
best diagnosis—and all for the sake of this perishable body.” (He paused for 
a few minutes, then continued.) “And where is the guarantee that I will 
live? Are there not people dying in London, in New York, and in Delhi with 
all these ‘best’ facilities for diagnosis and treatment? Then why should I not 


end my life here in peace amidst these Himalayas where I have lived for 
these many years as a yogi?” 


Later that year, after Swami Chinmayananda completed the yagna in 
New Delhi, he again traveled to Uttarkasi to be with his Guru. He later 
wrote of that last meeting: 


During my last visit to Tapovan Kutir in early December 1956, I broke 
down suddenly and burst into tears. Swamiji saw the tears and said 
softly, ‘Chinmaya, it is easy to learn Vedanta, easier to preach Vedanta— 
hard indeed to live the knowledge. When we are born, death is born with 
us. The Lord gave me so long an opportunity to live and experience. 
Now He, who was waiting so long, is coming to meet me. You say I 
must now run to escape Him? How? Here quietly I have lived; now 
cannot I quietly die, hearing the eternal music of my Mother Ganga? 
Don’t weep. You go and continue the work. .. Come now! 


When they bid each other farewell, they both must have known it would 
be their last meeting. Swami Tapovan’s condition continued to deteriorate. 
It was only one month later that he departed from his physical body. 

On a cold night in January, the winter sun had long since disappeared 
behind the mountain peaks. Seven devotees, including four sadhus, had 
fallen asleep on the small veranda of Swami Tapovan’s hut. All through the 
day, they had been urging their Guru to take an Ayurvedic medicine, but he 
had refused. His difficulty was that he could not digest food, which is a 
common malady among the sadhus who take arduous pilgrimage and 
practice severe austerities. The digestive system is damaged from lack of 
regular food through the years, so it eventually atrophies and finally shuts 
down. 

Only his personal attendant, the young Swami Sunderananda, remained 
with him through the night. Later, he described Swami Tapovan’s passing: 


That night at about 3:00 a.m., Swami Maharaj asked me to help him sit 
up. Gently I helped into a sitting position with his legs out straight. This 
was the posture that he had always slept in, so it was unusual for him to 
be lying flat. After I helped him up, I started pressing his legs to aid him 
in feeling more comfortable. Some time later, maybe after an hour or so, 
he asked me to make him a little coffee with Ganga water and milk. 


Of course, I had to go down to the river at night to get fresh water, so 
that trip took some fifteen minutes. Also, heating the water and milk was 
time consuming since I had to make a fire with wood. When I brought 
the hot coffee to him, he told me, ‘Now you put it in my mouth.’ 
Carefully, I put one spoonful in his open mouth, then another—a total of 
three spoonfuls. Then he signaled me with his hand that he had had 
enough. 

As he sat there peacefully, suddenly he uttered the words, ‘Thank 
you, God. Now I take rest.’ He expressed these words with such an 
expression of gratitude that I could see a bright glow in his eyes. 
Actually, a crystal-clear light radiated from his eyes. Then he slumped 
over and was gone. 


Swami Chinmayananda was conducting a yagna in Palghat, Kerala 
when he received word that Swami Tapovan had breathed his last breath on 
the day of the full moon (purnima) in January. Upon hearing the news, 
Swamiji’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Swamiji, are you crying?” ventured one of the ladies. 

“Yes, of course. Do not think that because a man is a renunciate that he 
is devoid of feelings? I have emotions just like everyone.” 

Swamiji journeyed up to Rishikesh to stay alone for a few days in 
meditation. A sage is not attached to the physical world because he knows 
the Reality beyond it; therefore, for him there is no funeral, no ritual, nor 
cremation. Immediately after the death, the body of Swami Tapovan was 
carried to the holy Ganga he had loved so dearly and immersed into her icy 
waters. 


On Dipavali in 1957, Swamiji announced that the Gita commentary, 
2085 pages of manuscript, was complete. Dipavali, or Festival of Lights, is 
the Hindu New Year (on most Indian calendars) and falls in the month of 
Kartik (October-November). To celebrate the much loved and enjoyed 
festival, everyone dons their best clothes and goes out in the evening to 
distribute sweets, which are made of thickened milk, cooked with sugar and 
decorated with pure silver or gold leaf, among their friends. Then everyone 
strolls about to view the lighted city, as tiny earthenware oil lamps not only 
outline the rooftops, but also flicker on every ledge and windowsill of the 
houses. 


Swamiji commented that the lighting of the lamps of Dipavali had a 
symbolic meaning for each level of the personality and then explained their 
significance. For the spiritual self, the lighting of the lamp represents the 
dawning of true Knowledge. For the intellect, the flame represents the light 
of intellectual understanding. For the emotional personality, the light 
symbolizes love of an ideal. 

Also in 1957, Swamiji was finally invited for a yagna in his own home 
towns of Ernakulam and Trichur. Even though he had given yagnas 
throughout Kerala, it had seemed as though he was not going to be accepted 
in his home territory, for there too many remembered him as the worldly 
Balakrishnan Menon. His reception in Ernakulam was quiet, in contrast to 
the response he drew elsewhere in Kerala. Ordinarily, even when he was 
just passing through a town, people would be gathered on the platform, 
singing bhajans and patiently awaiting the inevitably late train, to greet him 
with a flower garland. 


Swamiji (center right) comes home to Ernakulam for a yagna 


At yagnas in South India, his welcoming was especially elaborate. After 
garlanding him with ropes of jasmine flowers, they would drive him to the 
lecture site in a jeep decorated with flowers. There he was greeted by a 
beautifully ornamented temple elephant, a band of brass horns, and a 
display of fireworks. However, in Ernakulam only a handful of people came 
to hear their native son on the first day, even though the Maharaja of Cochin 
inaugurated the yagna. But word spread of the quality of his discourses, and 
the crowd grew to one thousand. During those two weeks, it was apparent 
that Balakrishnan Menon’s past was being forgiven and forgotten. Swami 
Chinmayananda was accepted in the place of his birth. 

As Swamiji went from city to city, town to town, new ideas to 
incorporate into the yagnas were continually dawning on him. Also, as time 
went on and the crowd grew, some programs had to be eliminated. It was 
impractical to attempt to carry enough pots of Ganga water for the symbolic 


baptism at the end of the yagna. It was impossible to find accommodations 
in temples for such large groups to take the spiritual pilgrimages. The 
Havan ritual was changed to Laksharchana, or chanting of the one thousand 
names of Lord Vishnu, while giving an offering of a flower petal with each 
name: the same one thousand names that had bored Balakrishnan as a 
youngster. 


Swamiji in the 1970’s 


Swami Chinmayananda had forgiven and accepted some of his past too, 
now that he understood the purifying power of ritual on the mind. Also, the 
length of the yagna was gradually shortened to ten days to enable him to be 
in contact with the principal cities at least once a year, as well as include 
several new ones. Visiting cities regularly seemed to be necessary to keep 
the enthusiasm going and to clear the accumulated doubts of the devotees. 
Keeping up the momentum for leading a spiritual renaissance in “spiritual” 
India was turning out to be quite a mission. 

From these simple beginnings, blossomed many inspired householders, 
brahmacharis and swamis who would initiate projects of schools, hospitals, 
temples, ashrams for training and teaching spiritual students, who would 
become swamis. They would carry the tradition of sanatana dharma 
throughout the world. This understanding of their spiritual foundation is a 
must if modern Bharata is going to solve its numerous problems and 
become once again the true Bharatvarsham—Home of the Children of 
Light. 


Chapter 22. Chinmaya Mission 


Maximum happiness for the maximum number of people—that is our goal! 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1956 


In Madras on August 8, 1953, a handful of people who had attended the 
first yagna there, including the Rangaswami Iyer family, Sri Kanti Iyer and 
Sri Natarajan Iyer, got together to create a forum for study and discussions 
of the scriptures. They wanted an ongoing program to clarify the 
understanding of Vedanta and to keep up the inspiration of the 100 days 
spent with Swamiji during the yagnas. This group was composed of 
educated Brahmans who had been brought up studying the ritual section of 
Vedas, and in some cases the Bhagavad Gita, but not the Upanishads. The 
message of these ancient treatises was a revelation to them, and they wanted 
the opportunity to study them more thoroughly. They enthusiastically wrote 
to Swamiji about their plan, plus their intention to call their new 
organization “Chinmaya Mission.” His reply arrived from Tapovan Kutir in 
the Himalayas: 

Don’t start any organization in my name. I’ve not come here to be 
institutionalized. I’ve come here to give the message of our ancient sages 
which has benefited me. If it has benefited you, pass it on. 

These dozen people were convinced that the best way to “pass it on” 
was through the support of a group. They wrote back stating that the word 
“Chinmaya,” did not have to indicate Swamiji’s name, since the word itself 
meant “the true knowledge” that they were seeking. “As seekers of the 
Truth, we are calling ourselves the Chinmaya Mission,” they concluded. 
Therefore, Swamiji had no actual decision in the initiation of what has 
developed into a many-armed cultural and service organization that has 
provided an arena for the practical manifestation of the spiritual ideals. “If 
you are going to do it, of course, I will help you in an advisory capacity,” he 
conceded in his reply. 

After two years the Mission had six branches in Madras, each with a 
small library of spiritual books and a weekly program of discussions, 
singing of devotional hymns, chanting of the scriptures and group 
meditations. In March of 1956, in a meeting with new members after a 
Delhi yagna, Swamiji emphasized the necessity for meeting regularly with a 
definite venue for the study of the intricate logic of Vedanta. Mutual 
discussions and exchange of ideas in small groups were an excellent means 


for individual self-development, he advised. Along with the study groups, 
cultural activities were initiated independently in the various cities for the 
support and revival of the traditional creative arts of dance, drama, music 
and painting. 

Of course, when you get humans together, there is always learning in 
the dynamics of the group. On the occasion of the celebration of the third 
year anniversary of the Mission, his letter to the Madras mission reflected 
that personal interests of various members had begun to surface. 


Don’t forget that the mission is a family. No one needs to harbor any ill 
will toward anyone. Act as missionaries, keeping the great goal as your 
pole star. Remember that our work is too sacred, urgent, imperative and 
divine to be hampered at any cost. 


Among the devotees who came to hear Swamiji were many talented and 
energetic women. The struggle for India’s independence had forced many 
women into women’s liberation long before their Western counterparts. The 
women had taken up the political, and business, affairs of their husbands 
who they were often imprisoned or involved in political conventions, 
protests or strikes. Some women even spent time in prison themselves. 

However, in spite of their liberation and education, according to the 
modern male Brahman priest, the Hindu religion was not for women; 
therefore, the universality of Vedanta was especially appealing to them. As 
early as 1954 in Delhi, there was an all female committee to organize the 
Upanishad Yagna; in 1962, the women of Madras organized the 100th 
yagna lecture series. 

In particular, women have continued to be a noteworthy source of 
creative initiative for the many cultural and service projects of the 
Chinmaya Mission. In 1958 in Madras, Ma Sundaran started a ladies’ group 
from a number of Chinmaya Mission members after they had gone together 
to hear a Bengali singer of classical music. They wanted to keep in contact 
and decided to meet weekly to discuss the scriptures and how the concepts 
could be applied to specific problems in their homes. When they 
approached Swamiji with the news of the latest Chinmaya Mission activity, 
he encouraged them in their endeavor and named them the Chinmaya Devi 
(Goddess) Group. 


meme? 


Chinmaya Devi Group 


The momentum of the women’s activities was given a real boost when 
in January 1960, several hundred women delegates from twenty-three 
towns gathered at the Venguhad Palace at Kollengode, Kerala for a 
Chinmaya Devi Conference. The Raja of Kollengode personally saw to the 
comfort of every person. Each day was filled with classes on the scriptures, 
instruction and practice in bhajans, followed by satsang with Swamiji. In 
the evening, the local people presented a cultural program of songs and folk 
dances. The convention concluded with a talent show in which each 
participant gave a talk on a religious subject, enacted a short drama, or sang 
either a classical or devotional bhajan. 

Swamiji’s message to these woman centered on the importance of the 
woman in the family. When the mother is a true sadhak (seeker), the whole 
environment of the household changes. 

“Your family does not have to go out to hear a swami. You change and 
your environment will follow suit,” he assured them. “You are the mother, 
the model and the guru.” He instructed them in guiding their children: 
answering their spiritual questions with small hints instead of elaborate 
details, telling them simple stories to illustrate the greater values of life, and 
explaining how to perform a daily puja (worship) service in their homes. 


Swamiji considered the training of the children the most tangible step in 
the revival of the values of Hinduism in the society. “The spiritual seed 
must be sown to germinate,” he often repeated when he had an audience of 
mothers or teachers. 

Children are the architects of the future world. They are the builders of 
humanity. The most sacred task of the parents as well as teachers is to mold 
their lives in accordance with the sublime Indian tradition. The seed of 
spiritual values should be sown in the young hearts, and conditions should 
be made favorable for its sprouting and steady growth by the exercise of 
proper control and discipline. When cared for with warmth of love and 


affection, a tree will blossom forth with the flowers of brotherhood, 
universal love, peace, bliss, beauty and perfection. 

One of the first programs specifically for children was organized by 
Mrs. Janaki Seth in Delhi in 1955. She gathered thirty-five children, the 
youngest three years old, to begin the Children’s Well-Being Mission. Soon 
others wanted to join, but there was no building available to hold more 
children. This did not deter Janaki; she moved her expanding group to a 
public park. The surrounding nature provided a learning environment to 
point out the beauty and wonder of the play of God surrounding them. She 
told stories with an emphasis on making the children self-reliant and 
organized in their daily habits. They would often act out these stories in 
short skits to reinforce the ideas. 

Parents began to see the results: their children studying regularly, 
getting along with the family, and voluntarily saying their daily prayers. 
That spring the children gave a performance of the Radha-Krishna dance 
depicting Holi, the divine play of the Lord Krishna with his consort. Two 
hundred parents and family members were invited; a crowed of three 
thousand arrived. The citizens of Delhi enthusiastically welcomed this 
opportunity to honor their past culture. 

In Ernakulam, Miss Janaki Menon started the second Well-Being 
Center. Children came to her home weekly to learn bhajans, prayers and 
story telling. At the Mylapore yagna, children met to practice for weeks in 
advance to prepare to lead the chanting of the Gita verses during Swamiji’s 
lectures. In several other towns, the youngsters also led the bhajan singing 
to begin each yagna. 

In 1956, the Madras group organized a children’s excursion to 
Guruvayur. Enthusiastic children filled one entire train car for the long trip 
across southern India to Trichur. After twenty-four hours, they reached their 
destination where everyone packed onto a bus to finish the remaining 
twenty miles. As they bumped along the rough, dusty road, the melodious 
chant of “Hare Krishna, Hare Rama” resounded through the coconut 
groves. 

Guruvayur is considered a special temple for children because the idol 
is the child Krishna. It is believed that Devaki, the mother of Krishna, used 
this very idol in her daily worship service in her home at Dwaraka. Later 
when this town was sinking into the Arabian Sea at the termination of the 
Krishna’s Yadev dynasty, Guru Brihaspati, the presiding deity of the 


intellect and Guru to the gods, and Vayu, the powerful deity of the wind, 
determined to save the holy shrine. Together they carried it to a safe spot in 
a small village on the Malabar Coast in the area now called Kerala. Hence 
the place where the temple was established has long been called Guruvayur, 
the place of Guru and Vayu (guru + vayu + ur [village]). 

At the temple, the children marched in pairs down the palm-decorated 
corridor to the entrance gates, chanting in unison. They were followed by 
Chinmaya Mission members from all over India who took the opportunity 
of this auspicious occasion to visit the temple. The entire parade, headed by 
Swamiji, was received with temple honors: the temple elephant was brought 
out to greet them to the accompaniment of the traditional horns and drums. 
Everyone circled the sanctum sanctorum three times, symbolizing the 
surrender of the three physical spheres of experience: body, mind and 
intellect. With serenity, each one looked directly at the Child Krishna to 
perceive a vision of the Truth through the vision of this divine Avatar. 
Afterward, Swamiji suggested to the temple priests that they begin a 
Sanskrit school to teach the Bhagavad Gita and the epics of Krishna to the 
children in the evenings after school. 

These various projects were the impetus for the beginning of a 
children’s section of the Chinmaya Mission for weekly study, singing and 
story telling. In each city, one or two women took the responsibility for a 
Bala Vihar club of eight to ten children who met in the leader’s home. Soon 
there were twenty to thirty clubs in each of the large cities and at least one 
group in dozens of small towns. 
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Swamiji with Bala Vihar children 


In the spring of 1959, a national Spiritual Arts Festival was held in 
Hyderabad. The competitions and exhibitions were to encourage 
development of individual talent, and included religious paintings, classical 
dances and several drama presentations. All the artisans—children and 


teenagers up to nineteen years of age—went home with inspiration and 
enthusiasm from the exchange of creative ideas. 

In the fall of 1959, the Chinmaya Mission sponsored an All India 
Children’s Conference to highlight the results of two years of Bala Vihar 
activities and to stimulate the exchange of ideas among the leaders. Prizes 
were given for competitions in story telling with the subjects ranging from 
the Puranas to the lives of India’s recent saints such as Ramakrishna and 
Gandhi. Each evening a group from the various centers gave a cultural 
program of dance, poetry recitation and drama. To the delight of the 
audience, especially Swamiji, one skit included a satsang during which an 
eight-year-old Swami Chinmayananda, complete with orange robe and gray 
beard, gave out words of wisdom to his six-year-old students. 

Swamiji loved children and that love was wholeheartedly reciprocated 
by the wide-eyed, self-assured Hindu children. Thousands of adults in India 
today happily claim the honor of having sat on Swamiji’s knee when they 
were toddlers. He never turned down an opportunity to talk to the children. 

Often, he would start his presentation at a school with the question: 
“Everyone tells you that you must be good, but did anyone ever tell you 
how to be good?” When he had gotten their attention with these words, he 
continued, 


Of course, you all want to be good. You don’t need Mommy and 
Pappy to tell you to be good because you all want to be good. But then 
something happens and we don’t act like we want to act. Why? 

A bad action means that at that moment we had a bad thought. Think 
about it. It’s true, isn’t it? I must have had a kicking thought before I 
kicked my little brother. So here we have our clue. If bad thoughts mean 
bad actions, then good thoughts must mean good actions. So we must 
change our thoughts. 

So how do we get good thoughts? First, we can think of someone 
who is very good. It could be someone you have heard about from the 
scriptures like Rama or Sita, or it could be a person you know whom you 
feel is very good. You remember them and think how they would behave 
if they were in your situation. If I am thinking that I am as good and kind 
as Rama, I will not have a kicking thought when my little brother takes 
my toy truck. If I do not have a kicking thought, then I will not kick my 
dear little brother who only wanted to play with the toy. 


It is the same as when we call a pot by what it contains: a pot with 
honey is called a ‘honey pot,’ a pot with milk is called a ‘milk pot,’ and 
a pot with ink is called....what? [The children shouted, “ink pot.”] Yes, 
an ink pot! In the same way, your mind is called by the thoughts that it 
contains. Bully thoughts mean a bully mind, so the actions will be those 
of a bully. Good thoughts mean a good mind, so the actions will be . . .? 
[The children shout “good.”] Yes, so now you know how to be good. 
Good thoughts—good actions. 


The first of many teachers conferences sponsored by the Chinmaya 
Mission was held in Bombay for the teachers of fifth standard. This training 
was for teachers already employed in the public schools to give them a 
background in their religious heritage to enable them to share it with their 
students. The one-week course was tuition free to all participants, but they 
did have to give up a week of their vacation time. 

Swamiji inaugurated the course with a lecture on the difference between 
instructors and teachers. He stated that it was unfortunate that India had 
patterned its modern education after the style of the West, which was 
stuffing facts and figures into the children’s minds where they remained just 
long enough to be vomited back at exam time. 

“This is not education!” he emphatically declared. Then he gave his 
definition. 


Real education means the transformation of knowledge into wisdom, 
which is then used to carve out a strong character. In the educational 
process, the character and personality of the teacher is most important. 
The teacher must be able to command, not just the mere respect or love 
of the children, but a true reverence, which can only result from 
emotional harmony with and intellectual appreciation of the teacher. 
Without this reverence none of the teaching will have a lasting effect on 
the children. 

Example and precept go together. The children must start looking up 
to the teacher as a friend, a guide and a philosopher. Sincerity is an 
important factor, since all children learn more quickly by seeing than by 
hearing. For this reason, during the ancient days in India, education was 
only entrusted to persons devoted to a religious life. Such sincere people 
were totally dedicated to the cause of molding character in the youth. 


Swamiji concluded the talk with words to inspire all the attendees to 
work and live such a moral life that they would become known as ideal 
teachers. During the following week, the teachers attended classes on the 
content and meaning of the stories from the Puranas and other epics such as 
the Ramayana (history of Rama) and Bhagavatam (stories of Krishna), plus 
the lives of various saints. Although the Puranas are full of ethical and 
moral heroes to act as role models for the children, they also contain the 
basic truths given in the Upanishads. The teachers studied how the 
characters symbolize aspects of the human personality in the universal 
struggle to overcome the material dream of the ego and thereby contact the 
divine Self. Explanations were also given of the deeper philosophical 
significance of several of the most commonly known gods—Siva, Ganesha 
and Parvati—with whom the children were already familiar. 

Swamiji concluded the week with a reminder that self-development is a 
long process. The teachers were to keep in mind that their attempts at 
religious education would not necessarily alter the students’ attitudes 
immediately. But he noted that once the seed had been planted the potential 
remained. Even though the students might spend four years of sensuous 
living in the university, experimenting with the tasting and testing of life, 
they could return to the teaching of an earlier time to help them when they 
began to face the pressures and competition in their careers. The early 
glimpses of a basic philosophy of life would have taken root and its 
blossoming forth would make them better persons and citizens. 


Again and again, Swamiji emphasized that the improvement of each 
individual should be each one’s primary concern. In an address to the 
members in Madras during the celebration of the 10th year anniversary of 
the Chinmaya Mission, he cautioned the audience: 

Others will not accept your ideas unless you are improving day by day. If 
they see your improvement, naturally they will begin asking you, ‘How is it 
that you have totally changed?’ Then you give them a few ideas. Don’t 
flood them with dozens of quotes from the Upanishads. Give them your 
own views, those you have digested. Offer your thoughts to them in 
cupfuls, not by the tub full. They are not elephants. 

Before we are concerned with others—whether they are coming to the 
yagna, whether they are coming to a study group—we have to make an 
annual report of our own improvements. How much have you progressed in 


these ten years? The only thing to be considered at this moment is how 
much you and I have improved us. 

In five years, an ordinary Narendra became a Vivekananda. Have you at 
least become a viveki [one who discriminates between the unreal and Real]? 
When the third national Chinmaya Mission Conference convened in 

1964, there were more than one hundred centers with study groups, 
children’s and women’s groups, and numerous cultural activities. At this 
time the officers from the various cities decided that a centralized 
organization was needed to coordinate the various activities of the mission: 
national conferences, spiritual retreats, yagna organization in new towns, 
projected schools and later the coordination of student-teachers in the 
various cities. Swamiji suggested that the central committee serve as a 
bridge, not an authority, to provide a connection for the extended Chinmaya 
family. The individual centers were to retain their autonomy and remain the 
backbone of the mission. 

Several of the centers had managed, usually with donations from 
wealthy devotees, to own a building to serve as a center to coordinate the 
various groups in that city, as well as to furnish space for meetings and 
classes. Others were enthusiastic about acquiring a similar center, but they 
were not financially able. Swamiji reminded them that sincerity and ardent 
desire were their true assets. 

“Tf you use these assets properly in the work of the Lord, then Lakshmi 
Devi [Goddess of Wealth] will come. Because where the Lord is, there she 
will be.” 

The symbol of the mission was designed with an artistic integration of 
books, a burning oil lamp, a hamsa (swanlike bird) and a lotus blossom. 
The books represented the Prasthana Treya: the Upanishads, the 
Brahma(n) Sutras and the Bhagavad Gita. The oil lamp is the symbol of the 
moral and ethical life necessary to develop the discriminating power to 
bring forth the light within. The hamsa, a sacred bird in Hindu mythology, 
was Said to be capable of drinking only the milk, the sustenance, even 
though it had been mixed with water, the dross. Such a capacity to 
discriminate was the goal of the spiritual student. The lovely lotus, also the 
national flower of India, symbolized the final goal of human life: the 
flowering and unfolding of the innate inner beauty even while remaining 
physically rooted in the mud of the earth. 


At the conference Swamiji encouraged the Mission members to start 
doing some project to express their own concerns and talents. Everyone had 
been soaking up the ideals of the Sanatana Dharma for some ten years, so 
now was the season to start giving out to others; even if they had to go to 
the village to find a field of service. He commended one lady who started 
classes for the Harijan (outcaste) children, including furnishing all the 
necessary supplies out of her pocket. He also mentioned another member, a 
professional builder, who had constructed two large housing colonies for 
the lowest income level. 

The organizational skills that until now had been used to plan Swamiji’s 
annual yagna in each city, the publishing of his books, and various activities 
centered on cultural and scriptural study were now to be applied to other 
fields of service. Some of the Chinmaya Mission workers took to heart 
Swamiji’s words that the most important task in India was to give the 
children the very best preparation for the demands of an ominous future—a 
preparation that aimed at the cultivation of their innate talents and spiritual 
potential. The first nursery school was opened in 1965 in Kollengode, 
principally due to the generous donations and inexhaustible energy of the 
Regent of that district and her sister who continued to manage it and cover 
all operating expenses. 

Each year thereafter, one nursery school was opened in different areas 
of India: Kurnool, Mysore, Madras, Calicut, and Bombay. To assist with 
this undertaking, Swamini Vidyananda, a retired principal of the women’s 
college in Kurnool, went from town to town to work with the teachers. 
They would organize their programs according to the Education 
Department’s guidelines, while incorporating Indian culture and history 
through story telling and celebration of the numerous religious festivals. 
The goal was to create schools that would give the latest secular education, 
but not be divorced from the Hindu cultural moorings of moral values, 
religious ideals and philosophy of life. 


In traditional Bharata it was impossible to separate education and 
religion, for religion was a way of life. As soon as the nursery school 
program was stabilized, a new grade was added each year, so that the 
children could complete studies through the sixth standard in the Chinmaya 
Schools. Then high schools were added in several places as the enthusiasm 
for the plan and resources grew. The schools were supported by student 


tuition fees, individual donations and funds from the local Chinmaya 
Mission chapter. 

Swamiji continually emphasized that the Chinmaya Mission was for 
anyone who was working for the upliftment of the people of Bharata. In 
1963, on behalf of the Chinmaya Mission Centers, Swamiji donated an 
offering of 10,000 rupees to the Swami Vivekananda Rock Memorial 
Committee at a celebration held in Madras commemorating the centennial 
birthday of the Swami. The memorial was to be built on the rock at the 
southern tip of India where Swami Vivekananda had vowed that Bharata 
would be free from the foreign rulers and their foreign capitalism and their 
foreign religion. 

From that moment onward, he was the motivating force behind the 
concentrated, although erratic, struggle for freedom of the Indians from the 
British economic tyranny. At one point, he even recommended that the 
Hindus should put their spiritual life second to their fight for freedom. 
Swami Chinmayananda was an appropriate guest speaker for the occasion 
as he had often expressed respect and admiration for Swami Vivekananda, 
certainly because of his extensive work for India and Hinduism, and 
possibly because he was as much of an innovator, rebel and individual as 
Swami Chinmayananda. 

In 1965, when Pakistan attacked India over the old partition feud, the 
Chinmaya Mission collected money, gold and clothes for the war effort. 
Swamiji went to the yagna lecture auditorium in Bombay one hour early to 
personally attend to the collections being made there. Bharathis were no 
longer willing to sit quietly while invaders slaughtered and looted. This was 
the attitude throughout India. The Indian soldiers caught the spirit of their 
countrymen and the war was terminated successfully within a year. 

Service projects began in response to the needs in one area, then that 
project would serve as an inspiration and model to other Chinmaya Mission 
groups. Soon there were food distribution centers for the poor, free medical 
diagnostic clinics, hostels for students and places for spiritual retreats 
scattered around the country. 

Seeing the Hindus working together for the improvement of their 
society and future generations, Swamiji must have felt was sufficient 
reward for his efforts. However, in spite of the high ideals, wherever 
Swamiji went there was some bickering among a small, but often visible, 
minority of the Mission members. In a reception in Bangalore after his 


world tour in 1978, Swamiji was confronted with the most common 
complaint: a member was trying to dominate a committee or a study group. 

Swamiji cleared his throat and shook his head, “Vedanta has changed 
me from such a useless fellow—lI cannot understand why you all don’t 
change too. Here we are together again, year after year, for some 20 years. 
The same faces—you’ve grown old listening . .. and I suppose I’ve grown 
old talking. I just can’t understand it. If it is too difficult for you to do any 
sadhana, why can’t you at lest bring some kindness and goodness into your 
treatment of others.” 

Nevertheless, without a doubt the Chinmaya Mission has created an 
organized, conscious group of people who are capable of carrying out 
projects in an orderly, timely, responsible manner. This training has been 
applied to many areas—from serving one’s own family to organizing 
village craft schools—according to each individual’s talents and situation. 
This quality of integrity of character of the individual citizen is a must is 
modern Bharata if it is going to solve its numerous problems and become 
once again the true Bharatvarsham—Home of the Sons of Light. 


Chapter 23. Sandeepany Sadhanalaya 


A new type of swami is emerging in this country who will serve as a 
missionary to his or her own people. At this crucial time in our history, we 
do not need those who live in a cave and mediate. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1962 


The first stage of the Hindu Renaissance had been the jnana yagnas on the 
major Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita, plus the publication of their 
commentaries. Swami Chinmayananda had brought respect to the spiritual 
traditions and had started a spiritual reawakening in India. The second 
phase would be the training of young people to serve as teachers in future 
India. As early as June 1955, in an inauguration address of a Madras Yagna, 
Swamiji mentioned that he had an idea of founding a school to teach and 
train young men and women, so that they could dedicate their lives to the 
noble cause. 

Swamiji put the idea succinctly, “The message of the Upanishads is to 
be interpreted, taught and broadcast—carried from door to door.” He later 
spoke of this idea to a group in Bombay: 


A nation has no future without its connection with its past. We can draw 
our inspiration, our necessary strength, vitality and beauty only from our 
traditions. Therefore, the awakening of the consciousness of the 
populace to the sacred past is to be accomplished now. It is not such a 
difficult task at all, even though alien missionaries and governments 
have been trying for the past 200 years to break us away from our 
culture. Now the independent country is atheist and anxious for an ideal. 
Indeed, the people are very receptive. What we need is more spiritual 
teachers. 


Swamiji wanted full-time servants of the Divine Mission, without 
worldly ties or vested interests, brave and courageous like himself, who 
were willing to leave personal ties and concerns for a life of service of the 
Divine through service to mankind. The training of the young people would 
be two-fold. First, in an ashram setting, the major scriptures would be 
studied. Then the graduates would be able to give discourses on the 
scriptures in their respective communities. 

The inspiration, and scriptural authority, for this plan came from the 
eighteenth chapter of the Bhagavad Gita. After having stated an injunction 


concerning imparting the divine Knowledge to others, Lord Krishna states 
the benefits to both the one who teaches and the one who studies the 
scripture: 


67. This [Knowledge] is never to be spoken by you to one who is 
devoid of austerities or devotion, nor one who does not render 
service, nor one who desires not to listen, nor to one who mocks 
me. 
68. But he who, with supreme devotion to me, teaches this 
supreme secret to my devotees shall doubtless know me. 
69. Nor is there any among men who does dearer service to me, 
nor shall there be another on earth dearer to me than he. 
70. And he who will study this sacred dialogue of ours, by him I 
shall have been worshiped by the jnana yagna, such is my 
conviction. 

[Bhagavad Gita X VIII: 67-70] 


Therefore the construction of Sandeepany Sadhanalaya, an ashram- 
school, was the fulfillment of a long cherished dream. After a generous 
donation of land by a Bombay devotee, Ms. Tara Sarup, the ashram 
construction begun early in 1961. The facilities were built entirely through 
yagna collections and private donations offered by the numerous supporters 
of Swamiji’s mission. Situated in a natural setting beside the lovely Powai 
lake thirty kilometers north of Bombay, the school was named for the Guru 
of Sri Krishna, Rishi Sandeepany. In a thorough training for three years, 
free of any personal expense, young men and women would gain 
knowledge of the basic Hindu scriptures. All of Swamiji’s lectures would 
be cancelled for the three-year period, so that he would be able to teach. 
Swamiji took up residence at Sandeepany in mid-November, 1962, his first 
home in many years. At that time, a team of volunteer staff members met 
and divided the various tasks among themselves, including the supervision 
of the completion of the buildings for classes, hostels and the combined 
kitchen and dining hall. 

On January 9, 1963, the sixth anniversary of the mahasamadhi of 
Swami Tapovanam, the training course was begun with appropriate rites. 
Two days earlier, the students had been initiated into the Brahmacharya 
Ashrama in preparation for the inauguration. The students received a 


mantra and the yellow robes from the presiding pundit along with blessings 
of their Guru, Swami Chinmayananda. 

The actual inauguration was a simple function. After chanting the peace 
prayer and the “Guru Stotram” (Hymn to the Guru), Swamiji, in his role as 
Chief Acharya (teacher), gave the first class. Then he turned the students 
over to Sri Raja Raja Varma, the Sanskrit teacher, and requested that they 
gain a working knowledge of Sanskrit as soon as possible. He expressed his 
desire that they would be able to study the Upanishads in the beauty of their 
original language. Swami Govindagiri, Swamiji’s brother disciple from 
Uttarkasi, and Sushila Mudliar, who had assisted Swamiji since his first 
Poona yagna, were among the guests. 

A few months later on April 11, with the sun shining overhead, the 
official opening ceremony was celebrated. The brahmacharis hoisted the 
flag on a 60-foot pole amidst chanting of the Vedas, ringing bells and 
blowing of the traditional conch, representing Lord Vishnu, the maintainer 
of prosperity. 

Turning to the young men, Swamiji said, “Look! I have not hoisted the 
flag. You have done it. Now it is up to you to keep the flag flying.” 


Swamiji blowing the traditional conch for an auspicious occasion 


Swamiji never expressed any discouragement about the number of 
students, although it was fewer than he had anticipated, and considerably 
less than had originally expressed interest in taking the course. Construction 
of the school had taken three years longer than planned. In the interim, 
many potential students had become involved in other pursuits and were no 
longer available for such a commitment. 

Some years later, on March 27, 1978, another ceremony was performed 
with the installation of a statue of Swami Tapovan. The image of black 
stone was placed under an elaborate dome, which was carved of red stone, 


near the main gate of Sandeepany. Swamiji desired that his Guru, a paragon 
of spiritual understanding, should be present as a Guardian Angel to shower 
his blessings over the entire activities of the school and students. After an 
elegant unveiling ceremony, Swamiji explained to the devotees that the true 
unveiling of Swami Tapovanam was the revealing of the Truth in all their 
hearts. 


Before being accepted for the course, each prospective student had to 
have a preliminary interview with Swamiji. Swami Purushothamananda 
remembered his first interview with Swamiji: “I will watch you; you will 
watch me,” Swamiji wound up the interview. After watching the teacher for 
three years, the student concluded: “He has the discipline of a father and the 
love of a mother.” 

This student also remembered well the day he interrupted Swamiji 
during the class to ask: “Swamiji, this ignorance that Vedanta is always 
pointing out. Where did it come from?” 

“Are you here to learn about knowledge or ignorance? I think you all 
are already masters of ignorance without studying it!” Swamiji wisecracked 
as the class exploded into laughter. 


The students were to find out that learning Knowledge was an arduous 
endeavor. At 4:00 a.m. a bell rang to announce the beginning of the day. 
Their first duty was to clean the classroom and prepare it for the day, which 
meant that the students already had to be up, bathed and dressed before they 
heard the bell. From 4:30 to 5:00 a.m. daily, there was a period of chanting 
the scriptures, then the class began promptly at 5:00 a.m. However, 
sometimes Swamiji would show up at 4:00 a.m. to address the class 
because he had some function to attend in Bombay or a meeting before 
noon; the students knew they had better be in the classroom at the first bell, 
just in case. It was also the hour that tea was served, an impetus to be on 
time as the tea was beneficial for staying awake for the two hour—or longer 
—class. Swamiji would watch the students, as long as their faces remained 
alert and interested, he would continue talking. 

After class, each student had been assigned a task around the ashram. 
Some cleaned the rice, dal or wheat, which would be ground into flour for 
rotis; the women washed and cut the vegetables for the meals; the men did 
gardening or general clean up. Others worked on the production of Tapovan 
Prasad magazine, which was a magazine focusing on the Chinmaya 


Mission activities, rather than transcripts of Swamiji’s teaching as the 
previous publications had done. For the remainder of their free time, the 
students were expected to be studying and reflecting on the ideas from their 
scriptural studies. 

During the first year Swamiji lived in the men’s hostel, insisting that his 
cottage should not be built until all the school facilities were completed. He 
organized his daily schedule carefully with precise arrangements for every 
appointment after the morning class. Satsang with the students was fitted 
into the day only after he had finished all of his duties overseeing the 
ashram and his daily stack of correspondence was answered. Sundays were 
exceptions, for some one hundred people drove out to the ashram from 
Bombay to spend the day. It was like a holiday for his satsangs lasted for 
hours. 

He always insisted that the many devotees who gathered around him 
wherever he traveled were to worship God—not the Guru. “If the Guru 
does something that you don’t like or understand, then your faith will be 
shaken. You worship the Lord. He is the only one who will never disappoint 
you,” he instructed repeatedly. 

For years, he refused to let anyone give the traditional prostration at his 
feet. One Sunday, an old, crippled lady came out to see the Swami; of 
course, she wanted to bow at his feet. Swamiji kindly told her, “You don’t 
need to touch my feet. Anyway, it is too difficult for you to bend over.” But 
when she would not be dissuaded, he said, “Here, I’1] make it easy for you,” 
and he lifted his foot up to the lady’s hand to save her from bending. 

The students would always arrange a celebration for Swamiji’s birthday. 
A caravan of devotees would come up from Bombay for the special 
celebration. He would tease them, saying, “I am just allowing you to play; 
as an affectionate father, out of his infinite love for his child, may 
temporarily get down on all fours and pretend he’s an elephant, so his small 
boy can climb up on his back and beat him. Similarly, I’m allowing you to 
play and think that I have a birthday. How can the Unborn ever have a birth 
date? The man living in That Consciousness is identified only with the 
eternally Unborn.” 


Students celebrating Swamiji’s birthday at Sandeepany 


Whatever Swamiji did, he did with undivided attention. When the 
students told him he should rest more, for the light in his cottage was often 
on until after midnight, he reminded them that work done with total 
attention and confidence was executed in such a manner that there would be 
no anxieties produced and no residue of thought left over; therefore, the 
mind remained peaceful. It was the anxiety and residual thoughts that sap 
the energy. One who retains a clear, calm attitude throughout his work does 
not require relaxation time and will need much less sleep, he assured them. 

Each afternoon, walking tall and straight with his measured pace, 
Swamiji would take a round of the ashram to check the on-going 
construction. His astute mind was quick to see a better way to do a job; he 
had not lost his flair for mechanics. Since Sandeepany is located on a hill, a 
question arose as to whether they would reach the water necessary for the 
operation of an ashram. 

“Dig until you strike,” he instructed the men as he pointed out the spot 
to dig. Water was encountered at four hundred feet. 

He began to tease the students that they should use this slogan for their 
spiritual quest. “Dig until you strike!” he would throw out at them as he 
passed them on the walkway [] sometimes in a loud voice, sometimes in a 
soft tone, or other times with laughter and a wink. 

As often occurred in Swamiji’s mission, whenever a need arose, a 
reliable, dedicated person appeared to fill the position. Sri A. Parthasarathy 
gave up his career to serve Swamiji as the ashram manager to administer 
the organization and finances. He had already been spending his spare hours 
working for the Mission, including organizing yagnas and study groups in 
Bombay, as well as compiling ideas and examples from Swamiji’s lectures 
into a one year correspondence course. He supervised the construction of a 
library and a temple. 

The Sri Shankaracharya at Kavir Matha laid the foundation stone for the 
temple at Sandeepany on April 10, 1964. Amidst a crowd of students and 


Chinmaya Mission members, the ninety-nine year old Swami blessed the 
auspicious occasion with his holy presence and prayers. He praised the 
institution and said he was glad to see the work being done by Swami 
Chinmayananda, for Sandeepany was exactly the type of institution that he 
had been contemplating establishing. He added that this cherished desire 
had found its fulfillment in Sandeepany Sadhanalaya and he prayed for its 
success. 

The year at Sandeepany, which was free from travel, gave Swamiji the 
time to finalize an idea that had been in the back of his mind and bring it 
into manifestation. In November 1963, he announced an idea to convene a 
Hindu Council, inviting delegates from all over the world to meet, discuss 
and discover the needs and difficulties for the maintenance and 
revitalization of Hindu culture. 

“In this council we shall try to hammer out the plans and means to hold 
our spiritual family together,” Swamiji vowed. 

In August 1964, sixty delegates assembled at Sandeepany, representing 
the many different sects of the Hindu society: the Vaishnaviates, Shaivites, 
Lingayats, Advaitins, Dvaitins, Sikhs and representatives of other small 
groups. Many of these factions were founded on an allegiance to a 
particular master in the past. While the master had considered himself a 
teacher of spiritual truths and interpreted the practical part of the Hindu 
scriptures according to the temperament and needs of the people of his 
generation, those who followed often made his words into dogma. This 
tendency was aided by the lack of communication between the many areas 
of Bharata until the mid-twentieth century. The majority of these sects only 
exist in small regions. 

In his introductory remarks, Swamiji stated that it was essential for all 
the different factions of Hinduism to rub off their harsh corners and become 
pliable, so that everyone could work together to consolidate Hindu culture. 
This conference was the initiation of a yearly Vishwa Hindu Parishad, or 
World Hindu Conference, with specific aims: 

(1) To take steps to consolidate and strengthen the Hindu society. 

(2) To protect, develop and spread the Hindu values, both ethical and 
spiritual, in the context of modern times. 

(3) To establish and strengthen contacts with Hindus living abroad. 


By the end of the first year of classes, it was apparent that to financially 
sustain the operating funds for the ashram Swamiji would have to continue 


with the yagnas. So with his “one square inch of assets,” as he referred to 
his tongue, he would be gone for ten days at a time. 

“Do not waste a single minute!” he challenged the students on his way 
out of the ashram gates. 

When he returned to the ashram, usually for some four or five days, he 
would be met at the Bombay airport, whisked to the ashram where he 
walked straight into the classroom. The students knew when he was 
arriving, so they would be assembled ready for his instructions. Swamiji 
always pointed out to them: “After listening to the teacher, you must do 
your own contemplation. This time when I am away is a God-given 
opportunity for you.” 

The ashram kept strict rules: Every departure by a student had to be 
approved in advance. Visits from outsiders had to be approved also. No 
letters to or from the family were allowed during the first year. On one 
occasion Swamiji was away when J. Krishnamurthi was speaking in the 
nearby town of Andheri. Several of the boys went to hear him without 
obtaining prior permission. 

When Swamiji returned, the infraction of the rules was reported to him. 
He listened and made no comment. Everyone was in suspense; they 
couldn’t believe that he was going to forget the incident, but a week or so 
went by while he remained silent on the matter. The following week, the 
students were going to join him for the upcoming yagna in Ahmedabad. 
Packed and ready, they were standing at the ashram gate waiting for the 
transportation to arrive. 

“Okay, who were the ones who left the ashram without permission?” his 
stern voice boomed out. “You’ll be staying here while the rest of us go to 
Ahmedabad.” 

It was a tough punishment for a few hours away from the ashram, but he 
was tough. He would tell the students, “You have to have self-discipline to 
back your desire for liberation. If you can’t take these few ashram rules, 
how will you ever learn to control your mind when you return to the 
world?” 


When he saw the long looks on their faces when he announced some 
task or discipline, he would remind them: “You are here to learn, and I am 
teaching you in the best way I know. The gate is always open. But once you 
walk out, there is no coming back.” 


Those who took the disciplines in the spirit that they were intended— 
preparation for an important task out in the world where temptations would 
be many—remained. Others left because they had come with a traditional 
conception of life with a guru, and life with Swamiji did not fit the 
description. They wanted more personal attention from him than he was 
able to give them with the many yagnas away from the ashram and the 
numerous responsibilities when he returned. 

In times past, the student, desiring liberation, searched for a guru in the 
remote areas of the mountains. The student who arrived at the master’s feet 
had already reaped his harvest of experiences in the world. Now he had 
only one desire remaining in his heart—to know the Truth behind all this 
world of change that he had daily observed and interacted with. As the 
student served the guru, he put them through various tests. Continually, the 
guru watched to ascertain the student’s mental peace. When his mind was 
perceived to be balanced and calm, the guru would then allow the student to 
ask his spiritual questions. Ideally, a simple statement of Truth by the guru 
was all that was necessary for the dawning of the Divine Truth in sucha 
purified mind. 

Enlightenment is not an experience of the physical, emotional or 
intellectual apparatus of man, but a falling back into the being of which 
these instruments of body, mind and intellect are becomings. Without these 
instruments there is no external world, therefore, no experience or 
experiencer. “An experience beyond all experiences,” the sages say for the 
purpose of communication. 

To reach such a purity, or stillness, of mind is the purpose of spiritual 
discipline. But instead of retirement to the Himalayas to live with a teacher, 
Swamiji was attempting a new means to achieve the same result. With the 
training at Sandeepany, he intended to bring the students to a certain 
intellectual understanding of life’s processes, as well as a capacity for the 
discipline necessary for insight into their divine nature. Then for spiritual 
refinement, they would go out to teach the scriptures and work on uplifting 
projects for society as a means to complete the purification. After some 
twenty years of working they could retire to a Chinmaya Mission retreat for 
a period of sustained meditation. 


There were also opportunities for those who were not to be full-time 
teachers to take advantage of the classes at Sandeepany. During the summer 
after the opening of the ashram there was a one week sadhana camp for the 


Chinmaya Mission study group members. This type of camp was repeated 
regularly, so that the members could spend time with Swamiji and have a 
retreat in a peaceful setting away from the responsibilities of home and 
office. The ashram was also available to the Chinmaya Mission workers for 
a spiritual retreat during their vacation time. All visitors were expected to 
follow the same disciplines as the students. 

Swamiji would not miss an opportunity to give his students experience 
in teaching also. Periodically, he would ask them to speak a few words ona 
text in front of the class, more often if there were guests present. Their 
delivery had to be original. If the student dared to repeat the words or 
examples that Swamiji had used in his discussion, he would roar to 
admonish them. 

“Stop! If I wanted to hear the exact words I had said, I could have 
bought myself a dozen tape recorders and taped it. I would not have the 
expense of feeding and clothing the tape recorders. Don’t vomit back my 
words! What have you thought of these verses for yourself? What mananam 
[contemplation] have you done? You must reflect on the verses and reach 
your own insights. You must discuss only what you have assimilated 
yourself.” 

One of the visitors, with the innate capacity of the Indians to tell 
everything they know, came to Swamiji with the accusation that one of the 
students was smoking in the bathroom of the men’s hostel. “These boys 
aren’t prefect; perfect people never come to an ashram. Religion is for the 
wicked and the vulgar, just as a hospital is for the ill. Will the doctor 
complain because only sick people are coming to his office? The boy is 
here attempting to improve, that is all that matters.” 

The ashram also served as a temporary home for swamis from the 
Himalayas who needed medical care. Even his cousin, Swami Jnanananda, 
who had become a strict recluse, went there when it was absolutely 
necessary to have his body repaired. Then as soon as possible, he ran back 
to his simple hut on the Ganga banks. He had no interest in living in an 
ashram. Soon after his pilgrimage through the Himalayas with Balakrishnan 
Menon, Swami Jnanananda had packed his small box of belongings and 
moved to the higher altitudes of Badrinath where the weather is so extreme 
that even the temple is closed for six months of winter. Even so, he 
remained there year round in contemplation and meditation without proper 
food and giving no attention to the general needs of his body except the 


daily bath in the icy Ganga waters—when they were unfrozen. Although he 
loved nature and was a devotee of the Lord, he had no patience with 
mankind. He was quite content when Swamiji was away at a yagna, but as 
soon as he returned Swami Jnanananda fussed and fumed. 

“You bring a storm into this place. How do you live in the middle of 
such a storm all the year round?” 

Swamiji would smile and accept the criticism in silence, for all 
remained peaceful in the eye of the storm. 

Since he had only three or four days in the ashram, Swamiji would 
extend the morning class to three hours or longer. Or just at lunchtime he 
would call the students over to the classroom. “I have some extra time now, 
let’s continue with the Upanishad.” 

With their stomachs growling from their light breakfast of a cup of tea, 
and with the odors of the kitchen next door wafting into the windows, they 
trooped into the classroom, hoping that the lecture would be a short one. 
But he would talk without any signs of fatigue or hunger for one and one- 
half hours. 

“Well, we could not have had the Upanishad class after lunch,” he 
explained as they left the hall. “With full stomachs, you would have all slept 
off on me. Eat your food, take a rest, and meet me back here at 4:00 p.m. so 
we Can continue.” 

In the third year of classes, he announced, “Tomorrow we will begin 
Mandukya Upanishad. You can’t understand Mandukya if you eat two 
meals a day—so now you’ll have only one meal a day, at noon.” 

By the third year, over half of the original thirty students had gone and 
another five or six had begun the course. As the years rolled on, Swamiji’s 
responsibilities to the many Chinmaya Mission centers, in addition to his 
daily correspondence and visitors, continued to multiply. 

“We’re never going to get any peace here in Bombay. Let’s pack up and 
go to the Himalayas, so we can really get down to serious study,” he 
instructed his students. It was the monsoon season, so no yagnas had been 
scheduled for three months. 

Life was more leisurely, yet more intense in the clear, clean, quiet 
atmosphere of the Himalayan valley. Sitting in the environment where sages 
had dwelled, the students begin to glimpse the profound nature of the Hindu 
tradition. After the first month of classes at Tapovan Kutir, Swamiji happily 


announced while rubbing his palms together with a broad grin: “Now it’s 
your turn to start talking.” 

Each day several of the students were to explain the Bhagavad Gita, 
taking it verse by verse, each one speaking for ten to fifteen minutes on 
each verse. After they completed that exercise successfully, he expanded the 
time to thirty minutes per person. 

“Now, you know how to talk. . . It’s time to listen,” he beamed as he 
brought out a tape recorder. 

About that same time, he pulled the plug on their rotation system. After 
several days they had been able to figure which verse would fall at their 
turn, so naturally they had prepared exclusively for that specific verse. But 
under the new system, the selection would be by pulling straws—and the 
speaking time extended to one hour each. Oh, how they suffered listening to 
their “ands,” “aahs,” and long pauses on the tape recorder, not to speak of 
the lack of content of their talks. Would they ever be prepared for the great 
mission, they wondered. 

When they returned to Uttarkasi the following summer during the rainy 
season, he informed them: “Okay, now you can explain the Gita, but you 
cannot talk to an audience.” 

He would give them a hypothetical case of a certain type of audience 
that they were to address, so they would learn to speak on the level of any 
specific person or organization. Giggling college girls, an old folks’ 
retirement home, a businessmen’s club, a sick friend, a bereaved mother— 
Swamiji’s imagination ran rampant as he challenged their flexibility. After 
they spoke, Swamiji would criticize their approach and give them 
suggestions. 

Then one day he hit Kutty with the impossible—a night club. Neither 
Kutty nor any of his fellow students had ever entered a night club. 
Nevertheless, he forged ahead with a lengthy discussion on the three states 
of consciousness. “Look,” Swamiji interrupted him. “You are surrounded 
by dancing girls and a drunken manager. You only have three minutes 
before the beer bottles start to fly. Now, what will you have to say?” 

Next he gave them further instructions. “You know now to sit and talk; 
now you must now learn to stand and talk.” He would observe them during 
their discourses and make comments, sometimes imitating them, their 
shifting feet and wringing hands. He then demonstrated how to stand by 
planting the feet squarely for a good base. Thus he proceeded, molding and 


shaping them into teachers by making them aware of every aspect of their 
delivery, both physical and intellectual. With this intense training, when 
they actually became teachers, they could forego their self-conscious 
preoccupations with the physical aspects of the delivery. They would 
remain relaxed and focused, so that the message of the Eternal Truth could 
flow through them without obstruction. 

The students had been chanting the “Ganga Stotram” (Hymn to the 
Ganga) during their first stay, but somehow they had not gotten around to 
chanting it this second trip. One morning Swamiji noticed and questioned 
them, “Why aren’t you singing the ‘Ganga Stotram’ in the evening? 
Everyone fasts today.” 

When he was brought his lunch, he would not eat it. “When I said 
‘everyone’, I meant everyone. If my students don’t eat, I don’t eat either.” 

The following day, he accused them of being dry intellectuals and made 
them sing bhajans for four days straight without any breaks for classes. 
“The spiritual ideas of the intellect must trickle down and melt the heart,” 
he admonished them. 

His model of conscious action in his daily life was their greatest teacher. 
As a Service project, the students had made up a small booklet on simple 
daily spiritual practices to be passed out to the local villagers. After 
distributing a bundle, Brahmacharini Sharada returned with a couple of the 
booklets that the printer had put together with some of the pages turned 
upside down. 

She handed Swamiji the books, commenting, “I passed them all out 
except these two because they were defective.” 

Swamiji took the books, carefully removed the staples in the spine, 
righted the pages, and then re-stapled them. “There, now you can pass these 
out too,” he commented, returning the books to the Brahmacharini. 


One day after their return to Sandeepany in Bombay, Swamiji ordered 
the students: “Go out the sweat and work! You’ve been hanging around 
here too long now. Let’s see what you lazy ones can do out there in the 
world!” 

Working out in the world brought some real challenges for the students. 
The disciplines of the ashram suddenly seemed almost easy in comparison 
to managing people and classes for the Chinmaya Mission. Brahmachari 
Hari Das recalled his first five years of teaching: 


I remember how some of us would complain that there were not enough 
people at our talks. Swamiji would just laugh at us and say, ‘What do 
you expect? A thousand people to come and listen to you?’ We would 
try to get him to come inaugurate our lecture series because we know his 
presence would draw a crowd and at least get us off to a good start, but 
he would refuse. We were on our own. When I think of how at his first 
yagna the audience swelled to nine hundred, I know that there must have 
been a divine purpose behind the work. In spite of the fact that we have 
hundreds of Mission members helping us with organizing and 
advertising, so few come to hear us. If ten people came to hear me in 
Calcutta, I had to be satisfied. 


The young men and women who trained at Sandeepany through the 
years encountered many challenges in their attempts to live up to Swamiji’s 
ideal. Perhaps, they had grown too dependent on the protection of an 
ashram environment to be able to be disciplined in their spiritual practices. 
Or they became too accustomed to being cared for and now expected it 
from the Chinmaya Mission members, for most of the students had not been 
on their own before. Cut off from the safe harbor of both ashram and 
family, some were tested beyond their capacity. Complaints would crop up 
regularly, but Swamiji considered the brahmacharis his children and would 
always take their side. One member reported that the brahmachari in his 
city was not living up to what he was teaching. 

“Of course, he is not!” retorted Swamiji. “No one can! He is teaching 
the goal that each of us is striving for. I’ve sent these young people out into 
the world to be polished up; they are learning. They are so young; you are 
older, more mature. What example are you setting for them?” 

Another complained that some of the brahmacharis were not staying to 
work in the Chinmaya Mission, but were drifting away after finishing the 
course. Swamiji looked into the situation and found those who were not 
involved in the Mission were finding success in their own fields of 
endeavor. 

“We do not need them to hang on to the organization. We wanted to 
give them the knowledge and courage to face life, whether it be a spiritual 
or material endeavor. The Mission only provides one field of many 
possibilities in which the individual can purify his mind through service to 
others,” Swamiji explained. 


When someone wrote him inquiring how the brahmacharis were doing 
because he never heard anything notable about them, Swamiji replied: 


All of them are doing really well, and they are improving; they are all in 
different stages of unfoldment. Some take longer to shed their ego and so 
for a length of time they suffer under its inner entanglements and 
inhibitions. Some surrender their personal ego too quickly, explode into 
blinding brilliance, and then again recrystallize for themselves a new ego 
built laboriously on their own little successes. To break it, they need 
constant help from us, perhaps for years. 

As the ancient masters have said, disciples fall characteristically into 
three prototypes: (1) those who impart Vedanta Shastra [scriptural] 
knowledge to others, efficiently and eloquently; (2) those who maintain 
and administer our various organizational activities; and (3) those who 
are but dreary rice bags and hapless clothes-hangers. We also have our 
share of the third category. They are in every institution the world over, 
especially, I must admit, in spiritual and religious organizations. We 
can’t avoid it. We can only weed them out and attempt to keep them at a 
minimum within the organization. 

In fact, it is almost axiomatic to declare that every teacher must 
recognize that his disciples are a mixture of the poor, the fair and the 
good. The poor disciple utilizes and benefits by the teacher’s influence; 
the fair disciple admires and reveres the teacher’s kindness; the good 
disciple alone can thrive and grow under the teacher’s strict discipline to 
become a teacher. 

I have replied to you exhaustively. If you have written to discourage 
me, you have certainly failed. I am closely observing and anxiously 
reviewing the performance of my boys and girls who have completed the 
course and those who are now with us in the Sandeepany Sadhanalaya. 
There is no point in hurrying anyone. Growth is effective and enduring, 
beautiful and enchanting, only when it takes place at its own leisurely 
stride and natural rhythm. Watch a flower opening! Look at the dawn 
and the sunrise, the dusk and the sunset! No hurry. Let it happen in His 
gracious pace! 


Repeatedly, he explained to the students that one who renounces the 
world would build up a mental energy from his meditation because his 
energy is no longer being dissipated in the world of objects. This energy can 


become like a dam without any channels to handle the overflow; inevitably, 
the dam will break. To avoid this problem, the students were to put energy 
into study and meditation, and also into performing physical actions by 
teaching and serving others. This channeling of the conserved energy into 
some project was necessary to avoid the breaking of the mind. 

He also cautioned them about the development of an ego that could 
grow from their teaching of the scriptures. “Teaching is also thinking of the 
Lord. You are doing your own mananam [contemplation] aloud. If others 
benefit, fine; if not, fine. Your only interest is that you yourself benefit from 
the words,” Swamiji reminded them again and again. 

In that first group of students were Swami Purushothamananda, 
Swamini Sharada Priyananda and Swami Jyotirmayanada who have 
faithfully served the Mission since their training in the ashram, along with 
Swami Harinamananda who served the Mission for twenty years. Many 
other students including Swamini Gangananda and Swami Sarvananda, 
although they did not immediately become full-time Mission workers, 
helped with organization of yagnas and study groups in their hometowns. 
Swamiji never exacted any obligation that the students owed him or the 
Mission anything. He was confident that with the knowledge of their 
heritage and insight into their spiritual nature that the students would bring 
a special quality to whatever work they found to do in the world; thereby 
they would mature spiritually. All beneficial work was the Lord’s work, not 
just teaching the scriptures. 


Chapter 24. Around the World 


Iam not coming to the West to teach you; it is also to learn from you. 
—Swami Chinmayananda, 1964 


Wishing to share the wisdom of the ancient Hindu sages with others, 
Swamiji at last agreed to carry the message to distant lands. Mr. B. V. 
Reddy had been quite taken with Swamiji’s unique presentation of the 
Hindu scriptures when he met him in 1962. A successful businessman, Mr. 
Reddy had plans for establishing an international yoga school. 

Full of enthusiasm, his head spinning with ideas, he remarked to 
Swamiji at the train station as he was leaving Madras, “Swamiji, why don’t 
you go overseas? I want ammunition to export yoga to America.” 

Reddy was not the first person to suggest that Swamiji travel outside of 
India; several Americans and Europeans who had visited Sandeepany had 
invited him abroad. He had always replied it would happen at the 
appropriate time. But on this occasion, Swamiji replied, “Go on, arrange it,” 
as he disappeared into the train. 

Arrange it B.V. Reddy did. Two years and fifteen hundred letters later, 
Swamiji was on his way. The itinerary included twelve countries as diverse 
as Thailand and Switzerland. Every detail of every stop had been arranged 
—reception committee formed, a car rented, press releases and advertising 
handled, and auditoriums rented. 

Before leaving on his first world tour, Swamiji made a trip to the 
Himalayas to visit Ananda Kutir at Rishikesh. He paid his respects at the 
place of interment of Swami Sivananda, the man who had instilled in him 
twenty years earlier the idea to take the message of the Sanathana Dharma 
of the Vedas to foreign lands. After returning to Delhi, Swamiji and B.V. 
Reddy boarded the plane on the 6"of March 1965, bound for their first 
stop [] Bangkok. 

During this first tour, Swamiji introduced the ideas of Vedanta in one or 
two day talks on the logic of a spiritual life. Persons who had met Swamiji 
previously in India had arranged some of the talks. He spoke at such places 
as the Asia Society in San Francisco and the Vedanta Society in Los 
Angeles. 

He was genuinely inquisitive about the young Americans. He wanted to 
understand what the American culture was about and what was causing the 
young people of the 1960s to reject their parents’ values. In San Francisco, 


he walked through Haight-Ashbury and Golden Gate Park, the havens of 
the hippie generation. When a group gathered, he would discuss whatever 
questions were asked him. If there were no questions from the onlookers, he 
would ask them questions about their outlook on life, their dreams and 
aspirations. He even stood inconspicuously in the back of a bar one evening 
watching this typical American scene. 

In his discussions, Swamiji found that wherever he went the people 
asked the same questions as the Indians back home: “Why did God create 
this world?” “What is God’s grace?” “What is the difference in self- 
hypnosis and Self-realization>?” But there was one new one: “Why do you 
think Christianity has failed the young people here in America?” He 
replied: 


It is true that Christianity has failed to satisfy the youth here. They feel 
that there is something lacking in their religion and they tell you this 
straight and openly. Naturally, they are trying to understand the Eastern 
philosophy to see if it can fill up the vacuum. They make an honest 
attempt, and, in fact, many American universities now have a department 
teaching Indian and other Asian religions. 

It is not that the Christian religion has nothing to offer. It is simply 
that the Church is not able to satisfy the rational demand of modern 
youth looking for explanations about life. It is not Christ and the Bible 
that have failed, but the priests and preachers and their sermons have 
disillusioned the youth. Even in India the students are not inclined to 
discuss the [philosophical] truths of life unless it is interpreted to them in 
a language they can understand. 

Hinduism includes a logical science to explain our divine essence as 
well as practices to guide its followers to recast their personalities. 
Therefore, it is at once a science and an art. In learning science, freedom is 
necessary. In practicing the art of self-development, freedom is the very 
atmosphere required. So in Hinduism, there is a greater freedom and 
elasticity. These are at once the very beauty and the bane of Hinduism. 

Christianity gives no logic or positive practices for improvement, but 
rather a list of don’ts. Decadence in culture and religion generally bring 
about an era wherein the negative aspects of the spiritual disciplines are 
over-emphasized. This is the problem with the priests, parents and 
scriptures today—and not only in America. On the other hand, the moment 


the positive side of religion is taken up for serious study and practice, a 
spiritual renaissance is ushered in. 


The tour included stops in the West Indies, South Africa, Mauritius and 
Malaysia, areas with large Hindu populations. These people remain a 
reminder of the British Raj when thousands of Indians, mostly from Tamil 
Nadu and northern Bengal, were rounded up and packed into ships—many 
to die from the conditions en route—to be taken to areas where cheap 
agricultural labor was needed. After satisfying their obligation of ten years’ 
indentured labor, they often exchanged their fare to return home for a plot 
of land. Those who had become permanent property of the landowners 
because of the laborers’ debts were freed by the Reform Bill of 1833 when 
British Parliament abolished slavery throughout the Empire. 

These Hindus had clung to their religion even though they were away 
from India. As there had not been proper guidance and little contact with 
their homeland for a century, many misconceptions about the scriptures and 
rituals were prevalent. The people from these countries welcomed Swamiji 
and became serious students of Vedanta. It was a time when people 
everywhere were interested in the Indian gurus. Wherever he traveled, 
people from other religions came to listen to him. A black Christian 
minister from Trinidad, Dr. George Baldwin, left Trinidad to attend the 
course at Sandeepany in Bombay. 

Swamiji was welcomed in the Buddhist countries. India was the source 
of their religion; therefore, Buddhists everywhere have an admiration for 
the homeland of their religion. Most of the descriptions of India in the early 
centuries are accounts written by Chinese Buddhist monks on pilgrimage to 
the monasteries and holy places in Buddhist India. 

Mr. Reddy described their three month tour: “It was a Divine Song. 
Everything went perfectly. Everywhere there was such love, as if old 
friends, as if old lovers, were meeting again—and all of these people had 
never heard of Swamiji before.” 

From Athens, Greece, Swamiji wrote a letter, dated June 15, 1965, to all 
the Mission members for publication in Tapovan Prasad. 


I am now almost on the shores of India. I can almost hug her from here. 
From March 7th when I left, till today, never was a day spent in rest or 
idleness. There were two to three meetings every day, besides group 
discussions, newspaper and radio interviews, and television appearances. 


I met politicians, economists, historians, poets, writers, publishers, 
professors and teachers. We visited museums, schools, colleges, clubs, 
hotels, restaurants, supermarkets and hospitals. 

In between all these activities, we had to pack and unpack, travel and 
catch the next plane. There were no invitations for bhiksha, so we had to 
hunt for vegetarian food. There were reports to be prepared, letters to be 
answered and instructions to be given to the students at Sandeepany 
Sadhanalaya and the directors of the Central Chinmaya Mission Trust. 

Altogether, there was no time to worry or to feel the fatigue. No, in 
fact, there was no time even to assimilate what I have gone through. 
Everything seems to be a maze of misty memories and marching 
experiences. 

Now we have to cover only Lebanon and Jordan, then on the 27th I 
will touch the sacred land of India. I can already smell her mangoes, her 
rain-soaked earth, her fragrant peace and sweet tendemess. There is no 
place on the face of the earth like my country. 


On his second trip to United States, he conducted a series of lectures of 
four or five days on specific topics. The 1960s had brought a regular troupe 
of gurus with their yoga postures, meditation techniques and promises of 
cosmic consciousness, particularly in the large cities of the east and west 
coasts, but none had taught the actual scriptures. It was not difficult to draw 
a crowd because there was a habitual group who were going out to hear the 
gurus—any Indian guru—who passed through the country. But they found 
Swami Chinmayananda to be different. 

First, in spite of his Indian accent, he spoke English quite well. This 
meant that they could go to him directly with a question. As he traveled, 
Swamiji investigated and observed life of the American, so when he 
answered their questions it was in their everyday language embellished with 
examples from their experiences. Then too, he was so practical; he seemed 
to have a sensible answer to every aspect of life, whether material or 
spiritual. People who had already heard other Indian gurus were surprised, 
and pleased, by the fact that there was no fee for any of the discourses, only 
an opportunity to drop a donation in a basket at the exit at the end of the 
lecture series, which is the true Indian tradition. 

Students of Vedanta carried their sleeping bags and followed him from 
city to city. In several towns, a small house was available for Swamiji to 
stay in, so everyone else camped out in the backyard. They cooked 


American-style vegetarian meals. Occasionally, Swamiji would join in to 
show them how to make an Indian dish. 

A group of sincere American students formed in San Francisco for 
weekly meetings to read and study the Bhagavad Gita. They waited for 
Swamiji’s annual return to the United States and began to help organize his 
tour schedule. Once, it included an outdoor talk on a Sunday afternoon in 
Golden Gate Park. Swamiji seemed to be more inspired in the outdoor 
setting, similar to the set-up in India. The discourses were light with a lot of 
stories, but he always challenged the audience to look towards a deeper 
reality. 

The Americans knew they could not ignore or change their heritage, but 
they asked themselves how they could integrate East and West. Several had 
set an ideal of somehow combining the materialism of America with the 
spiritual wisdom of India for the best of all possible worlds. When Robert 
Holbin wrote Swamiji of this idea in June of 1968, Swamiji replied with 
detailed comments on the priorities for the Americans if they were to 
succeed in their spiritual ideals. 


Letter to American Student 


Dear Robert, 

To serve as a bridge between the East and the West, the individual must 
have an inconceivable height, and his arms must have the widest 
imaginable embrace. Remember your geography: he will have to stand in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean to hold California and Madras together or 
stand in the mid-Atlantic to hold New York and Bombay in one embrace. . 

. Supposing Mr. Holbin acquires the necessary height to stand safely in the 
Atlantic, and let us hope that he has cultivated an embrace sufficient to hug 
both Boston and Badrinath—still, remember, Mr. Holbin, that the entire 
traffic has to run over the crossroads of your shoulders. 

When an individual has grown to such a height and such an arm’s length 
and has lost his head in the heights of meditation, he becomes that All- 
Pervading. Because where the ego has ended, Spirit alone exists. The Spirit 
needs neither the Eastern spirituality and its values of life, nor the Western 
materialism and its all-annihilating missiles of death and disaster. In the 
Eternal Heart, there are no continents; there are no peoples [] there is only 
love. Cultivate such an all-embracing love which seeks no distinction, sees 


no difference, knows no East and West—and you will bring the whole 
universe into your palm. 

Complete the study course, sincerely and seriously. Absorb the lessons 
until they become the very essence of your spiritual existence. Live every 
word conscientiously. Even though some ideas may look impractical and 
absurd, live them all. Live the ideas without any compromise. You can. And 
you must. 

It is urgent. Perhaps you don’t see how urgent it is. A wonderful 
civilization is slipping into a devastating destruction. The symptoms are 
obvious: You are a people who have no control over your passions, who 
live in an atmosphere of hatred and mutual incrimination, who are sinking 
into tribal levels, despoiling your culture and shattering your civilization. 
This destruction is a tragedy. In the psychological cataclysm that is taking 
place in America, saner islands of quiet and peace are to be discovered, so 
that some can hold their hands together and form at least a Noah’s Ark! 

Life survives. It has got a tenacity and a larger purpose than modern 
man has ever even suspected. The Roman and the Greek civilizations were 
wiped out because of their own excesses. Yet, life did not cease. India may 
rot, America may decay, Europe may be blasted, Asia may be wiped out, 
but life will survive. The world and its continents are only platforms on 
which mere individuals for a few hours flicker, dance and jump about 
making what they call “history.” But if this good old globe of ours, so 
consistently moving around its own axis once a day—moving now at an 
angle to the vertical—if it were to take into its head to straighten itself, the 
existing continents would get submerged and equal amounts of new land 
would rise from the ooze of the sea. Thus, life will continue. 

Man, as he is today, has no control over himself. He has been given a 
freedom to evolve and, in this attempted evolution, he is also allowed to do 
some mischief. A very considerate, old, generous heavenly Father loves all 
these childish pranks of man, and apparently even allows man to spread his 
chest in his empty vanity! 

But let us not, at least in our saner moments, forget that at our level of 
consciousness today we are not masters, neither over ourselves nor over our 
world. Vedanta points the way to self-mastery: a great grand path, an 
expressway to the Higher Consciousness. 

Ardently wish to embrace the whole universe. Never plan to make a 
crazy quilt of the world by bringing together the spiritual experience of the 


East and the material wealth of the West. This cannot be done. Where one 
is, the other cannot be. 

Study the lessons. Study yourself. 

Start the pilgrimage. Reach the goal. 


oK OOK OK OK 


After several trips to the U.S. he decided that the introductory phase 
was over and it was time for serious business. He began an intensive 
schedule similar to the yagna in India. In the morning, he gave a text such 
as Adi Shankaracharya’s Bhaja Govindam, in the evening, a one and one- 
half hour’s class from the Bhagavad Gita; then after a ten-minute break, a 
class on an Upanishad began. Afterwards, there was a period of meditation. 
He soon discovered that the participants’ minds were not settled enough for 
meditation, for they still needed some cleansing. Therefore, he discontinued 
the meditation classes for a few years. 

The study group that had formed in San Francisco wanted to continue 
the camaraderie created by their common interest in the study of Vedanta. 
When an opportunity came to join together to build a small commune near 
Yosemite, everyone sold their properties, packed up and headed for the 
mountains. One couple of the Quaker faith had offered them land for the 
endeavor. However, the local zoning authorities did not agree with the plan 
of each family building its own cottage. In addition, there were other 
problems with installation of utilities. The distraught group wrote Swamiji 
for encouragement. To their amazement, he ordered them back to society. 

“Americans have the misconception that they have to give up the family 
and job for the spiritual life,” he admonished them. 

In his talks in the West, he emphasized that all truth is one. Christians 
were not to become Hindus, but by study of Hindu philosophy they would 
become better Christians. Their own understanding of Christianity would be 
enhanced, and their own personal relationship with Christ and his teachings 
would deepen. 


In 1972, the Vedanta talks were arranged at universities with the 
assistance the professors and staff of the Department of Philosophy or 
Religious Studies, including University of Hawaii, University of California 
at Berkeley, M.I.T. and Cornell. Of this fifth world tour, Swamiji wrote to 
the Indians in Tapovan Prasad: 


Highlights of the Foreign Tour 


My Gurudev often used to tell me, ‘Go and sit near the Ganga. She alone 
can teach you the deepest knowledge in the Vedas. Learn to listen with a 
still mind. Stop your mental chatter and then listen with an alert and patient 
attention; without passions and desires, listen without straining to form 
judgments, without struggling to form opinions.’ This I practiced for many 
an hour and I think I have learned to listen. Often I felt moments of ecstatic 
harmony with Mother Ganga. As she flowed on—ever recreating herself 
afresh, never the same; yet she is She all the time—ever the same! 

It is in this passionless attitude of alert listening that I had, this trip, 
roamed around the world, speaking about the glory of our divine Nature, 
the beauty of Truth, the magnificent essence of God that lies unattended 
and, therefore, unlit in the bosom of all creatures and things of the universe. 
The world of happenings—the realm of clamorous objects and confused 
beings—have flowed by me all these six months; frisking and skipping, 
jumping and dashing, variegated in a thousand hues of individual behaviors, 
characters and ideals. They all heard me, and some of them did truly listen. 
To listen to those who listened was in itself a reward totally fulfilling. 

Round the world on this trip I passed through eleven universities, 
addressed the young students of some eight nations, held twenty-one lecture 
series in which the ideas of the Bhagavad Gita were discussed, and at some 
centers we had an exhaustive study of one of the Upanishads. . . 

This tour of service around the world could never have been such a 
satisfying success but for the honest and dedicated work of hundreds of 
volunteers, patrons and sympathizers everywhere, and with the sympathy of 
many forward-looking university authorities and the enlightened 
enthusiasm of many department heads therein. I am grateful to them all. All 
of our Chinmaya family must realize that we are now gaining the support of 
thinking people everywhere. And our ardent pursuit of the Path Divine 
alone can express our gratitude to the Supreme Lord. Let Him make each 
one of us a better instrument to serve his cause more effectively. 
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The first Chinmaya Spiritual Camp outside of India was held in 1973 at 
California State College, Sonoma. The Americans had read about such 


camps in India and had questioned: “Why not in the West too?” They 
thought it would be wonderful to live, even for only a short time, an intense 
ashram life with the teacher. At this camp, the idea became a reality. When 
the camp was over Swamiji sent the organizers a letter: “Only in the future 
will you come to recognize the significance of this event.” 

In 1975 he arrived in San Francisco just in time to be driven straight 
from the airport to the Civic Center to participate in an open forum of all 
religions, organized by the Sufi master, Pir Vilayat Khan. Swamiji’s 
insightful answers to all questions put to him, including one on sex, 
impressed many members of the young audience. A sizeable group of “guru 
hunters” drove forty miles south to Stanford University in Palo Alto for the 
first talk of Swamiji’s lecture series that evening. However, Swamiji made 
his no-nonsense attitude quite clear when, after the discourse, they asked 
him to describe his technique. 

“What is my technique? My technique is to stand on my nose and 
meditate. But I only practice it in private.” He laughed his impish laughter, 
then thundered seriously, “If you are looking for shortcuts to spirituality or 
instant psychedelic happenings, you have made a mistake today. But don’t 
repeat it: Don’t come tomorrow!” They got the message, but returned every 
day for the following week to hear the discourses on the twelfth chapter of 
the Gita in the evenings and Kena Upanishad in the mornings. 

After the 1975 camp at Humboldt State University, the Chinmaya 
Mission—West was incorporated. The principal goal of the organization 
was to broadcast Swamiji’s vision to be ever awake to the creative 
possibilities for reaching people of all ages, faiths and social status with a 
philosophy which is neither Eastern not Western, but simply Truth. 

The Chinmaya Mission-West includes the United States, Canada, 
Trinidad, Mexico, Central and South America, and the West Indies. The 
regional centers sponsor study groups, classes, mini-camps, Bala Vihar for 
children, and have the responsibility for organizing Swamiji’s lectures. 

For years, the central office was in Napa, California in the home of 
Nalini and Bill Browning, who, on a voluntary basis, took on the entire 
responsibility of all the publishing of newsletters and books that held the 
Mission together in the West for almost twenty years. 

In 1989 property was purchased in San Jose, California to expand the 
activities of the Mission, as well as have space for classes. Swami 
Tejomayananda came from India to head the organization and teach in the 


center, and in other mission centers that had been created in many of the 
large cities, including Washington, D.C., Flint, Michigan, and Houston, 
Texas. However, the Brownings continued to have responsibility for the 
publishing and distribution of Chinmaya books, tapes, a newsletter and 
Mananam, a quarterly journal. 

Swamiji continued to return to the U.S. each year to speak at 
universities in a half-dozen major cities, with the exception of 1977 when 
his passport renewal was mysteriously delayed after he had publicly 
criticized Indira Gandhi’s emergency program. In 1979 an eight-acre parcel 
of land in the redwood country of northern California was purchased for an 
ashram-school in the style of Sandeepany Sadhanalaya. The pre-freeway 
era motel on the property served as a dormitory for the fifty students. The 
motel restaurant was divided into a classroom and a dining area. Swami 
Dayananda left his position at Sandeepany in Bombay to serve as the 
director and teacher of the three year course. On the first day of classes, 
Swami Chinmayananda addressed the students. 


Swamiji’s Inaugural Address 


A great dream is coming true on this auspicious day. Twenty-five years ago 
the idea sprang up that we must have an up-to-date, modem, organized 
institute where the young people of the technological age could be 
intelligently introduced to the in-depth significance of life itself. This 
subjective science of Vedanta was our true birthright, but in the march of 
society under the propulsion of history, we were exiled from this inherent 
self-mastery and have come to roam about in sorrow and dejection in the 
forest of shameless sensuality. 

Twenty-five years ago when the idea exploded in me, nobody took me 
seriously. Even the priests looked at me aghast, with silent sympathy, 
wondering how such a bright, intelligent young man could, so early in life, 
go so totally crazy! 

These have been years of struggle, of uphill climb, of meeting 
objections, of bulldozing opposition, then fearlessly marching ahead against 
insufferable odds and painful inertia. It is incomprehensible even to the 
faithful and religious how barriers have broken down due to our spectacular 
success in India. An immeasurable flood of dynamic devotion has gushed 
out from the Hindu community in India. It is on the crest of that wave that 


Chinmaya Mission reached America to be born as Chinmaya Mission— 
West. 

We expect from you hard and sincere work, selfless dedication, total 
surrender, admirable discipline, and industrious sadhana. We are not asking 
you to change, but we shall ask you to watch the transmutation of your 
outer lifestyle taking place as a result of your inner unfoldment. 

Perfect yourself, so that you can help other in perfecting themselves. 


oK OOK OK OOK 


[Note: For an extensive and inspiring history of the worldwide Chinmaya 
Mission centers, the projects and the wonderful people who are responsible 
for the successes on many fronts, see Call of the Conch, compiled by 
Swami Chidananda and Rukmani Ramani. It contains a lot of data and is 
full of stories and photos. ] 


Chapter 25. The Later Years 


World perfection through individual perfection! The world can only be 
changed by the spiritual unfoldment of each individual—not by political 
revolution, but by spiritual evolution. 

—Swami Chinmayananda, 1972 


By 1970, India had managed to defy all predictions that she would not be 
able to feed her people. Partially motivated by the political blackmail of the 
Americans, who insisted on alignment with American policy in exchange 
for assistance, India chose not to make any international political 
commitments. The memory of the Empire was too close. Then too, 
America’s record with the neighboring country of the Philippines was not to 
be dismissed. India was not interested in alignment or non-alignment; 
Russia bordered India on the north, and India was not willing to disturb the 
centuries-old equilibrium for the sake of getting wheat from America. India 
set out to raise enough grain for her countrymen and succeeded. 

However, the agricultural emphasis had left her short in other areas, 
particularly in industry. Since the government has attempted a socialistic 
orientation toward business, regulations and taxes on industry have 
thwarted investments and crippled economic growth. The income tax 
system represses individual and corporate enterprise while stimulating 
dishonest currency manipulation and black market activities. The black 
market had its roots in the colonial regime. The British Raj had been alien 
to the people; therefore, embezzling from it was the same as stealing from a 
foreign thief. The new government had failed to instill—or perhaps to earn 
—the trust needed to break the pattern. 

The crisis of society at large, as well as the needs of individuals, created 
the impetus that kept Swamiji constantly at work. He had an inexhaustible 
energy that seemed to be continually replenished by the crowds of people 
who came to listen to him. By 1970, progress had been made for a spiritual 
renaissance. All the principal scriptures of Vedanta had been taught in the 
larger cities. They had been translated and published in many Indian 
languages. A dozen brahmacharis were scattered in the major cities to teach 
classes. 

With his students now teachers, Swamiji mentioned that he would be 
able to slow down and spend more time advising and encouraging others 
with their own plans and with the many Chinmaya Mission projects. Illness 


had slowed his activities more than once; he took it as a warning that his 
physical body would not be able to continue at its usual pace. As early as 
1957 he had had to cancel four days of the Delhi yagna because of a sore 
throat and high fever. Later that year he was laid up for several days with a 
high fever in Ernakulam where Kouchi Amma was able to care for him. In 
1960 he suffered another severe attack of high fever. In their anxiety to 
serve him, the Mission members overdid their care, failing to give him a 
moment’s peace. 

When the doctor came to check on him, Swamiji told him with dignified 
seriousness, “Is there a nursing home available where I can get some rest. 
These people won’t leave me alone a minute!” 

This pattern of an exhaustive work schedule interspersed with short, 
minor illnesses of high fever, sore throat and coughs continued through the 
sixties. Then on March 21, 1970, just five days into a yagna in Mysore, 
Swamiji suffered a heart attack. On the previous day he had announced that 
he would be unable to finish the text in the time allotted, so everyone 
should come for a marathon class on the following day. Since it was a 
Sunday, everyone would be free to attend. Thus it had been a long day, 
although he appeared his usual energetic self as he gleefully told his stories 
and examples to illustrate the scriptures. 

That night, about an hour after retiring, he got up and called out to his 
host, who was sleeping in a nearby room. Swamiji reported that he was 
having severe chest pains. A heart specialist was called immediately. After 
a short examination, he recommended that Swamiji be taken to the hospital. 
As he was carried away on an ambulance stretcher, he calmly and 
peacefully reassured the family members who were huddled around him, 
“There is no cause for worry. This physical structure has been put to a lot of 
Strain, so it requires some repair and rest. That’s all.” 

At the hospital, the electrocardiogram confirmed Dr. Das’s suspicions. 
Swamiji’s heart was showing signs of stress. Since the hospital was full, 
without a single vacant bed, a temporary ward was set up on the hospital 
veranda for him. Missionmembers brought in everything necessary to make 
him comfortable [] from bed to curtains. Everyone waited in suspense for 
signs of improvement as experts in cardiology came from all over India to 
be of service to their Guru. 

After three days, there were signs of improvement. Fortunately, two 
days later there was a room available in the hospital. With the exception of 


a couple of minor relapses during the following month, Swamiji continued 
to improve. On May 10, he was discharged so he could travel Bangalore. 
There devotees waited for him at the new Chinmaya Hospital; Swamiji 
would be the first patient. 

He greeted everyone with his usual sense of humor: “I inaugurated the 
out-patient ward in Mysore, and today I inaugurate the in-patient ward 
here!” 

Since the kitchen was not yet in operation, Sivaram, who would become 
his personal attendant, came from Uttarkasi to prepare the special diet that 
Swamiji’s condition required. The Bangalore Hospital had been conceived 
as an arena of service for the local Mission members. Funded by many 
generous contributions from Chinmaya Mission members, it was directed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ramakrishnan Reddy and the Drs. Purushottam. However, 
with the exception of the Purushottams, who had planned and overseen the 
project, not any medical personnel from the Chinmaya Mission was 
available for working in it, as had been hoped and projected. Without any 
volunteer support, the operating costs were high and start-up was delayed. 

Since the first yagna there in 1956, Bangalore had been a stronghold of 
Mission activities. The audience at the annual yagna regularly numbered 
over ten thousand persons. So every day while Swamiji was in the hospital, 
many people continually trooped in and out of his room. He always 
remained in his usual jovial mood, making a joke of the slightest 
inconvenience. Someone noticed a bug in his bed and flicked it away. 

“Isn’t that my luck? Lord Vishnu is sleeping on that wonderful snake in 
the milky ocean, and all I get is a few stray bugs!” Swamiji jested. 

Brahmachari Hari Das came from Calcutta to visit him. He remarked 
that now because of his bad health one of the brahmacharis should travel 
with Swamiji to take care of him. 

“Huh! To take care of me!? What do I need? An occasional cup of tea? 
There are hundreds of ladies all over India fighting to serve me a cup of tea. 
No, you brahmacharis will continue with your work. You are needed more 
than ever now.” 

At the invitation of several of the Mission members, Satya Sai Baba, 
India’s renowned miracle man, came to visit Swamiji at the hospital. He 
offered Swamiji the sacred ash, which often heals spontaneously, but it was 
refused for Swamiji knew that he was in the Lord’s hands—all was in a 
divine plan. He had no fear of illness or pain. 


Even the purest sage is a combination of God and man on the physical 
plane. The physical element is subject to the laws of nature—birth, growth, 
decay, death. For a natural phenomenon like an illness, no supra- 
phenomenal explanation is necessary. As Swamiji often expressed it: 


Illness and pain are the nature of the body. Whoever has a body will 
experience them. We must have the courage to suffer them with peaceful 
joy. Never pray for a cure. The Lord will never give anyone—even his 
enemy—more pain than he deserves. Pray for the strength and courage 
to suffer, and pray ardently to the Lord for his love. Keep on smiling, 
always, at all times, under all conditions. 


Upon the insistence of his doctors, Swamiji spent the following year in 
recuperation, although he would become restless when he thought of all the 
things waiting to be accomplished in the spiritual renaissance of India. 
Gradually, he began to turn over responsibilities to others. Swami 
Chinmayananda had initiated the former Sri Natarajan Iyer of Madras into 
sannyasa in 1962. Swamiji maintained strict rules for anyone he initiated 
into sannyasa, so such a ceremony was a rare occasion. However, an 
exception was justified as Natarajan had served the Chinmaya Mission 
faithfully as Swamiji’s right-hand man and troubleshooter. At that time, he 
had a health problem and wanted to take the sannyasa vows before his 
surgery. For this reason, the initiation took place in the Bedford Villa of Mr. 
M. C. Petachi in Madras instead of the usual Himalayan venue. After his 
recuperation, Swami Dayananda had left for a long period of study and 
austerities at Rishikesh. 


At this time, Swamiji wrote him that it was time for him to come back 
and put his knowledge to use. Swamiji appointed him the head teacher at 
Sandeepany Sadhanalaya. Swami Dayananda had become an ardent scholar 
of Sanskrit and the scriptures; therefore, he was a perfect choice. This 
meant there would be a permanent teacher at Sandeepany; the teacher 
would no longer have to go out and collect finances. Therefore, the ashram 
atmosphere would be more in the traditional style of the close relationship 
between student and guru. Swamiji also called two very capable retired 
businessmen, Jagdish Prasad and Hanumanthan Rao, to Bombay to head the 
operation of the Central Chinmaya Mission and the Sandeepany 


Sadhanalaya Trust, respectively. He then had a viable team to take care of 
the finances. 

After a retreat at Tapovan Kutir in the spring of 1972, Swamiji was 
again going full pace, scheduling yagnas both in India and abroad. In the 
succeeding years, he received two awards that showed that the philosopher 
had been accepted in his birth place of Kerala. In January of 1973, he was 
invited as an honored guest to the All-India Ramayana Conference in 
Trivandrum. There he was named one of the Sapta Rishis, that is, one of the 
seven immortal rishis who continue to come to the earth to serve humanity. 
In recent decades, great sages, such as the Shankaracharya of Kanchipuram, 
Swami Abhedananda and Sri Nataraja Guru, have received this award in 
recognition for the spiritual work that they were doing for the evolution of 
mankind. 

In 1975 Swamiji traveled to the Shringeri Matha to pay his respects to 
the presiding Sri Shankaracharya, Abhinava Vidyatirtha Mahaswamigal. 
The Shankaracharya presented Swami Chinmayananda with a double 
rudraksha seed, encased in gold. The seed of the rudraksha tree is the 
favored bead of the mala (meditation beads). A double rudraksha seed is 
quite rare and is considered of a special significance as it symbolizes the 
wedding of Shankara and Gauri (Siva and Parvati), spirit and matter; the 
two pillars of creation joined into one. The Sri Gauri-Shankara pendant was 
presented to Swamiji in recognition of his service to mankind in 
propagating Sanathana Dharma, the most ancient knowledge. 

With his great compassion and universal understanding, Swamiji 
perceived all aspects of Hindu religion and culture as one harmony. In 
1973, he personally invited Satya Sai Baba to preside over the opening 
ceremony of the national yagna held in Bangalore. At the end of the 
program many of the workers approached Swamiji at his host’s residence. 
Swamiji knew what was on their minds. As always he dealt directly with 
their question. 

“T know that you have been asking why the Chinmaya Mission has 
invited a swami here for the opening ceremony who is not a pure Vedantin. 
Satya Sai Baba is teaching the one Truth; besides, look at how much love 
he has given to the people. The Chinmaya Mission is not a personality cult; 
it is for renaissance of the Hindu culture. Whoever is working for the 
upliftment and propagation of our culture in whatever form, we are with 
them!” 


Many of Swamiji’s activities supported this open-minded view. As early 
as 1956, he had been invited to attend and address the All-Indian Vedanta 
Sammelan (conference) organized by Swami Nirmal Maharaj in Amritsar. 
Leaving at midnight, he traveled three hundred miles by car to address the 
assembly in the morning, and then traveled all day to return for the 6:00 
p.m. yagna in Delhi. In December of that year he interrupted his yagna 
program to preside over the Hindu Sammelan in Kerala, arranged by the 
Nair Service Society (NSS). 


In 1978 Swamiji visited Dharmashala to view a proposed building site 
of the future Himalayan ashram where Swamiji planned to retire in 1980. 
While he was there he met with the Tibetan Buddhist leader, the Dalai 
Lama. 

Swamiji immediately started up the conversation, “Why don’t you come 
down to the plains of India with the great Buddhist ideas, so unknown in 
this country. You are a repository of the whole Buddhist culture and 
teaching. Spiritual knowledge is needed; people are anxious for it.” 

“We always wait for students to come to us,” replied the Dalai Lama 
with a shy grin. 

“Yes. Yes. I know. . . but they’re not coming. So we teachers have to go 
to them,” Swamiji retorted with a chuckle. 

The Dalai Lama gave a nod in agreement, as he replied: “I will think it 
over.” Then he added with a wide smile, “I think you are an impatient one.” 

“Yes, yes. I am very impatient to arouse everyone to their own divine 
nature!” Swamiji demonstrated by throwing out his arms. 

The Dalai Lama then took the opportunity to ask Swamiji some 
clarifications of Sanskrit terms as used in Hinduism. He then asked Swamiji 
if he knew of the teacher, J. Krishnamurthi. 

Swamiji replied, “Yes, he is a great Buddhist, and a great Vedantin. 
However, he speaks from the highest level where there is no practice, or 
teacher, necessary. But there are very few people who have the quiet, 
prepared mind to understand what he is saying. The spiritual disciplines are 
necessary for people in today’s world.” 

To the Dalai Lama’s inquiry as to what method of meditation he taught, 
Swamiji succinctly replied, “Repetition of the name of the Lord to remove 
all other thoughts until one merges into the object of meditation.” 

After some general discussion about Buddhism, accompanied by the 
serving of tea, the Dalai Lama announced: “Okay. If you plan something, I 


will go down and talk.” 

At Swamiji’s invitation, on January 25, 1979, the Dalai Lama came to 
Prayag to inaugurate the Vishwa Hindu Parishad Sammelan (All World 
Hindu Conference) attended by over a thousand Hindus from over two 
dozen countries. 

In the spring of 1979, Swamiji was among a group of distinguished 
swamis who were invited to speak at the 83rd birthday celebration of 
Anandamai Ma, which was held in Bangalore. At that time he expressed 
great affection and reverence for her, and it was reciprocated. They had met 
previously; she had been a guest at Sandeepany Sadhanalaya in 1975. 
Although the circumstances of their first meeting is unknown, there was a 
persistent, but unverified, rumor that at Ananda Kutir before he was a 
student of Vedanta, he developed a problem in his practice of pranayama 
(exercises of breath control). It was reported that at that time, Swami 
Sivananda sent him to Anandamai Ma to assist him. 

There were also instances of his interaction with Christians. In 1963, 
Swamiji had visited the Christian area of Goa, which had remained a 
Portuguese territory until 1950. This was an unprecedented event for the 
people of Goa. A Hindu missionary had come to remind them of their 
ancient cultural and spiritual heritage. Nevertheless, the inauguration 
speech by the Chief Secretary of the state of Goa indicated that there was at 
least one government official who was already well versed in religious 
thought. After declaring that God had created all the races of man from the 
same clay, he continued: 


Even your own Bible says so. This creation of man from clay in the 
Bible is to bring home to us the irrevocable fact that we are all children 
of one God. Forgetting this we are making too much fuss about our 
castes and religions. We quarrel and fight among ourselves for petty 
reasons. Jesus and Krishna, Buddha and Mohammed—all delivered their 
messages to humanity showing different paths to the Infinite. We are 
running after the shadow while casting aside the substance. Our morality 
is steadily eroding. In our blind dash toward doom, we are being aided 
by the discoveries of science. We do not have the good sense to make 
use of this scientific knowledge for the advancement of mankind. The 
atheists are all united under one belief; let those who believe in God 
unite and work together! 


Goa was not the only place that Swamiji was to address Christians. Out 
of curiosity, missionaries came to hear him wherever he went. 
Unfortunately, some were not open minded about the Hindu practices. In 
Hyderabad there was a Catholic priest present on the last day of the yagna, 
the day of the sprinkling of the Ganga water. As Swamiji approached the 
priest’s row, he got up and scurried out to avoid any drops of the Hindu 
holy water. Undaunted, Swamiji noted his intended escape and chased him 
down the aisle to give him a good sprinkle. 

There were many Christian priests who, recognizing the intention for 
the upliftment of the society—both economic and spiritual, accepted 
Swamiji and the Chinmaya Mission. The 137th Gita Yagna in Bombay was 
inaugurated by Valerian Cardinal Gracias, who called for a revitalization of 
all religions to meet new challenges of the changing times. He paid tribute 
to Swamiji for his work in the philosophical field and the interpretation of 
true religion. In Kerala where Christianity had long been integrated into the 
cultural life of the Indians, Christian priests were often present at the 
various yagnas and mission activities. 

On the occasion of an International Catholic Conference in Bombay, 
Swamiji explained to some complaining Hindus that there was no cause for 
worry about Christian activities in India because all attempts of Christianity 
to conquer Hinduism had failed, “. . . even though they have the strength of 
organization and the Hindus the weakness of disorganization.” 

This is not to say that he did not criticize the Christian hierarchy too, 
just as judiciously as he did the Hindu priests. When the Pope visited India 
with a security deployment of some one hundred men, Swamiji did not 
resist the opportunity for a tirade. 

“Outrageous,” he chided. “The Indian holy man goes with his simple 
cotton cloth and never encounters any harm, but this man with his velvet 
robes covered with gold and jewels has to have machine guns for 
protection. Christians carrying machine guns. Don’t you see the irony of it. 
Is this a model of the Christian idea that love conquers all?” 

While touring outside of India, Swamiji always encouraged those of 
other beliefs to stick to their own religion, for Vedanta is a universal 
philosophy that can enhance any religious system. However, in India he was 
a relentless critic of the Christian missionaries who paid out ten rupees to a 
peasant to buy a conversion in order to show large numbers on their reports 
that were sent back home. 


The teaching of Christianity itself was not the problem; difficulties 
arose when Christianity contributed to the breakup of traditional Hindu 
cultural life that is based on mutual cooperation of the family unit, as 
opposed to independence of the individual. This seemingly small distinction 
has had an unforeseen impact on Indian society. In traditional India there 
had never been any need for orphanages, welfare programs or social 
security. Even the temples were not involved in social endeavors because 
their assistance had not been needed. 

However, things changed drastically in the twentieth century with the 
superimposition of the Western/Christian individual-oriented culture, 
accompanied by a tremendous population explosion, had resulted in the 
need for orphanages, welfare programs, medical care, famine relief and 
education. These expenses were devastating for the economy of the new 
nation. 

The inclination of the leaders of the new nation State had been to imitate 
their former ruler: the rule of many by the few. A get-rich-quick mentality 
and an appetite for Western goods ruled those few. Swamiji was never timid 
in expressing his views on the state of the nation publicly: 


Wedded as I am to the socialistic viewpoint, I do believe in the idea 
of the present necessity of redistribution of wealth—but it should 
originate in the producers themselves, spontaneously. They should 
not be forced to part with their profits, but should be educated 
morally to appreciate the glory of distribution, the joy of sharing, the 
philosophy of oneness. They should be made to feel they belong to 
one family, bound together with a common culture, with a common 
religion, with a common scripture. Then alone will there be a 
spontaneous response that is more fundamental and deep—one not 
subject to corruption and the other malpractices that go along with it. 


In the modern world, material success was indeed necessary. The Hindu 
scriptures never opposed prosperity. Activity in the world aimed at success 
has the potential to sharpen and focus the mind to render it capable of 
understanding the subtler truths of life. With birth, an individual brings into 
the world a particular set of experiences to be gained in life. The fulfillment 
of these tendencies will lead him into certain activities. 

Actions that are done with the right frame of mind liquidate the layers 
of impressions (vasanas) that the individual was born with and those that 


continue to accumulate from birth. Only then is the individual a qualified 
candidate to experience the Truth reflected in the purified mind. Anyone 
who came to Swamiji with spiritual questions was answered with spiritual 
insight; anyone who came to him asking about business matters got advice 
of a temporal nature, often backed with concrete suggestions of potential 
contacts for their business. 

In addition to comments on economy, Swamiji gave many talks on 
“efficiency in action” as it pertained to success: 


To be successful in any endeavor one must first have proficiency: 
knowledge of the subject, the proper tools and the skill to put them to 
use. With this preparation, you will be able to act efficiently. Efficiency 
is the ability to focus your total attention on the action you are 
performing. This ability is not easily won. Each moment our attention is 
diverted because we have not properly prepared ourselves for our 
assignment and are afraid the boss will find out. We have anxieties about 
our income and future expenses, for we are not sure the paychecks will 
cover the cost of the children’s education or the daughter’s wedding. 
Then we worry over memories of the past and its failures. You say you 
have failed four times? Good! Now you know how to fail, so you are 
sure to succeed next time! 

So you have the necessary proficiency, but your mind is filled with a 
multitude of distractions. It is like an overhead tank for water storage, 
located on the roof of your home. The tank is full, but you are not 
getting water in the faucet on the ground floor. The defect must be due to 
a blockage in the pipes, so it has to be cleared. Likewise, you may have 
plenty of good ideas—-but unless the ideas are efficiently executed, of 
what avail is all your knowledge? Success depends on execution, not on 
ideas. In India, we are not lacking the proficiency, but we suffer from the 
lack of efficiency. So ideas create proficiency, while execution makes 
efficiency. 


Although Swamiji was a renunciate, having vowed to take only what 
came to him unasked for, whether material objects or situations of life, his 
capacity for enjoyment of both was immense. Since he had no expectations 
or appointments with the future, he remained free to enjoy what every 
moment brought. The Vedas extolled the continuous fullness of life. The 
Yajur Veda includes the prayer: 


May we hear, speak well, 
Hold our heads high; 
Even beyond one hundred autumns. 


Swamiji appreciated anyone actively participating in life, no matter the 
field of endeavor. He often lamented that the problem in India is to get the 
people moving because only then could they be pointed in the right 
direction. 

The attitude was spelled out in Swamiji’s remarks at a dinner given by 
the Bombay Mission members to celebrate the election of the Chinmaya 
Mission Board President, Ram Batra, to the civil position of Sheriff of 
Bombay. Swamiji attended and was prodded into saying a few words for the 
occasion. 

“Actually, there’s nothing to commend when a person does his duty in 
his country. Such a thing is only noticed in a country like ours because it is 
so rare.” 

On another occasion in a satsang in Hyderabad, he berated the group in 
jest, by saying, “We Indians cannot even do a successful job of cheating. 
You all spend your time constantly worrying over how to make a dishonest 
nickel or dime. In the West, they at least know how to cheat. One big 
$100,000 embezzlement and it’s over and done with. He can forget crime 
and go on with his life. But daily you keep your mind on this petty cheating. 
Petty. .. Petty. .. We must think BIG, whatever we do.” 
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Swamiji answering questions at satsang 


Wherever he went, he supported all the social programs done by any 
group, spiritual or secular. The directors of many projects came to him for 
consultation and ideas. He always had useful advice drawn from his 
experiences and observations traveling around the country. Whenever 
possible, he would inspire them to form a broader vision of their project. 


For example, he complimented a flood relief organization for their 
capable work, and then told them, “But don’t just sit around waiting for a 
flood to have some service to do. Your goal must be to eliminate the need 
for your organization. Now you are sitting idle because there are no floods. 
You must take up the project of reforestation. With trees planted on the 
hillsides, in ten years there will be no floods.” 

The ideals of Vedanta have brought together many capable workers, 
who proceeded with their own ventures and projects. Nevertheless, there 
were a number who depended on Swamiji’s leadership and inspiration for 
any Mission endeavor and he did not discourage them. He carefully 
considered each situation and, tapping his knowledge acquired from the 
other Mission centers, he was able to give them new ideas or further 
suggestions. This assistance led to further dependence on him. Mission 
centers often delayed projects until they could consult him when he came 
for the annual yagna in their hometown. Because of the year of 
convalescence in 1970-71, more time was available to directly administer 
the Chinmaya Mission organization. Gradually, a band of Chinmayers— 
people who could not do anything without consulting Swamiji— 
mushroomed. Continually, he had to answer every complaint throughout the 
Mission. In 1978, he received several personal letters about absenteeism in 
the study groups. He took his pen to hand, and wrote to the complaining 
leaders. 


Regarding Study-Class Absenteeism 


Two or three centers in India have written for advice on what they can do to 
reduce, if not totally eliminate, absenteeism from our weekly study classes. 
The following instructions are suggested as our rules. 


SICKNESS: No excuses based on sickness are acceptable to Chinmaya 
Mission Study Centers. We will no longer accept your doctor’s certificate as 
proof of illness since we firmly believe that, if you are able to go to a doctor 
for consultation, you are surely fit to come to our classes. If you received 
the medical certificate through a phone call or through an agent, please send 
us the doctor’s name and address, along with your apology for your 
absence. 


DEATH (other than your own): Death of friends or relations cannot be a 
sufficiently valid reason, as it is then too late to do anything for those 
concerned. We are sure someone else can take care of the necessary 
arrangements. You may be so kind as to come to the study class and let us 
pray for the departed. This will be a more fitting service to the beloved one 
who has left, than your following the food-sheath [physical body] to the 
cremation ground. 


DEATH (your own): This will be accepted as a very reasonable and valid 
excuse, but we would like to have at least a week’s notice to check whether 
you have paid all dues and subscriptions. You who are group leaders should 
give a week’s notice, and, during that week, train another member of the 
group to take up your work. 


INTERRUPTIONS: During the study class we would like to discourage 
people from running to the bathroom too often. We shall, in the future, 
decide to go to the washroom in alphabetical order. For instance, those 
whose names start with “A” will go in the first 15 minutes and so on. If you 
are unable to go at your appointed time, it will be necessary for you to wait 
until the next study session when your turn will surely come round. 


If the above rules are accepted and openly circulated, by letter if necessary, 
to all our serious study group members, I am sure absenteeism will be 
totally eliminated. 
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The study group leaders got the message, inscribed with wit, and 
realized their mistake of worrying over such petty considerations, instead of 
focusing on the purpose of the study groups. 

“If you improve, they’!l improve,” Swamiji always reminded the 
leaders. 


In the late 1970s, the high fever, sore throat and cough were again 
occurring regularly. Swamiji declared that the time had come to conclude 
his work and retire. A spot for an ashram complex had been selected in the 
western Himalayas at Sidhabari in the Kangra Valley. It was to serve as a 
retirement place for Swamiji and other mission workers. The grounds 


would also contain a school styled after Sandeepany Sadhanalaya, taught by 
a graduate, Brahmachari Viveka Chaitanya. 

This course would be distinct, for Hindi, instead of English, would be 
used in the classes. The principal text would be the Ramayana. Rama, hero 
of the Ramayana, had lived in the Himalayas and has continued to be loved 
and emulated as the model king, father, brother and husband by the 
mountain folk. Even today it is not unusual to find persons in the area, 
young and old alike, who can recite long portions of the lengthy epic poem 
from memory. The school was to produce Hindi-speaking teachers, 
compatible with their own cultural roots, to teach the people of northern 
India. 


Swamiji speaking a spiritual camp in Sidhabari 


In 1980 while Swamiji was in the United States for a series of yagnas, 
he was diagnosed with a heart condition that required surgery. In Detroit, 
several of the Indian doctors, who were always around trying to check up 
on his health, noted that both his blood sugar and pulse were erratic. He 
laughed it off, informing them that their job was to give checkups and his 
job was to teach classes; they had done their checkup and he was going to 
continue with his teaching. He was finally persuaded to go to a hospital to 
have his heart function tested. Cardiac cauterization revealed a blockage of 
more than eighty percent in all of the four main arteries supplying blood to 
the heart. The examining doctors insisted that he cancel his lecture 
schedule. They then contacted Dr. Denton Cooley at the Medical Center in 
Houston, Texas, who performed by-pass surgery on August 26, 1980, 
following a three-day diagnostic period. 

Subsequent to two months recuperation in Houston and Detroit, 
Swamiji pushed up his sleeves, rubbed his palms together, and declared: 
“Okay, now I have ten more years, let’s see what I can do!” 

Twenty-four hours later he was en route to India with a full itinerary for 
1981. Upon arriving in Bombay, he met with all the Chinmaya Mission 


Board members and put forth a plan making the Mission centers in each 
city independent. A new group of brahmacharis were just completing the 
two and one-half year course in Bombay. Up until this point all the 
brahmacharis had been responsible to the central office at Sandeepany for 
the coordination of activities, expense accounts and ironing out of any 
problems. Now the Mission centers would be entirely independent and 
responsible for organizing and coordinating all activities according to the 
needs they perceived in their communities. This would seem as if the 
brahmacharis were also independent, but, to the contrary, the householders 
who ran the mission would also manage the brahmacharis. The system 
imposed a great challenge and opportunity for the householders. Would 
they have the depth of insight to run a spiritual organization for the greatest 
benefit of all? 

After his surgery, Swamiji’s retirement at was postponed indefinitely. 
Actually, other circumstances dictated his decision. He had lost a pillar of 
his support, for Swami Dayananda decided he had garnered sufficient 
resources to leave his teaching position at Sandeepany and form his own 
organization. Losing the principal teacher was difficult enough, but Swami 
Dayananda also cleaned out the Sandeepany funds and the brahmacharis 
whom he had taught. They felt that Swami Dayananda was their guru. It 
would take several Vedanta courses to replace the thirty-three brahmacharis 
who were serving at the mission. One issue was that Swamiji waited until 
the brahmacharis were well tested to initiate them into sannyasa. Some 
were anxious to become swamis and thought they deserved it. When they 
left the Mission with Swami Dayananda, he immediately initiated them, so 
they took the title of “Swami.” Swamiji never voiced a complaint; he just 
worked harder to accomplish his “Divine Mission.” 


In spite of the changes at Bombay Sandeepany, the activities continued 
as usual at the Himalayan, Hindi-medium Ashram. Swamiji would continue 
to conduct an annual spiritual camp there each summer. In addition to these 
retreats and the Vedanta course, social endeavors continued to flourish in 
the area. A free clinic for the local villagers was incorporated into the 
complex. In April of 1985, thirty bright, cheerful young women of about 
twenty years of age began a one and one-half year course aimed at making 
them proficient in the treatment of the common medical problems in the 
region. In addition, they would attend the morning class on the Ramayana 
in order to study the basic concepts of its spiritual teaching. Each young 


woman could then act as both counselor and nurse among the Himalayan 
villagers. This was the first time the Government of India participated in a 
Chinmaya Mission project by furnishing the necessary laboratory 
equipment. 

In autumn of 1986, the initial group of brahmacharis had completed the 
course at Sidhabari. At a ceremony presided over by Swamiji, they were 
presented with the yellow robe of the brahmachari and a new name. With 
these words of encouragement, 


Swamiji explaining his Vision 
Graduation Address at Himalayan Sandeepany 


This yellow cloth is bestowed so that your path will be easier. The uniform 
does not make you a brahmachari. This uniform is fencing. The flowers 
and the fruits come from the tree itself, but to protect the tree we put up a 
fence. Don’t expect the fence to bring forth fruits. The uniform is given so 
that you will be protected in the community, and the community will be 
protected from you! 

Your duty now is to remember, again and again, what has been pumped 
into you for these two-and-a-half years. Here, in the class, it is one-way 
traffic—merely pumping ideas into you. Out in the world you will need to 
find quiet moments to contemplate and reflect upon these ideas and make 
them your own. When you have not thought the concepts over completely 
for yourself, however great a scholar you may be, your expressions will not 
communicate the ideas, though you have said the correct words. A great 
deal of reflection is needed before the Truth of the scriptures will be clear to 
you, and when clear to you, then through your words it becomes clear to 
others. 

During the past two-and-a-half years you have just studied, that is all. 
You gazed through the textbooks. You can repeat certain portions because 
you have memorized them. That is merely chanting! The ability to chant is 


not going to help others. What we are attempting is missionary work 
prachaar, and prachaar will not be possible unless you have aachar. 

So do your sadhana regularly. If you miss your meditation one day, 
your words will have no value on that day. . . Four or five of the 
brahmacharis who have not done their own sadhana have not succeeded in 
teaching others. In contrast, several students who seemed hopeless cases 
have performed so beautifully—because of their regular practice. It is not 
only written in the shastras [scriptures], but it is my experience in the last 
twenty-eight years: people who are doing regular sadhana certainly do 
excel in teaching. So meditate, study daily, reflect on what you have 
studied, then serve. When one continually thinks only of the higher Reality, 
the mind becomes one with that highest thought at all times. This is true 
practice. 

This work is a wonderful opportunity for your sadhana. Our society 
will respect you as a sadhu [spiritual practitioner] because that is the 
tradition of our country. But that does not mean you do not have to improve 
by your own effort. Struggle hard to be regular in your practice and to live 
this great Truth to the extent that you can. The householders may not be 
able to live the Truth as fully as you because they will have to compromise 
in living with day-to-day demands in society. You do not have such 
limitations. 

Brahmacharis, living without compromise, develop into real servants of 
the society. India needs your services very badly. In the last thirty years 
much has been accomplished, for today the people are demanding to hear 
their scriptures. When I started this work there was no such desire. Now 
they are writing, ‘Swamiji, send us one brahmachari. We desperately need 
the services of one brahmachari.’ We have not been able to produce as 
many workers as they require. 

So here is your chance. Live it. Come to realize that which is here and 
now. 


mK OK OK OK 
In 1987 at Sandeepany in Bombay in an address to the graduating class 
taught by Swami Tejomayananda, Swamiji told the new brahmacharis: 


The old idea of a brahmachari is one who goes and brings food for the 
guru and then eats and sleeps. In this way, Hinduism has reached a state of 


decadence and disaster. Now you are carrying the same name, but not the 
same form. We are creating an army of workers for the protection of 
Hinduism and for its further development—to rediscover the true heart of 
Mother India for the people. 

I don’t want you to have any rest in this regard. No sympathy about 
your overworking! Nobody sympathizes when I am working. And now 
suddenly they tell me that I am seventy years old! I did not know that I was 
growing old because I had not a moment to think about it. So that is the way 
I except every one of the brahmacharis to work. 


By 1987, there were fifty brahmacharis dispersed in the major cities and 
towns. They were teaching classes, organizing Mission projects, 
administering schools and participating in any number of service projects 
according to their own talents and the needs and circumstances of the 
community. Several of the students created their own circumstances and 
were Catrying out their own unique plans. 

In the Cuddapah district of Andhra Pradesh on twenty-two acres of 
land, donated by the local villagers—land so barren that it contained no tree 
and so isolated an ox cart picked up visitors on a road one mile away— 
Swamini Sharada Priyananda established a rural service-oriented ashram. 
Within a five-year period, wells had been drilled, trees planted, land 
cultivated and buildings constructed around a large courtyard. Except for 
the kitchen and dining hall, all the buildings were made with local materials 
in the regional style of mud walls, reinforced with bamboo, and topped with 
a straw roof. The complex contained an assembly hall for classes, a lecture 
hall, a home for the aged (composed of individual huts), and an elementary 
school with two hostels for students. 

In addition, the ashram offered several services directed to the needs of 
the local villagers, including a dispensary where they could obtain free 
homeopathic medicine, a school for Harijan (outcaste) children to provide 
them with a basic education, as well as teach them a craft or trade, and an 
orphanage of six small children. An eighty-five-year-old grand-granny, 
Srimati Anantarama Mama, cared for all the children. Old and crippled 
Harijans received a free lunch daily. Every Sunday the ashram students 
distributed a week’s ration of rice and dal, as well as any vegetables and 
clothing that had been donated, in the surrounding villages. Swamini’s 
relentless energy, bubbling enthusiasm and inspiration attracted both state 
and central government funds. In 1988, she supervised the construction of a 


branch of the Chinmaya Aranyam (Forest) Ashram on four acres of land in 
Guntur. 

On one hundred acres near Coimbatore, Swami Sahajananda established 
Chinmaya Gardens, a large ashram complex, offering classes to train 
brahmacharis, a home for the elderly, and a clinic based on herbal and 
natural healing methods. In order to educate the local children, he initiated a 
school for Harijans and a rural development program to assist ten schools 
that already existed in the area. Although the site originally had an intrinsic 
beauty, including a river with tumbling waterfalls, the students enhanced it 
with many gardens and the construction of buildings produced at their own 
brick factory. Swami Sahajananda was as relaxed and calm as Swamini 
Sharada Priyananda was energetic and dynamic; even so, both were 
successful in their similar endeavors. 

The two have incorporated Swamiji’s idea for developing Hari Har 
schools for peasant children in rural areas. The youngest children were 
taught the essentials of reading, writing and simple arithmetic. At ten or 
twelve years of age, they started learning a trade or craft, determined by 
their ability and family tradition. This practical training was intended to 
enable them to become self-sufficient citizens of their community. Besides 
the secular education, the children were given a foundation in religious and 
moral instruction to develop their self-respect and appreciation of their 
culture. 


Some of the Swamiji’s students were very independent, others more 
dependent. Students were at dissimilar levels of their spiritual evolution and 
viewed Swamiji according to their perceptions. He responded to each one in 
the spirit in which they approached him. He maintained a personal 
relationship with hundreds of students, but gave all equal time, 
consideration and advice with an impartiality that managed to avoid the 
usual jealousies that surround spiritual teachers. 

Swami Chinmayananda had never appeared to notice that he was a 
unique manifestation of the Divine. He saw himself as no different from his 
students. Due to this ideal, he experienced disappointments when some of 
them proved to be unequal to tackling life with its problems and 
temptations in the same manner he, the teacher, had done. The Divine 
manifests in many ways, sometimes as a forest fire and sometimes as a 
candle flame. That is the nature of creation. 


Swamiji’s teaching was never affected by the progress of his audience. 
He continued to sing the song of Truth and those who benefited, benefited, 
and those who didn’t benefit, sometimes criticized. Occasionally, when 
someone commented that one of the organizers was a crook in his business 
practices, Swamiji would nod and smile, saying, “Of course, only those 
who are dishonest need religion. That’s why I have you here with me. Let’s 
see if you both improve.” 

It is not that Swamiji had not faced tragedies in his life. One of the 
prominent mission organizers in Delhi was murdered by his own son. An 
American who served as Swamiji’s secretary succumbed to hepatitis while 
in India. His half-brother died prematurely from alcoholism. Some of his 
students felt that they had become greater than their guru and started 
criticizing him publicly. And he just continued singing his song of freedom 
for those who would listen. 

“Doesn’t matter whether you win or lose,” he told everyone, and 
practiced what he taught. 

Throughout the years of his teaching, Swamiji maintained the single- 
pointed goal to give each person with whom he came in contact the 
knowledge, understanding and courage for their personal, individual 
unfoldment. By one’s own efforts, one would develop to attain a personal 
contact with his own divinity, the God within. Swamiji never sidetracked, 
for even one day, not even one hour, from this goal of guiding others along 
the path. 

Swamiji believed that a master of life was a master in the world itself— 
how else was he tested? Retirement to a Himalayan ashram was a 
hospitalization that might be needed to cure the diseased mind, but even so 
he felt that it was not essential for everyone. “This box of matter is intended 
for acting in the world. The real master is free to move at will at any level 
of consciousness of any time, at any place—a diplomatic passport.” 

He criticized swamis and holy men who were not serving mankind. 
“They are taking—eating from the national food supply—and not giving. 
Our economy cannot afford it. How can they be enlightened if there’s a fear 
of coming down here to the plains and contributing to the world?” 

In the third chapter of the Bhagavad Gita, Lord Krishna termed 
everyone who eats from the food supply without working a “thief.” Gandhi 
had applied this verse as an argument to advocate spinning for the peasant- 


farmers during their free time during the winter and monsoon seasons when 
no crops could be planted. 

The members of the Chinmaya Mission often lamented that there would 
be no one to fill Swami Chinmayananda’s sandals. And they were correct, 
there would not be another Swami Chinmayananda. But there would be 
many swamis and brahmacharis who will come forth to serve with their 
unique talents and their individual inspirations. The seeds have been planted 
with great care; the trees will bear fruit in their own time. 

In 1974 Swami Govindagiri had come from Tapovan Kutir to Madras 
for medical care. After his recovery, he attended a yagna conducted by his 
brother-disciple. He succinctly summed up Swamiji’s teaching: 


Swami Chinmayananda, as well as Swami Tapovan, has been a Guru to 
me. Yes, I have learned a lot from Swami Chinmayananda. He has the 
Capacity to enable one to see the Truth. When you listen to him speak, 
you walk away thinking you know everything there is to know. Where 
we have failed is in our inability to keep the brightness of that 
Knowledge in our minds to blind out all doubts. We allow the clouds of 
our old tendencies to come back and settle in. 


Each sage of God serves as an instrument of the divine symphony. 
Having surrendered to the Cosmic Intelligence, he or she does not ask for 
his particular manifestation to be one way or the other. He is content with 
himself and he is content with his world, wherever he finds himself. This is 
the uniqueness of a master. Can Vedanta, the eternal philosophy of life, do 
all it promises an individual? There is one living proof of its validity— 
Swami Chinmayananda, his life and his mission. 


Afterword: 


When Swami Chinmayananda’s journey ended in a hospital in San Diego 
after heart surgery in 1993, he had created a vision and a platform that 
would extend and grow into the future. First, from 1951 to 1992, he 
conducted 500 Jnana Yagnas, or discussions on the Eternal Truth, teaching 
from the actual scriptural texts of the Bhagavad Gita and Upanishads. 

Two hundred centers exist to conduct study groups and service projects 
throughout India. The many accomplishments were accomplished through 
hundreds of talented, insightful, inspired persons all over the country, who 
heard the Divine Song and initiated incredible projects to serve humanity. 

His devotees built and managed many schools, hospitals, nursing homes 
and clinics. He played a major role in helping the villagers with the basic 
necessities, which led to the eventual creation of a rural development 
project, known as the Chinmaya Organization for Rural Development or 
CORD. These accomplishments are well documented in the Chinmaya 
Mission publication: Call of the Conch. 

Swami Chinmayananda’s mortal remains were placed in a Samadhi 
[tomb] at the Siddhbari Ashram in the Himalayas on August 19, 1993. 


Personal Notes from the Author 


I met Swami Chinmayananda in California at a yagna in Palo Alto, 
California in spring of 1975. I was fascinated—he was so joyful. I can still 
remember his glee and animated gestures as he described an Indian lady at 
the sari shop gathering more vasanas. “This teacher has got what I have 
been looking for,” I told myself. That summer I went to the spiritual camp 
in Humbolt. I remember the first time I encountered him up close—I 
hugged him around the waist spontaneously. I also remember at the camp, 
he was speaking of retiring to create a village for artisans and cottage 
industries. 


ad 
Author with Swamiji at Humbolt Camp 


In 1978, I had the opportunity to go to India to check out the scene, and 
the course at Sandeepany. After meeting Swamiji for yagnas in Durgapur 
(near Calcutta) and Bangalore, I attended the last few months of the 
Vedanta course at Bombay Sandeepany with Swami Dayananda. After the 
course, I realized that the real learning came from going to the yagnas with 
Swamiji. First, for the very interesting Gita and Upanishad classes, but, 
secondly, because the Indians asked such interesting questions in the daily 
satsangs with Swamiji. Their questions were on themes I had never even 
thought about. 

At that time Swamiji was on his world tour. (It was monsoon season... 
yes, I experienced a Mumbai monsoon.) I wrote him telling him of my 
wishes and he said it was fine. However, I had to remain at Sandeepany 
until he returned. I never think of Sandeepany without remembering Sri 
Jagdish Prasad (Central Mission Manager) and Sri Hanamathan Rao 
(Ashram Manager); two of the kindest, most dedicated persons I’ve ever 
known. Also Brahmachari Prabhakaran was there during the two months 


and he started teaching me Sanskrit and to chant the Introductory verses of 
the Bhagavad Gita. Plus, the ashram had a good library, so I didn’t waste 
any time. 


When Swamiji returned, I started following him around the country 
attending the yagnas. First stop was Sidhabari, where he was shown the 
land that had been chosen as a possibility for the Himalayan Sandeepany. 
First thing, we were taken to meet the Dali Lama—in the very clothes we 
had slept in on the train. We hadn’t even had breakfast. The devotees were 
so excited about the land and the meeting with the Dali Lama; they forgot 
these small practical details. Of course, Swamiji was as dignified as ever. 
So the conversation with the Dali Lama was from firsthand experience. 

In my attending yagnas around India, I met some of Swamiji’s early 
devotees and family members. Of course, they would tell me stories about 
their experiences with Swamiji, even some tales of his school days. 
However, the inspiration to write a biography came at an event in 
Bangalore. It must have been Swamiji’s birthday—or some cause for 
celebration. The Chinmaya Mission group was having a sadhana week. 
Each evening they would get together in a large auditorium and someone 
would give a talk on the life of one of the Indian sages from Ramanuja to 
Madhyacharya to Shankaracharya. Then on the last night, Swami 
Harinamananda gave a talk on the biography of Swamiji Chinmayananda. 

I listened intently, and thought, I’m receiving all this information... I 
can start compiling it into a biography. So I started staying in south India 
when Swamiji had a yagna in north India. In that way, I had time to seek 
out people and places that were key players in his life. | went Trichur and 
Ernakulam in Kerala, where I met with one of his maternal aunts, his two 
sisters, a step-brother, several cousins and a former schoolmate. They were 
all very gracious and helpful. 

Then I went to Poona, the town of the first yagna. There I spent several 
days with Sushila Mudliar, who took me around to meet the people who 
helped arrange the first yagna and other stalwart mission leaders there. We 
also visited the small temple where the first yagna was held. Sushila and 
her friend Devaki Nair told me that they had not married because they felt 
the call to dedicate their lives to the “Divine Mission.” 

They were not the only ones who had sacrificed plans for marriage for 
the sake of the Mission. In Ernakulam, I met with Balakrishnan Menon’s 
cousin, who had been committed to marrying him after his education was 


completed. She had patiently waited for Balan to return from Delhi. But 
Balan never returned; he had transformed into Swami Chinmayananda. She 
was a small, bright-eyed woman, who had served the community as a 
school teacher. 


Then I had an incredible opportunity to spend a summer in Uttarkasi in 
the Himalayas with Swamini Sharadapriyananda and two of her students. 
(I have to give a special thanks to the Bombay Police Chief Sri. Mainkar 
for arranging my visa extension.) Swamini gave classes every day at the 
crack of dawn. She was an amazing intellect and totally disciplined. Also, 
we students were able to spend at least an hour every day talking with 
Swami Govindagiri about the “good old days” with Swami Tapovanam. 
While sipping his special Indian tea with 5 spices, we listened intently and 
gratefully to all the stories. Govindaji was from Kerala, and had spent his 
entire adult life (since 30 years of age) in the Himalayas. 

A highlight for all of us when was Swamiji came up to Tapovan Kutir 
for a few days accompanied by his younger sister, Kanakam. He was a 
magnanimous brother who loved his family dearly. He made sure that his 
sister had anything she needed. 

During that time, I was told that Swami Tapovan had another disciple 
in Gangotri—an authentic ascetic and recluse—who I should meet. He had 
retired to be close to the source of the Ganga in 1946 before Swami 
Chinmayananda’s discipleship with Swami Tapovan. However, the 
summer rains had caused a major landslide on the road between Uttarkasi 
and Gangotri, so there was a rigorous rocky hike of over a mile, which I 
probably could have managed. But then there was a question if there would 
be transportation on the Gangotri side because of lack of gasoline delivery. 
So I never got to meet Swami Sundarananda. In formating this digital 
book, I was delighted to find Swami Sunderananda via the Internet. (The 
original “Journey” was written pre-Internet times.) So I have been able to 
include a snippet about him. 


When I was in India, I had mentioned to Swamiji that I was collecting 
information for his biography, He was not enthusiastic, but demonstrated 
his usual humor. 

“Swamiji, while I have been traveling around India with you during 
this past year, I have met many of your family and longtime devotees who 
have told me many stories about your life—even your childhood. So I 


started jotting down these different episodes. As the material grew, I 
decided to start using it as the basis for a biography of your life.” 

He looked at me with a dull gaze, his lips drawn down, in silence. 

I finally broke the long silence by interjecting another comment: “It 
will be inspiring to many.” 

“Not to me, I am sure!” he asserted with a roll of chuckles. “I know it 
all. Except the date that I was born, they had to tell me that.” 

Earlier in the satsang, he had been discussing the consultation of 
horoscopes for marriage arrangements with a family a few minutes before 
my comment, so now he added, “Horoscopes are always done. There must 
have been one cast at my birth.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Padmini [his sister] told me that there was one cast at 
your birth. The astrologer predicted that you would be a great person, but 
he did not mention that it would be in the spiritual field. Certainly no one 
suspected that you would become a swami.” 

“Oh,” he quipped. “I thought it said I was going to be a clerk. You 
know that’s how I spend my days. Six to eight hours daily with 
correspondence.” He paused and looked aside. “My dear girl, a swami has 
no biography or autobiography. He has no date of birth. How can one go 
into the origin of a river?” 


Everyone present remained in silent suspense to see if he was going to 
reject the idea. After another long pause, he finally replied, “Well, if you 
must do it, make it good! Of course you’|I tell have to tell about all the 
great miracles I have performed! Yes, everyone thinks that the test of a 
holy man is not the life he lives, but whether he can perform some miracle. 
So I had to prove myself too! 

“There was the day I produced an elephant—right there in the middle 
of Rama Rao’s living room. A huge monstrosity of an elephant appeared 
right before everyone’s eyes. Everyone was so excited at such a wonderful 
thing. Oh, such a wonder! Then they started to look around to see how they 
were going to get it out of the room, through those small doors—well, you 
do know what happens if an elephant stays in one place too long! That was 
the moment for my disappearing act! I quickly slipped out the door!” 

Everyone was doubled over with laughter as he continued: “Don’t 
forget to tell about that time I healed a man. Poor soul came to me with 
dysentery. He came to me, a Swami, when he should have gone to a doctor. 
But never mind, I picked up a banana off the tray, whipped it through the 


air, so that it looked like I had picked the banana out of the air—at least it 
did to those in the back of the room, and to those who were half asleep. 

“Then the old man ate the banana and of course it made him sicker. He 
got so sick that he was forced to go to the doctor and get proper medicine, 
as he should have done in the first place. So after taking the prescribed 
medicine, he was better in a few days. But he will always be sure that his 
improvement was due to the grace of the Swami. Nothing else had healed 
him. 

“Name it ‘Miracles that Weren’t Miracles.’ It should be a satire on how 
the mahatmas live! Make up something good!” 

“Well, Swamiji, I do confess I had something more serious in mind for 
the project. I do think that the real truth, although only of the relative 
world, will be useful. After all, we do live in a relative world.” 

He pursed his lips, but remained silent. 

At least, he did not say “No,” I told myself. So I proceeded with the 
project. 


So two years after my arrival in India, I packed up the stack of books 
on India and my notebooks, and headed back to U.S. When I arrived home, 
Swamiji had thought that one of the Indian families would put me up, so I 
could concentrate on the biography full time. But U.S. is not India with 
cooks and servants, so no situation was available. Therefore, I had to get 
busy with the reality of survival. I was fortunate that I was given Houston’s 
alternative health, new age monthly newspaper by Sandy Pennington. I 
loved the work and did a good job, but the stack of books and notebooks 
remained untouched because of the heavy newspaper duties. 

Finally, in 1985, I pulled up stakes and took a job as a 
caregiver/companion to a lovely lady in the countryside of Vermont. I 
bought my first computer and began the outline of the book. All in all, it 
took me ten years to find time, and then to complete the biography. I would 
make the joke that I was in the same league as Thomas Mann, as it took 
him ten years to write “Magic Mountain.” [Note: He is one of the few 
enlightened Westemers.] And I am absolutely sure that it was a better book 
because of my research and personal growth during that time. 

In 1988 at a camp in Flint, Michigan, I met Swamiji and presented him 
with the first draft. At the end of the camp, his only comment was “T 
haven’t had the time to go through the manuscript, but I did read the first 
chapter. I like the way you gave the historical background.” 


After the book was published by Asian Humanities Press in 1989, 
Swamiji told me, “You said you would do it and you managed to complete 
it. That’s true tapas.” 

At that time, I was in India for an extended stay from 1989 to 1992 as 
Editor of Tattwa Loka quarterly magazine published by the Shingeri 
Matha, with offices in Bombay. I had been promised an apartment in 
Bangalore as compensation for my work. However, when I arrived in 
India, I was told that they would not be able to provide me with an 
apartment. So I made the very best of the situation, and traveled around 
rural India—using “Speed Post” to communicate with Bombay offices. I 
visited the most wonderful places of natural beauty, as well as met some 
India’s awesome saints—many of them were women. I compiled my 
adventures, insights and experiences into a series: Exploring Timeless 
India. The additional advantage of my freedom was that I was able to 
attend Swamiji’s yagnas regularly. 

He would smilingly introduce me as his “biographer.” Interestingly, 
when there was a quiet moment, he would look at me and say in a serious 
voice, “My Guru always told me that if you go down to the plains, you will 
get caught up in the wheel of action. And he was right.” He said these 
words to me on at least three occasions. 

When you think of all the lives he touched and inspired, and continues 
to touch and inspire through the wonderful Brahmacharis, Swamis and 
Mission workers throughout the world, we make his sacrifice worthwhile. 
We may slip and slide along the way, but we will never forget. All of us 
who knew him personally benefited greatly from his teaching and his 
grace. 


With Gratitude 


The biography of Swami Chinmayananda is based on firsthand reports 
since, fortunately, most of the players in the story were still living when I 
collected the information over a ten year period. It was only because of 
their willingness to assist me that this project has been possible. In Kerala, I 
met and talked with Swamiji’s family: his sisters, Padmini and Kanakam; 
his stepbrother, Unni; his senior aunt, Velya Amma; and his cousins, 
Achutan, Balachandran, Krishnadas, Mrs. K. K. (Vilasini) Menon; 
Gopinath Menon in Bombay and Sivaram at Sandeepany. I also personally 
met and spoke with his former companions: K. Sankaran Marar, M. 
Kuddapan Menon, S. Shankar Narayan and Robert D’Souza. 

At Ananda Kutir in Rishikesh, I talked with swamis who had known 
Swamiji during the years he spent there. In Uttarkasi I was able to put down 
the words of Swami Govindagiri exactly as he spoke them to me. 

In Poona Sushila Mudliar was helpful with information and 
introductions to the people who organized Swamiji’s first yagna. Of course, 
the many publications of the Chinmaya Mission, complied through the 
years by many dedicated persons, were indispensable in completing the 
project. A special thanks goes to Mrs. Leela Nambiar, Br. Siddha 
Chaitanya, Mr. M. K. R. Menon and Usha Menon for sending me 
information from India that I requested. Many others, too numerous to 
mention, have shared ideas and experiences with me. I am grateful for their 
assistance and blessed by knowing these wonderful people, if only for a 
short time. 

I also acknowledge and express my thanks to the persons who assisted 
me with the editing. I am particularly indebted to Leslie Sawyer in New 
York City Judith Richards in Houston, Texas for their thorough reading of 
the entire manuscript and their making of many essential suggestions. 
Nagendra Rao and Usha Menon took on the task of verifying the religious 
and cultural information and making any necessary corrections. Peter Fell, 
Griffin Mullane, and my father, Freeman Patchen, assisted in the 
proofreading at different stages of the manuscript. I thank Richard Coan and 
Raj Srivasthana in Tucson, Arizona for their assistance in proofreading the 
second edition. 

I am also grateful for the many scholarly volumes on India, the majority 
by British authors, published during the past thirty years. The authors have 


applied an objective method as they searched through old government 
records, personal letters and dairies for relevant information on the Raj— 
the British Empire in India. Anyone interested in further reading on the 
history and culture of India will find the selections on the following list 
fascinating and very informative. They have provided me with 
indispensable information in compiling this biography and understanding 
India. 


(1) The Peacock Throne: The Drama of Mogul India; Waldemar Hansen; c 
1972 Waldemar Hansen; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, NY. 

(2) The Black Hole of Calcutta; Noel Barber; c 1965 Noel Barber; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, MA. 

(3) The Great Mutiny: India 1857; Christopher Hibbert; c 1978 
Christopher Hibbert; The Viking Press, New York, NY. 

(4) The Viceroys of India, Mark Bence-Jones; c 1982 Mark Bence-Jones; 
St. Martin’s Press, New York, NY. 

(5) India Britannica; Geoffrey Moorhouse; c 1983 Geoffrey Moorhouse; 
Harper and Row, New York, NY. 

(6) Halfway to Freedom; Margaret Bourke-White; c 1949 Margaret 
Bourke-White; Simon and Schuster, New York, NY. 

(7) Gandhi; Geoffrey Ashe; c 1968 Geoffrey Ashe; Stein and Day 
Publishers, New York, NY. 

(8) Nehru, A Biography; B. N. Pandey; c 1976 B.N. Pandey; Stein and Day 
Publishers, New York, NY. 

(9) The Scope of Happiness: A Personal Memoir; Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit; c 
1979 Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit; Crown Publishers, Inc., New York, NY. 

(10) The History of Civilization; Volume One: Our Oriental Heritage; c 
1935, 1976 Will Durant; Simon and Schuster, New York. 

(11) With Clive in India: The Beginnings of an Empire; G. A. Henty; 189?, 
A. L. Burt Publisher, New York. 

(12) Call of the Conch: History of the Chinmaya Movement, Swami 
Chidananda, Rukman Ramani, 2001, Central Chinmaya Trust, Mumbai. 
This was publishes 20 years after “Journey of a Master,” so it has new 
information and photos, some of which Nancy was able to use in this digital 
copy of “Journey of a Master.” 


